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BOOKS. 


—_——.—— 
THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA* 

Iv has been suggested that the first settlers on the site of 
Rome were attracted to the place by its freedom from the 
volcanic agencies which disturbed the dwellers on the Alban 
hills. Dr. Lanciani is not disposed to favour any such theory. 
A voleano was, it is true, not always a desirable neighbour; 
still, it was good to live in a volcanic region. “ As long as the 
Alban volcanoes remained active, life prospered within their 
sphere of influence.” This activity continued for the first two 
or three hundred years of the existence of Rome. Then 
adverse influences began to prevail. Malarial fever became a 
common scourge. It appears as a familiar fact in literature. 
We cannot be certain whether the references in Plautus and 
Terence have to do with Greek or Roman conditions of 
life. The general scenery is Greck, but the dramatists 
used on occasion local “gag.” But there is other less doubtful 
evidence. Varro was not far from anticipating the modern 
discovery of the connexion between the mosquito and malaria 
when he remarked that some regions of Italy were infested 
by insects of infinitesimal size which caused trouble by being 
inhaled. The sanitary history of Rome and the surrounding 
region shows a significant parallel to the political. The 
malarial evil increased during the inefficient rule of the 
later Republic; the more vigorous government of the early 
Empire diminished it. The Younger Pliny, writing not much 
less than a century and a half after the settlement under 
Augustus, described his villa at Laurentum (on the coast of 
Latium, some seven or eight miles south of Ostia) as even 
more delightful in summer than in winter. No one could 
have said the same two hundred years later. Rome had grown 
weaker, and the old evils had returned; the whole region 
became and remained a byword for unhealthiness. And now 
the energy of Young Italy has worked another change. “ Rome 
has become ...... the healthiest capital of Europe, London 
perhaps excepted”; Roman fever has become extinct, or 
survives in the persons of unfortunate strangers who contracted 
it in days long past; and “Ostia, the population of which 
from the beginning of July to the end of September was 
reduced to three fever-stricken caretakers, has now become a 
pleasant rendezvous for Sunday excursionists,” 

The region which has seen these strange vicissitudes makes 
a remarkably interesting subject in Dr. Lanciani’s hands. 
As Ostia has been mentioned, and is a familiar name to 
the students of Roman history, it may be taken as the first 
example. It presents what our author describes as an 
“irritating problem.” According to history, Ostia died a 
lingering death. It had had from the early days of the 
Empire a formidable rival in the Portus Augusti et 
Traiant; still, it contrived to hold its own as long as 
the conditions of life in that part of Italy were fairly 
settled. Then, as an unwalled town, it “was pillaged at 
leisure by foreign and domestic marauders.” How then are 
we to account for the fact that much of what remains looks 
as if the place had been suddenly deserted, another Pompeii, 
overwhelmed by some mysterious calamity? “Some of its 
houses and public buildings look as if they had been 
deserted by their inhabitants and custodians only yesterday, 
and their works of art left intact.” Dr. Lanciani proceeds 
to give interesting accounts of discoveries made, at one of 
which he had himself the good luck to be present. This 
seasonable presence seems to have frequently occurred, and 
may reasonably be attributed to something more than good 
fortune. 

The next chapter Dr. Lanciani gives to the “Land of 
Horace.” To bring in the “Sabine Farm” requires, of course, 
an extension of the term “Campagna” beyond ordinary usage. 
About the farm itself we are told little; indeed there is next 
to nothing tosay. “The ruins are insignificant; the spring 
of Bandusia runs almost dry; the Lucretilis is bare of its 





* Wanderings in the Roman Campagna, By Rodolfo Lanciani, London: 


Constable and Co. [2ls. net.] 





green mantle”—the failure of the spring is a recent 
phenomenon ; the authorities quoted in the Dictionary of 
Classical Geography (1857) speak of it as abundant—but 
the landscape remains easily recognisable, “the valley, the 
river, the vine-clad hills, the frowning peaks of the Gennaro 
group.” And associations with the poet’s life are many, and 
have not been weakened by outward changes. Possibly Dr. 
Lanciani is a little imaginative when he enlarges on this 
subject @ propos of the Villa of Cynthia. This lady was in 
real life Hostia, but is known to posterity under the equivalent 
name of Cynthia, and was the capricious sweetheart of 
Propertius. “Her next-door neighbours,” 
Quintilius Varus on the one side, and the poet Catullus on the 
other, Varus being, not the unlucky commander of the legions 
lost in Germany, but a literary critic on intimate terms with 
“ Horace, Virgil, and Catullus.” Later on we find Cornelius 
Gallus and Sulpicius Quirinius (the “Cyrenius” of Luke ii.) 
included in the circle. Surely there are chronological 
difficulties here. Quirinius died in A.D. 21 (as Dr. Lanciani 
himself mentions), and we hear nothing of Catullus later 
than the year 46 B.C. It is more than doubtful, also, whether 
Catullus and Horace ever met. The latter was a student at 
Athens when the poet of Verona is spoken of for the last 
time. 

From the “Land of Horace” to the “Land of 
Hadrian.” The name comes, of course, from the splendid 
villa the building and furnishing of which provided that 
Emperor with amusement during the greater part of his reign. 
The catalogue of its contents, as they are given in Aurelius 
Victor, is nothing less than amazing. Hadrian was an ee 
of the first magnitude. He reproduced 
splendours of Athens and of Egypt, laid out Elysian Fields 


we are told, were 


we pass 


lectic 


in his palace the 


after the pattern of Virgil, and, by way of landscape gat- 
dening, constructed another Vale of Tempe. Then he madea 
Greek and a Roman theatre, gymnasia, libraries, baths, cnest- 


houses, and barracks. Such treasures were certain to be 
plundered. Constantine is said to have transferred some of 
them to his new Rome; successive invaders of Italy followed 
his example; Christian piety found in the buildings a con- 
venient supply of materials for churches; and the most fatal, 
because most persistent, enemy of all was the limekiln. 
Dr. Lanciani writes with great interest about the place, for 
it was for many years under his He is especially 
enthusiastic about the olive-grove,—in Hadrian's time the 
garden of the Academy. This at least is not aruin. “ Wo 
could almost cover the expense of repairs and excavations with 
the proceeds of the crop.” 


care 


We pass over the “ Land of Gregory the Great,” not because 
it is wanting in interest, but because it takes us intoa different 
region of life and history, and come to the “ Land of Cicero.” 
Cicero’s Tusculan villa, though we have no description of it 6 
elaborate as that which the Younger Pliny gives of his 
Laurentine and his Tuscan homes, is in a way more familiar. 
It appears again and again in the orator’s letters; he takes us 
into his confidence, so to speak, when he is planning how to 
equip it, and he shows a love for it which irresistibly attracts 
our sympathy, speaking of it in diminutives which, if they 
suggest a certain modesty, are also, as our author points out, 
terms of affection. But it was of considerable value,—when 
£4,000 was allowed him for damage done during his banish- 
ment, this did not cover more than two-thirds of the actual loss. 
And this, we must remember, was in respect of furniture. The 
building itself remained. It was indeed well supplied with 
works of art and with a library of unusual completencss. 
Some hundred and twenty years later it seems to have come 
into the possession of Silius Italicus,—“ iugera facundi qui 
Ciceronis habes,” says Martial, addressing him. Not far away 
was a villa of Lucullus, and in later days a Roman millionaire, 
Passienus Crispus—his fortune was estimated at £1,600,000— 
was a prominent inhabitant of the region. The poor man 
fell a victim to an ambitious passion. The younger Agrippina 
married him morganatically; he made her his heiress—very 
likely this was a condition of the match—and she took mcans 
to hasten her succession. 

The “Land of Pliny” comes next. In this the 
interesting detail is the story of a discovery which, as Dr. 
Lanciani describes it as the first in his experience, is indeed 
worthy of note: it was, to put the matter briefly, a “cottage 
residence.” It was ofthe bungalow type, with no upper story. 
The domestic offices and sleeping-rooms for servants, &c., were 


most 
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in a detached building. Many things go to prove that the 
owner—the building dates from 142 A.D.—was a man of taste, 
and probably of means; he had a fine copy of the Discobolus 
of Myron, which was found lying close to its pedestal, but, 
alas! headless, when the excavation was made. Pliny’s 
country proper is, of course, remote from this region. He 
was a native of Comum, and his interests chiefly centred in 
that country. Here too lay most of his property. When 
Dr. Lanciani tells us that the Romans did not duly appreciate 
lake scenery, and seldom built their villas near it, he seems to 
forget that Pliny had “several villas” (plures villas) at the 
Lake of Como, out of which he names two favourites. Probably 
there were many others. We note that our author appears to 
acquiesce in a curious error in a writer whom he quotes, that 
“Horace expresses a dislike of flowers as being unremunera- 
tive,” with a reference to Ode II. 15, “cam pauca aratro.” 
Surely this ode is a Court poem, written in the interest of a 
democratic Empire, “which affected a return to primitive 
simplicity and frugality.” In his private capacity Horace 
liked flowers as much as did other people. 





THE FEDERAL SYSTEM OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.* 
AN interesting issue is raised by the sub-title of Mr. Hillier’s 
book, The Commonweal. It assumes that there is a political 
economy for a State, or a federation of States, as distinct from 
one that is addressed to the individual trader :— 

“Tree Trade,” says the author, “is, as a rule, a privilege to the 

consumer. Protection ...... is in certain cases a privilege to 
the producer. To balance conflicting interests, to determine 
equitably the allotment of these privileges so as to obtain the 
maximum of advantage to the well-being of the State should be 
one of the chief arts of Political Economy.” (p. vi.) 
With all respect, we must say that there seems to be here 
some confusion as to what is the province of political economy. 
The problem propounded is one for political philosophy and 
statecraft rather than for political economy, or, as we should 
prefer to call it, economics. Economics, as we understand it, 
is concerned with exchange, and exchange is an expedient 
universally adopted by civilised mankind for the satisfaction 
of their wants, and, as M. Guyot reminds us in a pamphlet, Les 
Préjugés Beonomiques, noticed in the Spectator of March 5th, 
exchange takes place between individuals and not between 
nations. Economics has formulated certain general proposi- 
tions, such as that exchange and the subdivision of labour 
lead to an economy of effort ; it does not pretend, however, to 
wield any categoric imperative in favour of adopting the line 
of least effort regardless of all other considerations. There 
remains the question raised, and very properly raised, by 
those who wish to make practical use of the generalisations 
so reached,—viz., what considerations, if any, can be brought 
forward to induce men to forgo the privilege of free and 
unimpeded exchange ? 

Admittedly there is an appeal to ethics and to national 
sentiment. As far as the ethical aspect of the question is 
concerned, we find it difficult to get away from the simple 
proposition that it is inequitable to put a tax on one set of 
people in order to put a profit into the pockets of another 
set. The advocates of Protection, therefore, are for the most 
part silent on this head, and the appeal is more usually made 
to national or federal sentiment. Mill’s familiar admission 
is quoted that infant industries may be, and, by an easy 
transition, ought to be, protected. We have never admitted the 
necessity of this concession; but accepting it for the sake of 
argument, we have still to judge each case on its merits. The 
citizens of the United States and of Germany have been 
persuaded by the doctrines taught by Alexander Hamilton 
and by List that it was wise for them to abandon the privilege 
of unimpeded Free Exchange, and to sacrifice, to some extent, 
the economy of effort; but it is important to notice that in 
both of these instances the loss occasioned by the restriction 
of foreign trade was more than balanced by the vast Free- 
trade area created by the abolition of internal tariffs. This 
opening of a great internal market, it should never be for- 
gotten, was part, and the principal part, of the policy of 

* (1) The Commonweal: a Study of the Federal System of Political Economy. 
By Alfred P. Hillier, B.A,, M.D. London: Longmans and Co, [4s. 6d. net. 
- 2) Economic and Fiscal Facts and Fallacies. By Sir Guilford Molesworth, 
K.C.LE. Same publishers. [3s. 6d. net.}——(3) Britain for the Briton, By 


Sir William Earnshaw Cooper, C.IL.E. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
(10s. 6d. net.] 











federation. Given the vast open market of the United States 
and the German Empire, commercial expansion was bound to 
follow. The point which our Protectionist friends seem to 
miss is that this certainty of progress, now an ac -omplished 
fact, was the result not of Protection but of Free-trade. It 
is a mistake to regard Hamilton and List as mere Pro. 
tectionists. Their main contention was for Free-trade within 
the ample boundaries of their respective countries, 

The case of England is entirely different. She has no 
infant industries, and, as far as the influence of the Mother. 
country extends, has set up no barriers against internal trade, 
The Colonies, influenced by the plausible, but, as we believe, 
fallacious, arguments of the federal school, adhere to Pro. 
tection, and are opposed to Free-trade within the Empire. 
This policy once entered on cannot easily be reversed. The 
British Colonies have many of them conceived the idea of 
being self-sufficing territories, and show no disposition to form 
part of an open British market. The appeal, therefore, which 
is made to England to deprive herself of the privilege of Free 
Exchange seems to us entirely inconclusive. 

The argument can be carried a step further, and we shall 
be told that, apart from any question of federation, it is to 
the interest of the Mother-country to abandon Free Exchange 
in order to become self-sufficing. The counsel comes too late; 
we cannot now go back to a condition of things in which 
England could produce all her own food. Sir Guilford 
Molesworth in Britain for the Briton (p. 78) quotes, apparently 
with approval, a commendation of the Protective policy of 
France, for otherwise “it would speedily be reduced to an 
agricultural nation, and therefore a poor nation, as all must 
be that depend exclusively on agriculture.” Is it argued that 
Great Britain should retrace her steps, and by means of 
Protection become an agricultural, and therefore a poor, 
country? This is the advice which we might gather from 
Sir William Cooper’s impassioned advocacy of a return to the 
land in Economic and Fiscal Facts and Fallacies,—a panacea 
which he seems to think relevant in a discussion as to 
skilled labourers temporarily thrown out of employment 
by reason of the ending of the South African War. Here, 
again, we have the epigrammatic M. Guyot to help us, 
and to point out that the French vine-growers are not 
unthrifty citizens, because, though they could grow wheat 
at a profit, they prefer to cultivate vines, and to buy their 
wheat elsewhere as freely as the Protective tariff of their 
country will allow. Similarly, it may be that England might 
pursue a more intensive system of agriculture, and make a 
profit; but it would be a questionable policy to carry out the 
suggestion by withdrawing labour, and the capital which 
employs it, from skilled and more profitable industries. This, 
we submit, would be the result of Protection. By impoverish- 
ing our foreign suppliers, it would deprive some of our owp 
skilled workmen of their market, and they might be obliged 
to give up a formerly profitable pursuit for one that was less 
profitable; just as M. Guyot suggests that the French Pro- 
tective duties may induce some cultivators to grow wheat 
instead of the naturally more profitable vine. 

The alleged surplus of unemployed men, if candidly con- 
sidered, has no relevance to this discussion. We cannot here 
embark on this difficult and thorny question, but we may 
express our conviction that it is more Free-trade and not 
Protection that is required for an amelioration of the con- 
dition of the unemployed. Protection means a smaller 
volume of trade, and consequently less, not more, employ- 
ment. Excessive taxation and the purchasing-power thereby 
withdrawn from the market are a clear contravention of the 
principle of Free Exchange and an undoubted cause of un- 
employment. The jealousy of Parliament toward industrial 
enterprise has of late years largely reduced the number of 
Bills for industrial undertakings. Socialistic legislation has 
produced a feeling of insecurity which prevents enterprise in 
this country. The Trade-Unionist attitude towards the 
employment of the less efficient workers, of whom the un- 
employed largely consist, at lower than the full Trade-Union 
wages is also a cause of unemployment. All these combine 
to produce a condition of things that amounts to a restraint 
of trade and a loss of purchasing-power, and go far to explain 
the phenomenon of unemployment. We want no additiona! 
obstacles placed in the way of Exchange; on the contrary, we 
want some relaxation of those which are pressing heavily on 
the industry of the country. 
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DAYS IN COURT.* 

TyouGH it is now a century and a quarter since our American 
cousins severed the “last link” which bound them to the Old 
Country, two ties, impalpable yet indestructible, unite the 
great Republic of the West with the little island in the North 
Sea. We speak the same language, and we live under the 
same legal system. Law in the United States has developed 
so much on the same lines as here at home that American 
decisions are cited in the Supreme Court of Judicature and 
before the House of Lords. Our texi-books are used in the 
American law schools, and American treatises are essential 
to the equipment of every English lawyer’s library. A 
common esprit de corps animates the legal profession on 
both sides of the Atlantic, from the highest grades of the 
profession downwards; the same habits of thought are 
fostered, and the procedure and the laws of evidence are still 
substantially the same. Mr. Francis Wellman’s entertaining 
book on advocacy will be studied with the same profit by the 
English law student as by the young Americans for whose 
benefit it was originally composed, and its maxims are 
enforced by examples from Curran and Scarlett, from Sir 
Henry Hawkins and Sir Charles Russell, quite as freely as 
from Clay or Lincoln or Rufus Choate. 


All the same, we are reminded from the outset of the great 
distinction between the practice of the law in the two 
countries. In the United States there is no hard-and-fast line 
between what are rather invidiously known “on this side” 
as the upper and lower branches. Mr. Wellman’s opening 
chapter is devoted to a contrast between the advocate and 
the “office lawyer,” and it is instructive as showing that the 
barrier between barrister and solicitor which is here main- 
tained by law and custom is being slowly built up in America 
by nature and common-sense. The two branches of the pro- 
fession, says Mr. Wellman, require not merely different but 
opposite faculties, which cannot well co-exist in the same 
individual; and he notes a growing tendency in the larger 
cities of his own country, especially in New York, to adopt, 
perhaps unconsciously, the English system. It would seem, 
indeed, that the more subtle distinction between “silk” and 
“stuff” is gradually establishing itself :— 

“In New York City,” we are told, “there are about twenty-five 
or more advocates who devote themselves almost exclusively to 
trial work ; many of these seldom see any of their witnesses, but 
for this purpose have junior trial lawyers associated with them. 
The junior trial lawyers do all or most of the work of the prepara- 
tion for the trial itself. In this way by far the best results are 
obtained both for the client and for the Courts.” 

The personal supervision of the witness by counsel in the 
sense of “taking his proof” is entirely foreign to our legal 
etiquette, though in cases where everything depends on the 
credibility of the plaintiff or defendant the prudent barrister 
will generally insist on a personal interview. In America 
this is classed by Mr. Wellman among the most necessary of 
an advocate’s duties. Scarcely less strange to our notions is 
his dictum that “before the trial actually begins perhaps the 
most important part of an advocate’s whole work is the 
selection of his jury ...... it matters not how good a case 
one may have,—unless he selects the proper kind of men to 
decide it, he is bound to have a mistrial or a defeat.” And in 
Massachusetts, where the right of cross-examining the jury 
before they are sworn is strictly limited, the unfortunate 
advocates “ have to rely entirely upon the personal appearance 
of the jurors and upon their examination of the jury list before 
the term opens. ..... Any one having an important case 
usually has the whole list of jurors looked up by some 
detective agency.” Mr. Wellman makes the suggestion 
that there is no better way to study a jury than to serve 
on one :—= 

“T have often thought that any man who is going to become an 
advocate would wisely serve many terms as a Juror before he is 
admitted to the Bar and thus becomes disqualified. In any event 
it is a wise practice for beginners to talk with their jurymen after 
their cases have been decided, and thus learn, by experience, the 
juryman’s point of view of a case. I think it would amuse the 
inexperienced trial lawyer if he could overhear the deliberations of 
the jurors before whom he has presented his facts.” 

Mr. Wellman in his apprentice days was given a coign of 
vantage in the New York Court House from which the voices 
of the jurymen were audible as they considered their verdict. 





* Days in Court; or, The Subtle Arts of Great Advocates. By Francis L. 
Wellman, of the New York Bar. London: Macmillan and Co. [Rs. 6d, net.] 








On one occasion they were discussing a case where a lady had 
fallen on a side-walk and had sued the city for personal 
injuries. He heard the fureman begin in pompous tones: 
“Now, gentlemen, before we consider the evidence there are 
some important questions of law for us to decide,” when some 
one loudly called out: “Oh, to he!l with the law. How much 
will we give the girl?” Anxious to ascertain how the jury in 
another case had returned a flagrantly unjust verdict, Mr. 
Wellman received the following answer: “ We didn’t believe 
the witnesses on either side, so we made up our minds to 
disregard all the evidence and decide the case on its merits.” 
American juries are evidently ticklish cattle, though most 
barristers could parallel the experience just quoted. An 
English lady, we are reminded by our author, once asked the 
then Chief Justice (we imagine it was Lord Coleridge) what 
was essential for victory in Court. ‘First you need a good 
case,” was the reply, “then you need good evidence, then you 
need good witnesses, then you need a good Judge, then you 
need good luck.” To these requisites Mr. Wellman would 
add a good Court manner. The “Jury droop” of Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly has been immortalised in Little Dorrit, and the elder 
members of the present generations can remember the 
exquisite cajolery of Mr. Henry Hawkins, Q.C., and that 
tender solicitude for the jury’s comfort which Baron 
Huddlestone exhibited both at the Bar and on the Bench. 
Sir John Holker, though in a different fashion, was 
inimitable in his power of identifying himself with the 
good men and true in the box, and we cannot resist 
quoting from these pages the classic picture of Mr. Rufus 
Choate in Court :— 

“The appeal to the jury began long before the final argument ; 
it began when he first took his seat before them and looked into 
their eyes. He generally contrived to get his scat as near them 
as was convenient, if possible having his table close to the bar, in 
front of their seats, and separated from them only by a narrow 
space for passage. There he sat, calm, contemplative, in the midst 
of occasional noise and confusion, solemnly unrufifled; always 
making somo little headway either with the jury, the court, or 
the witness, never doing a single thing which could by possibility 
lose him favour; ever doing some little thing to win it; smiling 
benignantly upon the counsel when a good thing was said; 
smiling sympathisingly upon the jury when any juryman laughed 
or made an enquiry; exercising from the very first moment an 
indefinable sway and influence upon the minds of all before and 
around him. His manner to the jury was that of a friend, a 
friend solicitous to help them in their tedious investigation ; 
never that of an expert combatant, intent on victory, and looking 
upon them only as instruments for its attainment.” 

In America the same decay is overtaking forensic oratory, 
we are told, as has befallen it in the English Courts. And to 
the impassioned eloquence of Patrick Henry and Daniel 
Webster has succeeded the clear, logical, luminous statement, 
combined with ingenuity and judgment, together with a 
happy facility for dealing with tangled or complicated facts. 
The speeches of American, and in this we include Canadian, 
advocates are still somewhat florid and ornate according to 
English standards, but they are toning down with every decade. 
Of the good stories with which the book abounds we have 
space for only one. Mr. Edwin James, of unhappy memory, 
after being disbarred at home, practised for a time in the 
States, and appeared shortly after the end of the Civil War 
against a soldier who was suing to recover a loan of eighteen 
bundred dollars. ‘When did you loan it?” said James tc 
the plaintiff. “In 1866." “Where did you get it?” “I 
earned it, Sir.” “When did you earn it?” “During the 
war, Sir.” “ What was your ocoupation during the war?” 
“Fighting, Sir” :— 

“Up to this point the case had been somewhat in doubt, but 
the jury turned at once to the side of the soldier who, in the words 
of his counsel, had guarded their liberties and risked his life to 
save the nation. ‘That war speech of yours did it,’ said James 
the next day to his adversary, ‘and it was all the fault of my 
cross-examination.’ ‘Ah,’ was the reply, ‘the mistake that you 
made was that you didn’t find out that my client was a Confederate 
soldier, or you would have changed the whole verdict.’” 

Mr. Wellman was well advised in giving permanent form 
to these lectures. But the book would be the better for an 
index, or at least a table of contents, and he makes one slip 
which should be corrected in a future edition,—John Clerk 
of Eldin who defended Deacon Brodie is a very different 
person from John Scott, Earl of Eldon. The Sir Albert 
Pell, we may add, whom Brougham credited with “ pello- 
quence,” as distinguished from eloquence, is better known to 
English readers as the Serjeant than as the Knight. 
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LIGHT COME, LIGHT GO.® 

Mr. Nevitt has produced an entertaining, if rather discur- 
sive, book on a subject which exercises a perennial fascination 
over the minds of men. There are some fortunate natures 
in which the gambling instinct is absolutely non-existent; 
there are more in which it is sternly repressed, whether from 
prudential or conscientious considerations, or both; but with 
the great bulk of humanity the passion for speculation, in 
other words, for acquiring wealth without work, is an innate 
characteristic. Mr. Nevill will be readily acquitted of any 
propensity to moralise, but the volume before us, with its 
shrewd observations and its long list of “shocking examples,” 
should act as a deterrent to those who imagine that the card- 
table and the racecourse form a quick and easy road to riches. 
Many of Mr. Nevill’s pages might be a prose version of The 
Vanity of Human Wishes : “ then mark what ills the gamester’s 
path assail.” And the author is fully entitled to hope that 
those who under his guidance have wandered through the 
gaming-houses of Europe, and surveyed the careers of 
most of the chief gamblers of the past, “will do him 
the justice to admit that he has in no wise sought 
to minimise the grave evils which are the almost inevitable 
result of worshipping the goddess of chance.” Nothing, he 
adds, is more striking than the almost universal ruin which 
has overtaken the vast majority of gamblers, except the 
complete failure which has invariably attended all attempts 
to stamp out this vice by means of coercive measures. 
Without accepting so sweeping a condemnation of the efforts 
which have, at any rate, closed the “ hells ” of our great cities 
and swept away some of the most offensive plague-spots in 
the capitals of Europe, the splendours and miseries of the 
gambler’s life are painted by Mr. Nevill in most unalluring 
colours. We read on one page of the French and Italian 
prisoners at Dartmoor, who, having gambled away their scanty 
rations, would stake their clothes, and even their beds, while 
on the next we have the tragic story of Mr. Damer, who lost 
forty thousand guineas at tennis, and then blew his brains out 
at a tavern in Covent Garden, whither he had repaired “ with 
five girls and a blind fiddler.” The tragedy was enhanced 
by the fact that his father’s steward was actually on the way 
with carte blanche to free the young spendthrift. “Can the 
walls of Almack’s help moralizing,” wrote Horace Walpole, 
“when £5,000 a year in present and £22,000 in reversion are 
not sufficient for happiness and cannot check a pistol?” A 
gambler of another sort was Elwes the miser, whose passion 
for gaming was equalled by his avarice, and who contrived 
to mingle small attempts at saving with pursuits of the most 
unbounded dissipation :— 

“ After sitting up a whole night playing for thousands with the 
most fashionable and profligate men of the time—in ornate and 
brilliantly lighted saloons, with obsequious waiters attendant 
upon his call—he would walk out about four in the morning, not 
towards his home, but into Smithfield, to meet his own cattle, 
which were coming up to market from Theydon Hall, a farm of 
his in Essex. Thero would this same man, forgetful of the scenes 
he had just left, stand in the cold or rain, haggling with a carcass 
butcher, for a shilling. Sometimes when the cattle did not arrive 
he would trudge on in the rain to meet them.” 

High play had no inconsiderable influence in the social 
revolution of the eighteenth century, which planted new men 
on old acres and aided the younger Pitt in his creation of the 
moneyed Peerage. We should have been glad if Mr. Nevill 
had elaborated this subject, and traced the substitution of 
the Lords of the Spinning Jenny for the Earls of Bareacres 
and Crabs. The remains of Shelley Hall, in Suffolk, which 
Squire Kerridge lost at play, are still standing. “ According 
to tradition he gambled away the house room by room, and 
when all the contents were gone and the house gutted, he 
pulled down certain portions and gambled away the bricks.” 
The ghost of Gaudy Brampton still haunts the attic in Blo’ 
Norton Hall, which he lost to a man who married his widow 
after he had committed suicide. 

Mr. Nevill has much to tell us on the subject of games of 
cards and of hazard, and he has many reflections, with the 
truth of which we are in complete agreement, on the hopeless- 
ness of “systems” at the Continental gaming-tables, though 
he is at pains to explain some of the more specious of them. 
We ought to be grateful for the information that the roulette 
wheels at Monte Carlo are perfectly honest machines, but we 





* Light Come, Light Go : Gambling—Gamesters—Wagers—the Turf. By Ralph 
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cannot resist a thrill of satisfaction on learning how a York. 
shire mechanic named Jaggers won £80,000 through observing 
the tendency of the wheels at certain tables to stop in such 
a manner as to cause a certain group of numbers to have an 
advantage over the rest. And we like the story of the 
clergyman of the English church at Monte Carlo, who never 
gave out any hymns under No. 36, as he had discovered 
that some of his congregation had made a practice of 
carefully noting down the numbers with a view to backing 
them at roulette. The rise of the present popularity 
of Monte Carlo is said by Mr. Nevill to date from the 
earthquake of 1887, which gave the place a prominence in 
the public eye that it had never possessed before; but its 
notoriety has completely destroyed its social charm. It is 
a legend of the rooms that admission was once refused to 
the late Marquess of Salisbury and his wife on account of 
their unfashionable attire. On learning of the offhand manner 
in which the explanations of the distinguished visitors had 
been received by the janitor, the management tried to 
amends by sending them a box for the theatre. 

No book on cards would be complete without the legend of 
“the curse of Scotland”; but Mr. Nevill assures us that the 
nine of diamonds was so designated north of the Tweed 
thirty years before the battle of Culloden. It will be news to 
many that during the Reign of Terror in France a card called 
the “ pouvoir exécutif” was substituted for the king. This 
proving too great a mouthful for the habitués of the tripots in 
the Palais Royal, a new pack was invented in which the 
king became “Le Génie,” the queen “Liberty,” the knave 
“ Equality,” and the ace “ Law,” while hearts, clubs, spades, 
and diamonds were changed into peace, war, art, and commerce. 
Those who are interested in the legends of the Turf and 
celebrities will find in these pages much diverting matter, and 
the illustrations should introduce the work to quarters where 
“the odds” and the theories of chance are treated with 
scant consideration. 








FLOWERS AND THEIR LEGENDS.* 
Tne authors of The Book of Flowers tell us in their intro- 
duction that they have made it for their own pleasure, and 
that being the best way of all of making a book, it is no 
wonder that the result is charming. The flowers of each 
season, spring, summer, autumn, and winter, have been taken 
in order, and round them have been collected all the legends, 
stories, herbalists’ prescriptions, country customs, and 
sayings which belong to them; and the authors have added 
a large number of references made to the flowers by poets. 
Some of these last are as delightful as they are fresh to 
gardener’s pages. This, for instance, from Marvell, is less 
familiar than it deserves to be:— 
“Tam the mower Damon, known 

Through all the meadows I have mown, 

On me the morn her dew distils 

Before her darling daffodils; 

And if at noon my toil me heat, 

The sun himself licks off my sweat; 

While going home the evening swect 

In cowslip-water bathes my feet.” 
It is a passage into which, as the authors happily write, “all 
the simples and the sweets of all the still-rooms would seem 
to have been pressed and compressed.” So much might be said, 
indeed, almost of a mere list of English flower-names, and 
The Book of Flowers has the completest list we have seen. 
All the alternatives and country synonyms that the authors 
could discover have been included; there is a bouquet on 
every page. The names belong to the very genius of the 
English village. The flowers are friends, and welcomed as 
friends, Betty and John and Nancy and William; the country 
girls make up love-stories about them, the plonghman nods to 
them on the way to his field. What could be better than the 
old country names,—Fair-maid-of-February for the snowdrop, 
Dove-in-the-ark for tied bundles of lavender, Silks-and-silver- 
Johns for London pride, Midsummer-men for the orpine 
stonecrop, Bridget-in-her-bravery for scarlet lychnis? Some 
of the names are hard to explain. Why should milk-wort be 
known as Grace-of-God? Or how did Dorset villagers decide 
to name the Virginian double stock Children-of-Israel ? 
Naked-Lucy is easier; the meadow saffron comes up the 
flower before the leaves. 


* The Rook of Flowers. By Katharine Tynan and Frances Maitland. Londons 
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Flowers used for cosmetics tell of simple wooings. Fumitory 

was “cropped by maids” 

“To boil in water, milk or whey, 
For washes on a holiday.” 

Thus was sunburn avoided. Silverweed had to be soaked 
in milk or buttermilk, but to do any real good the flower 
bad to be nine days in the milk, and after that maidens 
were assured by the herbalist that “if they wash their 
faces therewith it will make them to look faire and 
beautifull.” Other prescriptions survive to-day; the petals 
of the scarlet lychnis, rubbed on the cheek for high days 
and holidays, are held to add attractions. Bog asphodel, 
on the other hand, has lost some of its powers. It used 
to make bones brittle, and it was in repute as a hair- 
dye; golden hair was got from bog asphodel. To make 
sure of the success of the holiday, or to guess at the future, 
there are special flowers whose advice can still be taken. 
Midsummer is the best time. On Midsummer Eve in 
Somersetshire village maidens pluck orpine, or Midsummer- 
men, and take it home and hang it up; “if the flower turns to 
the right the lover is faithful, if to the left he will prove 
untrue.” Roses are even easier to tell with. The questioner, 
bareheaded, at midnight on Midsummer Eve, plucks a garden 
rose; not a word must be spoken, nor the rose be looked at; 
it must be put away till Christmas Eve; “then, if the lover is 
faithful, it will be as fresh as when it was picked.” The 
general rule of courtship would seem to be decided upon a 
little hopelessly. 

Some flowers belong by right to certain seasons. Spring 
has really come when the countryman on the village green 
can place his foot on twelve daisies at once; and a pretty 
variant is that it is spring when a maid’s foot can cover seven. 
Daisies are in many old superstitions. The daisy is bellis “a 
bello, as some think, because it is useful in war to heal the 
soldiers’ wounds.” It is unlucky to let a sucking child touch 
a daisy; “the flower will grow above him before he comes to 
be weaned.” You must cover the first daisy of the year with 
your foot, or it will grow on your grave before the year is 
out. Another plant of superstition is the foxglove. Fox- 
glove is “folk’s-glove”; in Cheshire it is fairy-cap, and in 
Ireland goblin-glove. Irish folk-lore, too, discovered the fox- 
glove to be very effectual against witchcraft. Lady Wilde 
writes of it in her book on Ancient Cures, Charms, and Usages 
of Ircland :—“ The patient is rubbed all over with it, though 
the practice may be dangerous as the bewitched person may 
die under the treatment, especially if tied naked to a stake, as 
was the custom in the old days.” 

The legends which have attached themselves to various 
flowers go back, as would be natural, more often to the Nativity 
than to any other story familiar to countrymen. Sainfoin is 
the Holy-hay, which was spread for the infant Christ in the 
manger, and which, though withered and dry, burst into 
blossom in its joy. The same legend belongs to the bed- 
straw, and the bracken is associated, but not with rejoicing; 
the bedstraw broke into flower, and the flower was changed 
from white to gold, but the bracken would do no honour, and 
so, though up till then it had blossomed like other flowers, 
its blossoms were taken away from it. Lavender and rose- 
mary both are in another legend of Bethlehem. The Virgin 
Mary washed the swaddling-clothes and dried them on rose- 
mary, which has been her flower ever since; according to a 
variant, the clothes were spread on a lavender-bush, which 
before was scentless. But the more elaborate story of the 
lavender is the prettiest. It is told of Father Dugmer, one of 
the monks of the London Charterhouse :— 


“When young he was sacristan; and one day when he had 









washed the altar linen he laid it in the garden to dry. Later 
leaving his dinner to see how it was faring, he saw the Blessed 
Virgin sitting beside it, with our Blessed Lord, who in the 


mblance of a little child was pulling lavender knops, and as 
ittle children will do, casting them upon the linen. Then thought 
he good Father: ‘I may as well go to my dinner again, for the 
cloths are well kept.’” 

Another flower belongs to each member of the Holy Family. 
The germander speedwell is known also as St.-Joseph’s-flower, 
Mary’s-rest, and, in Wales, Eye-of-Christ. But the popular 
legend of the speedwell gave it its Latin name veronica. The 
flower “grew by the Way of the Cross, and such was its 
sympathy with our Lord that when Veronica wiped His face 
with her handkerchief its petals too were imprinted with the 
Saviour’s image.” 


~_—m 





Legends would be expected to multiply round the shamrock. 
The shamrock is said to have been used by St. Patrick to 
illustrate the mystery of the Trinity, when be was preaching 
on the plain outside Tara on an Easter Sunday. A quainter 
story is of other Irish saints :— 

“One day St. Sciuthin was walking on the sea when he met St. 

Barré of Cork, who was in a ship. ‘Why do you walk on tho 
sea?’ said Barré. ‘It is not the sea,’ answered Sciuthin, ‘but a 
plain, flowery, shamrocked’; and he picked up a purple flower and 
cast it to Barré in the ship, and said: ‘ Why does a ship swim or 
the plain?’ Then Barré put down his hand into the sea and teok 
a salmon thereout and cast it to Sciuthin.” 
On the shamrock the authors have contrived to write some of 
the most interesting pages in the book, particularly in 
reference to the use of the shamrock for food. There is a 
terrible passage in Spenser’s View of the Present State of 
Ireland, describing the shifts to which the Munster peasantry 
were put after the Desmond Rebellion, and the shamrock is 
mentioned as a relief from other food; but in other writers 
there is a queer perpetual association of the eating of the 
flower with swiftness of foot. The peasants snatch and eat it 
“as they run and are chased to and fro.” We are pleasantly 
surprised, by the way, to find it stated in a book partly 
written by an Irishwoman that “the plant worn in Ireland as 
the shamrock is either the white clover or the yellow-flowered 
clover.” Hitherto we had always imagined that an Irishman 
would not admit that the shamrock was any kind of clover 
at all. 





THE ENGLISH SPOKEN IN IRELAND.* 

Dr. Joycr’s literary vitality is as remarkable as his literary 
versatility. Sixty years ago he was contributing Irish folk- 
songs and notes on Irish dances to Dr. Petrie’s Ancient 
Music of Ireland. In his spare hours when an active 
teacher, Professor, and Training College Principal he pro- 
duced what have since become standard works on Irish 
school method and Irish names of places; and since his 
retirement from the Government Service some twenty years 
age he has kept his literary energy fresh by turning from 
folk-lore to folk-song, and from archaeology to history. His 
[rish historical writings exhibit close research and impartial 
judgment. His Old Celtic Romances inspired Tennyson's 
“ Voyage of Maeldune”; and, when the artistic vigour of Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones had, for the time being, failed, the 
study of these Romances gave it renewed life, by the painter's 
own confession. 

To Dr. Joyce’s first collection of Irish folk-songs Sir 
Charles Stanford and Dr. Charles Wood are indebted for 
Irish melodies harmonised by them, and popularised by the 
singing of Mr. Plunket Greene; and Dr. Joyce has quite 
recently edited his musical opus magnum, a collection of no 
less than eight hundred and forty-two Irish airs and songs 
hitherto unpublished. And now, taking a fresh departure, he 
presents us, in a popular form, with the first detailed analysis 
and systematic classification of Anglo-Irish speech. 

He has been for more than twenty years quictly gathering 
the materials for this book, with unique qualifications and 
For he spoke both Irish 


Marlborough 


opportunities for the undertaking. 
and English as a boy, and during his days at 
Street Training College had unequalled chances for inquiry 
into the differences of speech exhibited by the students under 
his care, who came from “all the four corners of Erin.” But 
he did not make any serious preparation to write upon the 
English spoken in Ireland till 1892, when he invited, through 
the medium of the Press, the contribution of collections of 
dialectical words and phrases to a projected book on the 
subject. In response to this appeal he received such col- 
lections from no less than a hundred and sixty-four persons 
in all parts of Ireland and Great Britain, and even in 
America, Australia, and New Zealand. He has, furthermore, 
studied the works of the leading writers who make use of 
different forms of Anglo-Irish and Hiberno-English dialect, 
and quotes from them at large. Finally, he has digested, and 
refers to, all the articles and pamphlets on the subject of his 
book published up to date. 

Dr. Joyce’s treatment of this considerable mass of material 
is both scholarly and attractive. The book contains many 
humorous personal reminiscences, more especially in the 
chapters devoted to “The Devil and his Territory,” 


* English as We Speak it in Ireland. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D., M.R.LA., &C.. 
&. London: Longmansand Co. (2s. 6d, net.) 
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“ Swearing,” “ Proverbs,” “Exaggeration and Redundancy,” 
and ‘* The Memory of History and Old Customs,” all of which 
are pervaded with the peculiarly dry form of fun for which Dr. 
Joyee has established a reputation. But the special value of 
his volume is its authoritative explanation of the origin and 
building up of the forms of English spoken in Ireland. 

Dealing with the sources of “ Anglo-Irish dialect,” he shows 
that the influences of Irish pronunciation, vocabulary, and 
idiom, and of Elizabethan English and of Lowland Scotch, have 
largely affected that form of speech. According to him, the 
Irish language has determined the popular, though not the 
5 pronunciation of the English letters “t,” “d,” “s,” 
and “z,” in imitation of their Irish sounds as in “butther’ 
(butter), “thrue” (true), “fisht” (fist), ‘“ drizzhling 
(drizzling). Irish Gaelic has also introduced into Anglo- 
English many single words, some of which—such as 
“shamrock,” “ whisky, ” “bother,” “blarney,” “ galore,” and 
even “smithereens ””"—are now current wherever English is 
spoken. 

But more interesting to the linguist, and to those who wish 
to write correct Hiberno-English, is Dr. Joyce’s chapter on 
the idioms from the Irish language imported into Anglo- 
Irish speech. These peculiarities may be classified as pre- 
positional, pronominal, adverbial, verbal, and general. Of 
the prepositional peculiarities, the following examples will 
suffice :—“ There is snow in it” is used for “ 
there,” the Gaelic preposition ann denoting “in existence.” 
“The tinker took fourpence out of the kettle,” , he 
earned fourpence by mending it. “I once heard a grand- 
mother,” writes Dr. Joyce, “an educated Dublin lady, say, in 
a charmingly pretty way, to her little grandchild who came 
up crying: ‘What did they do to you on me (to my harm)? 
Did they he sat you on me?’” This is just the sense of the 
Irish preposition air (on) before a personal pronoun or 
personal name after an active verb. 


The 


” 


‘here is snow 


—i.e 


reflexive pronouns “myself,” “himself,” &c., have 
meanings borrowed from the Irish to be found in such 
phrases as “The birds are singing for themselves,” “I felt 
dead (dull) in myself.” The personal pronoun has a curious 
use in Irish-English which comes straight from the Gaelic, 
as, for example, “I saw Thomas and he sitting by the fire.” 
Hence Charles Wolfe, an Irishman, in his “ Burial of Sir 
John Moor 
We thought, as we hollowe 
And smoothed down hi nely pillow, 
That the foe and the strang uld tread on his 
And we far away on the billow.” 

The following are instances of adverbial peculiarities in 
Hiberno-English:—The Irish Js amhlaidh (it is the way), 
meaning “thus” or ‘‘in order that,” is responsible 
for such expressions as these: “ Whatdo you want, James?” 
“Tis the way, ma’am, my mother sent me for the loan of the 
shovel.” “] brought anumbrella the way I wouldn't get wet.’ 
In colloguial Irish the words “ * and “itself” are expressed 
by fein, but the Anglo-Irish avoid the word “even” and in- 
correctly use “itself” in its place,—d.c., “If I had that much 
itself,” “TfI had even that much.” The English 
“when” is expressed in Gaelic by an the hour or the 
time; hence “ The time you arrived I was away in town.” 


e” writes 





d his »w bed, 
lo 





head, 


er Wi 


“bow” or 


even 


meaning 


Warr, 


Verbal peculiarities from the Irish are the use of the 
narrative infinitive, a construction common to the old 
Irish annals, and still fast-rooted in Irish folk speech,— 
e.g., ‘‘How did the mare get that hurt?” “Oh! Tom 


Cody to leap her over the garden wall, and she to fall 
on her knees on the stones.” The Irish Gaelic is without 
the perfect and pluperfect tenses, and the Irish people 
do not know how or do not care to use them in their 
English, but feeling their need of them supply it by a 
ant 4 shrasis. Thus when we should say, “I have finished my 
they say, “I am after finishing my work,” which is a 
direct translation from the Irish. Or they wrongly use the 
preterite—z.e., “1 done my work ”’—or they incorrectly resort 
to the present progressive—i.e., “I am sitting” (for “I have 
been sitting ”) “ waiting for you for the last hour.” 

“ Corresponding devices,” writes Dr. Joyce, “are resorted to 
in order to escape the use of the pluperfect, such as, ‘An hour 
before you came yesterday I finished’ (for ‘I had finished ’) 
‘my work.’” The Irish language has a consuetudinal tense 
which the Irish people so much miss from the English tongue 
that they have manufactured one by the use of the verbs 


w ork,’ 


to Dr. 





“do” and “be,"=—1.e., “There does be a meeting of the 
Company every Tuesday,” that is to say, the meeting is helg 
regularly on that day. Sometimes “be” is used alone, —eg, 
“ My father bees at home in the morning,” i.c., is regularly at 
home. 

The following sentences strung together in the narratiye 
form from Dr. Joyce’s pages will show how Irish 
abound in the English spoken in Ireland :— 

“That was well and good, but the lion let such a roar out of him 
that she had like to be killed with the fright, and she was no foo} 
of a girl neither; when up comes long Dicky Diver, the } ' 
was to be married on, with his regulation rifle and it wasn t lo ng 
after that the lion got death from him. And if they didn’ 


1 


happy ever after, that we may ! 





di: ms 


rt live 


“The day was rising (clearing) when I called in on the 
Murphys. ‘Is himself within?’ I axed the servant girl. ‘He is go 


and herself too!’ 
half-door. 
and neither of the two axed me had I a mouth on me (w 
like some refreshment). Then i drew down with them (intr 

the subject) about the money.’ 

Dr. Joyce thus accounts for the Irish and Scotch use of “ will’ 
and “shall” as a survival from Elizabethan times. Hamlet 
says :—“I will win for him an I can; if not, I will gain 
nothing but my shame and the odd bits.” Thesecond “ 
exactly corresponds with the Irish and Scotch use. Soalso as 
regards “shall.” Its old and correct use, which indicated 
obligation, has been discarded in England since Shakespeare 


says she. With that I went in through the 
The woman had a nose on her (was looking sour) 
uld I 
luced 


will” 


made Macbeth, on being requested by his wife to “ Be bright and 
jovial among your guests to-night!” reply to her : “So shall J, 


love!” But this use of the “shall” is preserved in Ireland, for if 
you ask an attentive Irish “ boots ” to call you early, he replies: 
“T shall, Sir.” On the other hand, Punch’s Irish 
use of “will,” as he stands with his hand on a dish-cover 
inquiring: “ Will I strip, ma’am?” appears, like Topsy, to 
have “growed” of itself, and is therefore incorrect Eng 
Dr. Joyce has not accounted for the equally common 
confusion of “ would” and “should,” and it is to be 
that he will do so in a second edition of his book, whic h 
be assured. 

Dr. Joyce points out that the correct English 
diphthongs ea and e?, and of long e, was the same as long 
“fate” from Elizabethan to comparatively recent times. Thus 
Cowper rhymes “sea” with “way”; Tate and Brady rhyme 





hoped 


should 


sound of the 
ain 


‘conceive” with “grave”; while Pope rhymes “race” with 
“Lucrece” and “sphere” with “fair.” On the other hand, 
the correct old English pronunciation of ze and has not 


therefore Irish people never say praste 


hKape tor 


changed in Ireland ; 
for priest, belave for believe, indade for indeed, or 
keep, as writers of shoddy Anglo-Irish think they do 

* Vocabulary and Index” is a somewhat misleading heading 
Joyce’s twelfth chapter, which certainly contains a 
fairly full vocabulary, but is in no sense an index to the 
text of the preceding chapters, though such an idex was to 
be looked for in a book of this kind. 

There is no Irish Dialect Society to contest Dr. Joyce's 
use of the term “Anglo-Irish dialect” as a _ general 
description of the English spoken in Ireland. But doubt 
the representative scholars of the Irish-speaking provinces 
would hold that each of them has impressed a dialect of 
its own upon the English spoken within its borders, 

Then the Anglo-Irish of much of County Wexford was 
undoubtedly of West Saxon origin, and we imagine that 
Sir John Byers has something to say for the existence of 
more than one Scoto-Irish dialect in Ulster, as doubtless 
would Mr. Henry Hart and Mr. W. J. Craig, 
spearean scholars, had they lived to produce their important 
glossary of North of Ireland words. 

The curious resemblance of many English proverbs, folk- 
sayings, and primitive forms of expression to Anglo-Irish 
examples drawn from the Gaelic raises the interesting 
question whether some of these may not date back to 
days when British-Celtic must have considerably affected 
Anglo-Saxon speech. These proverbs, sayings, and idioms 
may, indeed, go back to a time when a Celtic speech, cognate 
to the Irish, pervaded England. That it died hard in this 
country is now beginning to be conceded. For, quite apart 
from the obvious influence of the Cumbrian, Cambrian, and 
Cornish Celtic dialects upon the English North-Western, 
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the Shake- 


Border, and South-Western counties, it is now held by some 
that British speech lingered on in the North York moors 
till after the Norman Conquest, whilst so far East as 
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Lincolnshire we find in the shepherds’ tallies traces of a 
Celtic language. 

We should like to have followed Dr. Joyce through the 
chapters in which he illustrates the ingenium perfervidum 
Scotorum by such comparisons as “ My stomach is as dry as a 
lime-burner’s wig,” and such proverbs as “If you give away 
an old coat, don’t cut off the buttons”; or dwell upon his dis- 
quisition on the Irish methods of “dodging a curse,” as 
exemplified in the well-known expression, “The dear knows,” 
or more correctly, “‘ The deer knows” (Thauss ag fee), by which 
Thauss ag Dhee (God knows) is avuided ; or quote some of the 
delicious anecdotes with which his pages abound. But space 
forbids, and we conclude by warmly recommending his book 
to all would-be writers and tellers of Irish stories as by far 
the most authoritative guide to the English spoken in Ireland 
that has yet appeared. 





THE COURT OF WILLIAM III* 
TH1s book may be recommended as a wholesome alterative 
after the surfeit of political reading from which most of us 
are suffering just now. The remedy is, it is true, of the 
homoeopathic kind, for the story which is told is political 
from beginning to end; but this is the secret of its effective- 
ness. We see the “Glorious Revolution of 1688” as it really 
was; the whole careers of the men who worked for it and 
against it, who laid mines and counter-mines—many of them 
busy with both activities at once—are open before us; confi- 
dential documents, meant only for Cabinets or circles still 
more select, are at our disposal; nothing, in fact, is 
lacking for the formation of an impartial judgment. And 
what do we see? A labyrinth of double-dealing, of 
intrigue, of falsehood and treachery, such as the most 
furious partisan of to-day never dreams, even in his 
wildest moods, of imputing to a political opponent. Take 
the case of Marlborough. His is beyond question by 
far the greatest name in the whole company which the 
authors of this volume marshal so skilfully before us. 
The student of history knows about the Earl of Danby, 
the Marquis of Halifax, Lord Wharton, and their fellow- 
politicians; but “the man in the street” knows about 
Marlborough ; he is included by common consent in the small 
company of really great Englishmen. But what villainies 
he committed! Yet, after committing them—this is the 
great marvel of the story—he rose to the highest eminence. 
The circumstances of his first rise were disreputable in the 
extreme. He was made a page in the household of the 
Duke of York by the intervention of his sister, who was 
the Duke’s mistress; and he obtained the means by which 
later promotion was helped on by selling himself to a 
profligate woman. Such a start would hardly help a man 
now. Our authors think that he was sincere when, on 
the strength of his devotion to Protestantism, he offered 
his services to William of Orange. “Men of sincere 
religious principles do not permit them to affect incon- 
veniently the practical affairs of life” is their some- 
what cynical comment. Doubtless there are opinions, held 
with intellectual sincerity, which do not affect practical life, 
but these cannot be called “ principles.” A principle cannot 
be other than sincere, and though a man may temporarily 
depart from it under stress of passion, it must regulate his 
life. Marlborough was sincere in the sense that he really 
believed that the future belonged to William, not to James. 
When he came to doubt—and there were many things to shake 
his faith—be promptly “hedged.” That many others did, but 
the methods which he employed were peculiarly infamous. The 
climax of villainy was reached in 1694, when he informed the 
Jacobites, and through them the French Government, of the 
intended attack on Brest. The fortifications were strengthened; 
an army was collected; when the attack was made it failed 
completely, Talmash, the commander of the land forces, falling 
in the action. Marlborough got rid of the only rival who 
counted, and put King James heavily in his debt ; but it was 
at the cost of the lives of a thousand of his countrymen. 
Take, again, the case of a much smaller man, Admiral 
Russell, who yet counts because he had to act. Politicians 
wrote letters, but Russell commanded the Fleet. He had been 
one of the chief agents in bringing over William of Orange, 
and had been handsomely rewarded. A pension of three 


* The Court of William UI, By Edwin and Marion Sharpe Grew, London 
Mills and Boon. [15s. uet.] 











thousand a year, a grant of land near Charing Cross, not to 
be sold by the square foot, as it would be now, but still 
valuable, and high naval command might seem to be enough ; 
but he was not satisfied, and he turned to the Jacobites. 
Happily they did not satisfy him any better; and he had at 
least something to keep him faithful to the party in possession. 
And so when the great battle of La Hogue was fought on 
May 19th, 1692, he did his duty, and England was saved from 
an invasion which might have ended in conquest. But who 
can tell what might have happened if only King James had 
given before some practical proof that he was a better pay- 
master than King William? What King James actually did 
told quite the other way. Before the battle took place he issued 
a Declaration. Perhaps we ought to respect his honesty ; but 
it was, as our authors describe it, “a monumental piece of 
indiscretion.” He gave no assurances for the future; he 
announced no amnesty for the past. His chief object 
seemed to be to let every one know who would suffer 
if he returned. No one was too obscure to be included in the 
list. Jurymen who had condemned Jacobite accused, 
gaolers who had assisted in their imprisonment, “the crowd 
of ignorant fishermen” who had threatened his own sacred 
person in the flight to Faversham, figured in the lists of the 
conscription. Such a Pretender was beyond the help of the 
most zealous traitors. Is it not proof enough of the times 
having mended that such things are unthinkable of the 
commanders of our armies and fleets ? 

We may turn to a more pleasing side of the subject. 
No one shows to more advantage in the Revolution 
drama than William Bentinck, Earl of Portland. He 
was absolutely honest and single-minded. It is true that 
he had not the temptations to double-dealing which beset 
his colleagues at the new King’s Council-table. He bad 
no double interest to provide for. All his fortunes were 
embarked in the ship which carried his Royal master. 
But there was a glow of personal devotion which gave his 
fidelity an uncommon lustre. And he was as able as he was 
devoted. In domestic politics, in foreign relations, he was a 
sure resource. The pity of the story is in the marring of this 
great friendship; it might have taken a place with the 
famous friendships of legend and history but for this. It is 
not quite easy to get hold of the rights and wrongs of the 
quarrel which divided the two men. The sudden favour 
which the King showed to Arnold Joost van Keppel, atter- 
wards created Earl of Albemarle, was undoubtedly the prime 
cause. Bentinck detested the new favourite, and, finding his 
protests in vain, retired from Court. He still gave on 
occasion his loyal service to the King, but the friendship 
ceased, only to be renewed in the last hours of William's life. 
It is not easy to find in history a scene so pathetic us that in 
which the dying King, too far gone for speech, took the 
hand of his old friend and put it on his heart. Was Bentinck 
moved by an unreasonable jealousy? William was eager to 
keep him at his side; he condescended to entreaties such as 
a King seldom stoops to make. Is it unfair to count this 
against him, to deduce from it a consciousness of wrong ? 
That is a question which cannot be argued here. But thi 
know, that Bentinck, though he may have been obstinate 
and narrow, had in his nature no vicious strain such as his 
greatest admirers are constrained to admit in the King. 
On the strength of that plea, judgment must surely be 
entered for him. 

The figure of the Queen as it appears in these pages is 
almost wholly admirable. The most serious fault laid to her 
charge concerns her demeanour when she came to England. 
Her father had been driven from his throne. No doubt he 
had got his deserts; nor had she received much affection 
from him; still, it was thought that she might have shown 
more gravity. Evelyn, who was, indeed, the last man in 
the world to pardon levity, noticed her gay demeanour un- 
favourably. “She seems to be of a good nature, but she 


} 


takes nothing to heart.” This last judgment is certainly 


untrue. She took many things to heart: her husband’ 

absence, the risks he ran, the cares of government which fell 
on her shoulders when he was away. Nothing remains except 
a fault of manner to which it would be unfair to attach much 
importance. She was well aware that she was closely watched. 


A grave demeanour would have been interpreted to mean 
displeasure at the events which had put her husband 
throne. Anything would seem to ber better than that. Of 


if 
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the English statesmen of the time, Somers stands easily 
first in respect of all the solid qualities that make the 
good citizen. Swift, who hated him because he had remained 
faithful to principles which Swift himself had deserted, 
thought that he had “all excellent qualifications except 
virtue”; Addison, on the other hand, thought that his 
principles were “founded in reason and supported by virtue.” 
One virtue, very rare in his time, he certainly possessed, 
absolute integrity both in public and in private life. Next to 
Somers comes Halifax the “Trimmer.” He was not ashamed 
of the name; he appropriated and defended it in his Character 
of a Trimmer, and his famous maxim, “ Positive decisions are 
always dangerous, especially in politics,” comes to the same 
thing. Nor can it be denied that there are times when 
trimming keeps the ship of State from capsizing. But the 
subject is too big for discussion here. The reader will find 
other portraits of the men of the day, Thomas Osborne, Duke 
of Leeds, Sunderland, Wharton, Shrewsbury, Nottingham, 
and Rochester, all of them drawn with a capable hand. And 
he will see William himself, of whom we have said nothing 
because there was so much to be said. Altogether, this is a 
book to be read. 





A BATHCHAIRMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Mr. H. G. Wetts has written about so many men and 
things, and has imagined so many heroes for his stories, 
that when he proclaims that he has met a hero and a 
genius in real life, we must naturally feel interested. What 
could be more promising? Here is the Life of a bathchair- 
man, written by the bathchairman himself, and prefacing the 
autobiography is an introduction by Mr. H. G. Wells,—an 
introduction which is in effect a review of the book. Few 
reviewers can have praised the work of any writer as entlusi- 
astically as Mr. Wells praises Mr. Meek. Mr. Meek, we read, 
is “a very extraordinary man.” There is “at moments, 
beyond all question, the stark simplicity of literary great- 
ness about him.” Mr. Wells puts him “high among the 
writers of our time.” His style seems to Mr. Wells “extra- 
ordinarily clear and simple”; the book is “a living work,” 
and soon. Thus we read, and open Mr. Meek’s pages with the 
expectation of finding, if not a new Bunyan, at least a man 
who has looked deeply into the springs of life, and has some- 
thing to say a little better than others have said it. Here and 
there, at least, the life he describes should be touched to fine 
issues. Mr. Wells’s vision presumably detects the touch; we 
have not been so fortunate. 

Mr. Wells, we think, does his protégé some disservice by 
his too enthusiastic eulogy. We gather that it was on his 
advice, or rather at his urgent request, that Mr. Meek was 
induced to set down the facts of his life on paper, and we 
imagine we are not wrong in supposing that Mr. Wells sug- 
gested the main lines on which the Life should be written. 
Nothing was to be omitted, however sordid; and the result, it 
must be owned, is pretty sordid sometimes. We need not be 
surprised that Mr. Wells should praise the shamelessness of 
some of the writing; but what is strange is that he should 
find nothing to disapprove in the dullness of it. Although 
Mr. Meek’s life has been hitherto a wretched failure, it cannot 
be said to have been an interesting failure. He was born on 
June Ist, 1868, in a cottage just behind the ‘Rose and Crown’ 
at Eastbourne. When he was fourteen he suffered a great deal 
from toothache, and learnt to smoke, and after eighty-six 
pages of other equally striking facts relating to his youth, we 
find him embarking for America, where he worked on a farm, 
and got “ good cool-smoking tobacco such as one cannot buy 
in this God-forsaken country at any price.” Returning to 
Evgland, apparently for no particular reason, he travelled 
from Glasgow, which he left at 2 p.m., and having some 
time to wait at Leeds, he would have had a look round, 
but it poured in torrents. Back at Eastbourne, he became 
assistant-steward at the Liberal Club, and he “sank,” as 
he puts it, to bathchair work, which hitherto he had always 
considered beneath him, on February 13th, 1891. Since 
then, until a few months ago, when an unexpected 
uncle turned up and apparently held out the prospect of a 
less difficult future, be has been a bathchairman at East- 
bourne, and has come to the conclusion that life will not be 
really worth living until Socialism provides a “well-ordered 

* George Meek, Bathchairman, By Himself. With an Lotroduction by H. G. 
Wells. London: Constable and Co. [s.] 








combination of the workers as a class-conscious body grounded 
scientifically.” How this happy result is to be attained by 
the help of workers like Mr. Meek we are not informed, but 
meanwhile Mr. Meek assures us that his own tastes are simple 
enough. He finds time to read,—generally Browning, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Virgil, and Lucretius. 
Shakespeare’s plays he has get through for the third time, 
but cannot see what there is “out of the way wonderful 
about them.” He prefers Homer, but he cannot stand Scott 
or Thackeray anyhow. These predilections possibly accoun 
for the individuality of his own writing, which is enlivened 
by such arresting exclamations as Comment! Hein! and 
Tiens! As for the ordinary needs of life, all that Mr. Meek 
asks for is “a quiet home in the country, with birds and trees 
and flowers.” But society will not do enough for him. 
“ Mein Gott!” he exclaims, “but if I had only a fair chance 
of living a decent life, how I should live!” Then, on another 
page, he tells us exactly how he would live. “My nature is 
so complex that ‘Take no thought for the morrow’ is an 
order I obey readily. Indeed, I find I have to. If I plan and 
take care, everything goes wrong...... If I make up my 
mind to do a thing, it is hardly ever done. If I determine not 
to do a thing, it usually happens.” We, for our part, should 
scarcely call this a complex nature ; certainly not so complex as 
the mind which can find admiration for such a character, or 
for the setting down of grimy detail which the writing of such 
a Life under Mr. Wells’s direction apparently involves. 





HOUSES AND HOMES.* 

THERE was certainly room for a practical book dealing with 
the art of building a house, looked at from the point of view 
of an architect’s client rather than of the architect. It is 
doubtless true that architects frequently find their clients 
exasperatingly ignorant, but it is also true that it is very 
difficult for a client to find out many of the things he wants 
to know. Nothing, for instance, is harder than to ascertain 
at the outset how much any kind of building is going to cost. 
The architect may furnish an estimate, showing that the 
building in sifu will cost so much, but the client almost 
invariably finds that there is a large bill for extras which he 
could not calculate for, simply because he did not know they 
would be necessary. It is just this difficulty which Mr. Shaw 
Sparrow sets out to solve, and on the whole he solves it very 
well. He tells the would-be builder of a house what he may 
and what he may not expect from his architect, and he dis- 
cusses the “pros” and “cons” of various materials for walls, 
various styles of roof, doors, windows, and so on. There is 
sound common-sense in many of his recommendations, particu- 
larly those which are designed to make what might be a mere 
house into a real home; and there is some excellent advice on 
the choosing of furniture and on taste in upholstering. Why 
should chairs and sofas be allowed to be covered with patterns 
of roses or cherries? We do not naturally desire to sit upon 
roses or cherries. Or why should carpets be patterned with 
bouquets tied up with ribbons? There is nothing natural or 
right in treading upon bouquets. Some of Mr. Sparrow's 
soundest strictures are upon the inconvenience and unhealthi- 
ness of the average London flat, with its small hall, its rooms 
opening into each other (perhaps a bedroom into the kitchen !), 
and the well-hole by which the whole block of flats is 
ventilated. A well-hole without through ventilation from 
the bottom to the top is as unhealthy as a well itself may be, 
and the windows opening into such a hole are merely so many 
inlets for poison. Mr. Sparrow looks at his subject from the 
hygienic point of view, and he is nearly always practical. 
One of his suggestions, however, is surely out of the question. 
He proposes that when an architect’s client receives his plans 
he should go down to the spot with the architect’s pupil and 
set out the whole house himself, with double lines of white 
tape, with sawdust in between to show the thickness of the 
walls! Apart from difficulties caused by uneven ground, 
could anything be more impracticable, even in the matter of 
the time involved? The same amount of labour spent in real 
endeavour to “read” a good plan would be much better spent, 
at all events for people able to understand anything whatever 
about building. A merit of the book is that it is well illus- 
trated with such plans, by most of the best-known architects 
of the day. 


* Our Homes and How to Make the Best of Them, By W. Shaw Sparrow 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, [7s. 6d, net.] 
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A TRANSLATION OF CLERY’S JOURNAL#* 
Wuen a King is a hero to his valet, it generally follows that 
the valet himself possesses heroic qualities; and if Louis XVI. 
was a man whose sincere patriotism, courage, and Christian 
philosophy are only now generally appreciated, all the more 
honour to the faithful servant who reverenced his master 
so sincerely in his lifetime, in spite of all those outward 
disadvantages Pagers obseured Louis’s good qualities. 

The few words with which Cléry is introduced to the reader 
at the opening of this translation of his well-known Journal 
might very well have been extended into a memoir of a few 
pages. They give, however, the chief facts in Cléry’s life: his 
birth at Versailles in 1758, his training under the Princesse 
de Guéméné, governess of the Royal children (oddly enough 

‘Madame Guéméné” by the translator), his entering 
fice in 1752, and three years later 
He was fortunate t 


his imprisonment 





called 
the King’s personal ser 
that of the infant Duke of Normandy. 
escape with his life from the Temple, where 
ontinued for several weeks after the execution of the King. 


He 





After a short interval of freedom, the Terror seized him, and 
he lay at La Force in imminent danger till the fall of 
He was in attendance on 
} 


iS 


Robespierre set the prisoners free. 
Madame Royale after her release in 1795, and afterwar 
entered the service of Louis X VIII., with whom he remained 
till his death in 1809. 

The present translation of Cléry’s famous Journal hardly 
does it justice. The author evidently knows French much 
better than English, and there is no question that the 
contrary state of things is a better equipment for a really 
successful translation. We doubt whether an English writer, 
however well taught in French, would be emp! yed to 
translate English books into French. The rendering here is 
literal enough; but something more is needed for easy and 
enjoyable reading. 

As for the Journal itself, the wider the circle of its readers, 
the better for historical and biographical truth and justice. 
Whatever the excuses of a revolutionary time, the exaggerated 
terrors, the madness which then held France, and which some 
writers are pleased to glorify, the story of Louis X VI. and his 
family in the Temple, bere told by an honest man, is a page in 
the wonderful history of France on which, in her right senses, 
she can hardly look back without shame and sorrow. 





THE MAKING OF A KING-+ 

Tue name of Miss I. A. Taylor isa guarantee of thoughtful, 
conscientious work on the historical subjects with which she 
occupies herself. Her new book will be found by many 
readers particularly attractive. She has ] been one of 
those writers for whom the seventeenth century 
charm and interest of its own—witness her Lives of Queen 
Henrietta Maria and Queen Christina of Sweden—and here 
she deals in the fullest detail with the first ten years of that 
century, years of change and transition, during which Henry 
of Navarre and his Minister Sully, civil wars over, were 
engaged in laying the foundations of a France that was 
to be. 

The King whose “ making 
help of memoirs and chronicles manifold, is Louis Bagge 
Henry’s son, so unlike his father that scandal had its say, 
quite falsely, there is every reason to believe. His mother's 
nationality was enough to account for the dark Italian strain 
in Louis, and he sl owed himself his Royal ‘father’s son in 
He knew, as Henry did, 
At more than’ one crisis 
nd steady confidence 





has a singular 


” Miss Taylor describes, with the 


some part at least of his character. 

when he possessed a good Minister. 
in Richelieu’s career the King’s ped a 
saved him. 

But Lonis XTII. had many deficiencies,—he was not great 
either as a man or as a King. One cannot, however, read the 
picturesque account of his boyhood without clearly seeing 
that his bringing up was responsible for a great deal. Itisa 
melancholy story on the whole. The poor child, delicate in 
health, and of a passionate, morbid temperament, always 
difficult to manage, needed what he never had,—a wholesome, 
well-organised daily life, and the constant presence of affection, 





* The Royal Family in the Te mple Prison. By Jean Baptiste Cant-Hanet, 
eallel Cléry. With a ple ntary ( pter on “The Last Hour f 
Louis XVI.,” by his C nf ssor, Y Ablé Edgeworth de Firmont. Translated 
from the French by E. Jules Méras. London: T. Fisher Unwin, (4s, 6d, net. 

+ The Making of a King. By I. A, Taylor, With 17 Illustrations, London 
Hutchinson and Co, [12s, 6d. net.] 





both tender and wise. He was fed on drugs and trained by 
whippings. Henry IV., though fond of his children, was a 
better guide to his kingdom than to them. Marie de Médicis 
was somewhat stupid, undemonstrative, and cold. Madame 
de Montglat, the Royal governess, thought it her duty to be 
severe. The child’s natural affections had so small an ¢ uth t 
that it is no wonder if he grew up to care for little but dogs 
and birds, games and sports, and for the more or less worth- 
less young men who made themselves necessary to him from 
very early days. 

At the same time those who take up Miss Taylor's book 
with preconceived ideas—or with none—of the character of 
Louis XIII. will find that a careful biographer is justified in 
describing it as by no means without attractiveness. The 
boy, not nine years old when Henry died, was extremely loyal 
to his father. “ He could not bear,” says Miss Taylor, “ to be 
told by flatterers of the day wh he would fill the King’s 
place. ‘Let us not speak of that, he said shortly. 

The King’s enemies were his enemies.” He was exceedingly 
generous, kind to the poor, and liberal with money, for which, 
indeed, he had a certain scorn, refusing purses of gold that 
Sully offered him. With his young playmates, half-brothers, 
nobles of the Court, he was curiously firm and just; his ideas 
of right conduct were clear and severe, enforced with a 
quiet Royal dignity. It seems that in absolutely at 
surroundings he might have become a finer man than his 





on has a Royal childhood been more carefully 
nd chronicled than that of Louis XIII. His physician, 
Héroard, loved the poor boy, and dosed him with the best 
ntentions. It is to him that modern writers owe most of 
lve of Henry IV.’s lonely little eldest son and 


se unhealthy world in which he was trained for sovereignty, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE RECTOR’S BOOK OF CLAYWORTH, NOTTS. 
The Rector’s Book of Clayworth, Notts. Transcribed and Edited 
by Harry Gill and Everard L. Guilford, M.A. (H. B. Saxton, 
) . 6d, net.) —On July 29th, 1672, William Sampeon 





im. 10, 


was presented to the benefice of Clayworth; he was instituted on 
the 3lst, inducted on August 10th, and read himself in the next 
day,—they m to have lost no time in those days. Two months 
later the Master of Pembroke Hall, to whose resignation he owed 
his preferment, made him President of that Colles rhis 
n itated a non-residence of threo years. <A rding]) find 
under date “ Nov. 27th, 75,” the entry: “I came over to 1 le.” 
On March 27th, 1676, he procured a book of vellum which was to 
serve as a record of all notable events concerning the parish and 
the benefice, births, marriages, deaths, briefs, income, “1 irk- 


able instances of God’s Providence,” and so forth. 


that his suce rs would continue the record 








have not done, but we can at least be thankful that the 
book survives, for it is full of curiosities, or what t 
eenturies and a half have made curiositic There is the 
income, for instance, collected in those days in kind, 1 

sisting of an unromantic tithe-rent charge. The old system had 
the merit or demerit of being highly speculative. The rector’s 
best year was 1698, when he cleared £246 6s. 4d.; his worst 1688 
when the income fell to £109 8s. 93d. This y ] tl uled 
twenty-two quarters of wheat at 20s., and forty-four of barley at 
15s. In 1698 the figures were thirty-two of wheat at £2, and 
fifty-six of barley at £1 7s. 6d. One constant di } 
disputing with the Reman, The rector v¥ a stickler f 
rights. He even ex 1d a farthing in the shilli1 f the 
laboure Ww -—it v paid, ho ver, by the far: J 

two years’ trial the charge was dropped. Chu t 1 I - 
rate came together to about £15. But if rate ( 1 very 

taxes were. Sometimes these were of a strange kind. In 159ta 
tax of 4s. was put on every burial; if the person buried 32 
Doctor of Law, Physic, or Divinity, £5 extra had to be paid 
Rector Sampson records having paid it when his elder brot 


London physician—he had held a benefice in the Com " 
time—came down to see him and died four days afterward In 


almost every year there are entries of sundry “ briefs,” col 

made throughout the kingdom for various objects In 1 1 
collected for a fire at Havant, 2s. 71d. for another at Headon in 
Holderness, 5s. 6d. for sufferers by shipwrec! nd £1 Sd. for 
redemption of captives at Algiers. In 1686 the “ Protestants fled 
out of France” get £2 123. 6d. (possibly the fact of a Pay King 
opened the purs -strings). In 1689 the Irish Prote t t 
£1 7s. 5d., and 123. 7d. in 1690. But the Clayworth people re 
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not very generous. In 1691 the hundred and sixty Easter com- 
municants (the celebrations were on Palm Sunday, Good Friday, 
and Easter Day) gave 11s. 6d. in all, rather less than a penny 
apiece. The Easter offerings vary between over £4 and under £3. 
Every parishioner over sixteen was supposed to pay 4d. Clayworth 
had about four hundred inhabitants, of whom two hundred and 
fifty would be liable. It is noticeable that the births scarcely 
equal the burials. 








LABRADOR. 

Labrador. By W.G. Gosling. (Alston Rivers. 21s. net.)—We 
are glad that Mr. Gosling felt himself constrained to abandon his 
firat idea of dealing with Labrador in a few chapters which should 
supplement a history of Newfoundland. The result is that we 
have the most complete book that has yet been written on the 
Mr. Gosling begins with the reputed and disputed 
On the whole the story, though not without 
difficulties, may be accepted. A gap of something like five cen- 
turics follows, and then we come to the name of John Cabot. His 
first voyage, made in 1497 with a vessel that carried a crew of 
eighteen men, lasted little more than three months. He seems to 
have gone again in the following year, this time having five ships. 
Here he disappears from history. In the first half of the sixteenth 
century various voyages were made, and we begin to get the testi- 
mony of maps. In 1534 happened the voyage of Jacques Cartier; 
it was repeated in 1537, and again in 1541. At this stage we 
get to a rivalry of claims: Cabot went out under the auspices of 
Henry VII.; Cartier started from St. Malo. The French occupa- 
tion came first, and lasted into the second half of the eighteenth 
century; after the battle of Quebec the country passed under 
English rule. Here the first notable name is that of George Cart- 
wright, who went out in 1770, and had during the next quarter of a 
century some singularly diversified experiences. These, as they are 
told by Mr.Gosling, make a very interesting chapter in the wonderful 
history of the British pioneers. After a chapter ‘on the Eskimos 
we hear about the Moravian Brethren, whose work in Labrador 
makes one of the finest chapters in a noble story of Christian 
effort. Finally, we have an account of Dr. Wilfrid Grenfell, as 
honourable a name, to say the least, as any that occurs in the 
history of Labrador. His book on the subject was noticed in the 
Spectator of February 19th. Readers of this volume will find the 
bare sketch given above filled in with much valuable detail, ethno- 
graphical, historical, and commercial. Some figures under the 
last heading may be given. In 1908 the export of codfish from 
Labrador was 288,836 quintals, estimated at about £160,000. 
Other exports were trifling, little over £8,000. The Moravians 
exported goods to the value of about £12,000. 


subject. 
Norse settlement. 








OXFORD FROM WITHIN. 

Oxford from Within. By Hugh de Sélincourt. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net.)—We cannot say that this book helps us 
much to understand the inwardness of Oxford life, past and 
present. There is an “Intruder” who plays the part of advocatus 
diaboli, and his suggestions and accusations are answered more or 
less satisfactorily. We are told something about educational 
matters, compulsory Greek and other things; something about 
games—is Rugby football really a better game to watch than 
Association? many think not—about dramatic performances, and 
other subjects. It is all readable enough, but scarcely illuminating. 
Then there is an historical element; perhaps this is more to the 
point; history is never out of place. (But were undergraduates 
flogged “all through the Stuart period” sixty years after the 
mythical chastising of John Milton?) Thepictures are by Mr. Yoshio 
Markino, who gives us in “A Note by the Artist” his impressions 
of the place. Twelve are in colour, the colour sometimes being 
somewhat startling—we know the Turl pretty well, but never saw 
it as it appears in the frontispiece—others, as “ Little Venice,” are 
more attractive, at least to most eyes. Eight are in sepia, two 
(“ All Souls” and “In Front of the Sheldonian”) having a very 


photographic look. As a whole they are distinctly interesting. 








AND TIMES OF HILDEBRAND 

(GREGORY VIL.) 

The Life and Times of Hildebrand (Gregory VII.) By the Right 
Rev. A. H. Mathew, D.D. (Francis Griffiths. 12s. 6d. net.)— 
Hildebrand was chosen Pope in a somewhat irregular fashion 
tumultuarie. He was officiating as Archdeacon at the funeral of 
Alexander II., when a Cardinal, then under sentence of excom- 
munication, proposed his name to the multitude, and he was 
elected by acclamation. There was nothing like a Conclave. In fact 
the story reminds one of the election of St. Ambrose. “The Arch- 
deacon,” said his proposer, “ has exalted the Roman See since the 
days of the blessed Leo”; he had indeed for some time been the 


THE LIFE 








ruling spirit at Rome, and successive Popes—their tenure of St, 
Peter’s Chair was brief in those days—recognised his valuo. 
Victor IT., Stephen IX., and Nicholas IT. occupied the throne for 
seven years altogether: Alexander held it for twelve years, and 
Hildebrand was his Prime Minister, though not, Dr. Mathew thinks, 
as omnipotent as has been sometimes represented. Gregory’s own 
Pontificate lasted for fourteen years. The most noticeable thing 
in Dr. Mathew’s careful narrative is the minimising account of 
the submission of Henry IV. at Canossa. The Emperor was, so to 
speak, a private penitent. He did not surrender the principle for 
which he had contended against the Pope. We must own that wo 
are not entirely convinced, though if it is the fact that Gregory felt 
no triumph, and was aware that a fresh struggle was before him, 
there is something to be said for this view of the incident. There 
is an important chapter on the history of Gregory’s doctrine of the 
supremacy of the spiritual power. Dr. Mathew—to put the matter 
briefly—holds that later Popes have practically abandonel 
Gregory’s position. Innocent III. held to it, and so did Paul IV. 
(1555-59). “The Pope as representative of Christ on earth has 
complete authority over princes and kingdoms and may judge the 
same.” Nothing could be more definite than this. Pius V., his 
successor, put the principle into application by deposing Queen 
Elizabeth (February 29th, 1570). Leo XIII., says Dr. Mat! 
“does not assume Petrine omnipotence”; he does not require 
Kings and Princes to act ad nutum et patientiam sacerdotis. What 
then did he mean when he beatified Felton, a man whose only 
claim to the honour was that he affixed to the gates of the Bishop 
of London’s palace the Bull of Excommunication by which 
Pius V. practically asserted the “ Petrine omnipotence” ? 








EIGHT FRIENDS OF THE GREAT. 

Eight Friends of the Great. By W.P. Courtney. (Constable 
and Co. 6s. net.)—The gleanings from the ficld of biography 
which Mr. Courtney has collected here are not without value. In 
the first we seo a picture, not by any means pleasing, of the 
English Church in the eighteenth century. Thomas Rundle was 
ordained in July, 1716, and was made Prebendary of Salisbury in 
the following year, Archdeacon of Wilts in 1720, and Treasurer 
of the Cathedral in 1721, holding meanwhile two livings. Ho» 
accompanied his patron to Durham, where he got ono of the 
“golden canonries,” and was made Master of Sherburn Hospital, 
retaining his Salisbury preferments. He was mentioned in 1733 
for the Sea of Gloucester; but serious opposition was ‘raised, 
Richard Venn, in particular, threatening to object at his Con- 
firmation,—the lawyers had not then discovered that this means 
nothing. Two years afterwards he was made Bishop of Derry, 
where he remained till his death in 1743 “at his house in 
Dublin,”—this he had built on his accession tothe See; obviously 
it was the right thing for a Bishop of Derry todo. (Mr. Courtney 
should have written “D.C.L.” for “LL.D.” as the degree 
which Rundlo took at Oxford.) A somewhat more satisfactory 
specimen of the Anglican priest is Dr. John Warner. It is truo 
that “his life was passed in a calling for which he had little 
liking,” but he was an honest man who had strong opinions in 
politics—he was a friend of Horne Tooke—and suffered for 
expressing them. The other “Friends of the Great” are Philip 
Metcalfe, a friend of Samuel Johnson; John Taylor, oculist and 
journalist, chiefly known for his connexion with the Sun; Scrope 
Davies, a friend of Lord Byron; Lord Webb Seymour, friend of 
Sydney Smith; Mrs. Lydia White, a literary lady of fashion; 
and Lord John Townsend, M.P. for Westminster 1788-90, and 
for Knaresborough 1790-1813, a politician of the Charles Fox 


following. 








NAVAL WARS IN THE BALTIC. 

Naval Wars in the Baltic. By R. C. Anderson. (C. Gilbert 
Wood. 15s.)—Few students of history, it is probable, quite realise 
how stubborn and how frequent was the fighting which went on 
between the Swedes, Danes, and Russians in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. Between 1680 and 1720 
there was in particular an almost continuous struggle. The con- 
figuration of the Baltic coast, the conditions of weather which 
prevail there, and the dangerous shoals make the sea a fine 
nursery for seamen. Mr. Anderson has given a full and pains- 
taking account of these Baltic battles. He describes the tactics 
and the fighting as clearly as he can, and abstains from comment. 
in fighting, there was always a terrible waste 
from stranding and wrecking. “ Missed stays and went aground ” 
is a common entry in the battle records of the time. Not a few 
picturesque stories occur. In 1704, for instance, one Psilander, a 
Swede in command of a fifty-gun battleship, met an English 
squadron of cight battleships of equal size and a frigate. He 
refused to strike his flag, and fought for four hours and a half 
before he surrendered. It was not war, but it was certainly 


Besides the losses 
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magnificent. Among the interesting historical facts is the naval 
growth and decline of Russia. After the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars, she rose to a great position, as far as the magnitude of 
her Fleet went; but she never did anything with it, 











FOUR SONS. 

Four Sons. By A. H. Gilkes. (G. A. Synnot, Dulwich Village.) 
—The time of the tale is the second half of what we have been 
accustomed to call the fourth century B.C., but Mr. Gilkes call: 
the third. The scene is Palaepolis, the twin community of 
Neapolis, which about this time disappears from history. The 
“four sons” are Iphicrates, a Greek; Makistos, a Macedonian; 
Elias, a Jew; and Publius, a Roman. This last is the son of 
Postumius, the officer in command of the Roman force which about 
It is with this incident that the 
e said to becin. The story itself is not 
meant to count for much; the author’s chief aim is to characterise 
the races which were then prominent in the world. We see the 
Greek race decadent in a sense, but still producing great men; the 
Jew developing the commercial instincts with which he has been so 
largely identified ; and the Roman, with something of the barbarian 
still about him, but a master of men,—the Macedonian does not 
count for much; indeed, there is ample material without him. All 
this is admirably worked out by Mr. Gilkes; his book is really 
enlightening; it should greatly help any reader who would study 
the processes by which empire passed from Greece to Rome. Of 


this time occupied Palaep« lis. 
action of the story may 








all the four “sons,” Publius is perhaps the most lifelike. 








THE EMPRESS EUGENTE. 

The Empress Eugénic. By Edward Legge. (Harper and 
Brothers. 7s. 6d. net.)—The sub-title of the book is this: “Her 
Majesty’s life since the ‘ terrible year,’ together with the statement 
of her case; the Emperor’s own story of Sedan; an account of hi: 
exile and last days; and reminiscences of the Prince Imperial, 
from authentic sources.” 
f the Emperor’s personal character, abilities, and policy, 
some of them by no means complimentary. The general impres- 
sion, indeed, does not heighten one’s opinion of the man. What- 
ever we may think of the means by which he gained his position, 
it is manifest that he was not equal to it. On the other hand, we 
find nothing about the Prince Imperial that does not raise our 
estimate of him. He always behaved with discretion and good 
taste, and “ those who knew him best spoke of him as an absolutely 
pure-minded man.” It is true that the severest test was never 


There are other things, among them 


timataes 
estimaves 0 


applied to him,—secundae res acrioribus stimulis animos explorant 


. felicitate corrumpimur. It was quite right that these 





things should be publ 1; they are within the domain of history. 
As to the rest, they might have been postponed without loss. But 


this is not the fashion of the time. 





TRAILING AND CAMPING IN ALASKA. 

Trailing and Camping in Alaska. By A.M. Powell. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 7s. 6d. net.)\—Mr. Powell’s “hot-pot” of trailing 
in this book not one but many trips— 
He has plenty of American 
humour, and is, perhaps, least effective when he tries to be serious 


adventures—he describe 
is full of interest and entertainment. 


and in earnest. He is very good when he jots down adventures 
as they come, and generally he contrives to bring the North-West 
home to us very vividly. ers and prospectors 


| their views of life 


He understands pions 
Especially he realises the strong strain 
of fatalism, without whic 
feats of endurance and daring. The prospector—more particularly, 


h no man could possibly accomplish their 


it would seem, the copper-ore prospector—is reckless to the point 
of insanity. When one hears of two men, without any special 


e for fifteen days across the Wrangell ice- 





provision, journe} 
fieid, eating frozen food the whole time, the faculty of wonder is 
exhausted. As surely as some particular trail is declared to be 
ertain death, a determined party is sure to win through and 
falsify the judgment. Mr. 
peaple to the life, and, to supply the neces 
throwa in some bad men also. Copper is, so to speak, a necessity 
of life; let all who use it read Mr. Powell’s book: they will see 
Nature places her treasures, and realise a 





Powell has pictured these strange 
wy shadows, he has 


for themselves where 
little of the price which she exacts from pioneers and discoverers. 








GARDENING BOOKS. 

The stream of books on gardening does not cease. In Rock and 
Water Gardens: their Making and Planting (Country Life, 6s. net) 
Mr. E. T. Cook edits a series of articles contributed to the Garden 
by the late Mr. F. W. Meyer. These are illustrated by photo- 
The “Water Garden” isa 


peculiarly attractive addition to a house where it can be made. 


graphs taken by Mr. Meyer himself. 


Those who live near the Thames can have water supplied at a 


quite moderate rate ; doubtless the same facilities exist elsewhere. 
Mr. Dallinson, of Kew, adds a chapter on “The Heath Garden 
The book may be recommended.—-In the series of 
“Present-Day Gardening,” under the editorship of Mr. R. 
Hooper Pearson, of the Gardener’s Chronicle (T. C. and 

Jack, 1s. 6d. net per vol.), we have a volume on Sweet Peas, 


warmly 








by Horace J. Wright, and another on Pansies, Violas, and 
Violets, by William Cuthbertson and R. Hooper Pearson. The 
series is to include all the principal varieties, each being 


treated by an expert. One of the forthcoming volumes is to 
deal, we see, with vegetables——Finally, we may mention A 
Vhite-Pa Garden, by Sara Andrew Shafer (Methuen and Co., 


7s. 6d. net). This book is arranged under the headi: f the 


various months, and it is written, says the author, for “the 
gardenless.” Still, we think that happier people, who have thei: 
plot of ground, small or large, may learn something from it. Mrs. 
Shafer draws from a well-stored memory, and her sentiment is 


based upon knowledge, besides being expr 1 with no little 


eloquence, 





THE CONQUEST OF NEW SPAIN. 

The Conquest of New Spain. By Bernal Diaz del Castillo 
Translated by A. P. Maudslay, M.A. Vol. If. (Hakluyt Society.) 
the march to Mexico, the stay in the 
city, the conflict with Narvaez, the Mexican insurrection with the 
death of Montezuma, and the retreat. The historical matter con 
tained has long since become public property. Diaz, we see, tells 
a very doubtful story about the death of Montezuma, that he was 
wounded by a shower of stones thrown by his own people, and 
died of the injuries. He is very scornful about “ Alvarado’s 
Leap,”—evidently Alvarado was not a favourite with his comrades 


—This narrative include 


} 


He betrays dissatisfaction at the distribution of the spoils of the 
Cortes, he evidently thinks, took too much; but when 
The pictures of 


conquest. 
was a soldier satisfied in such distributions? 
Court life are curious. It was costly and luxurious to a high 
degree; the rulers exercised their power with ag little concern 


for the ruled as has ever been seen, 





CRETE, THE FORERUNNER OF GREECE. 

Crete, the Forerunner of Greece. By C. H. and H. Boyd Hawes 
(Harper and Brothers. 2s, 6d net.)—Both Mr. and Mrs. Hawes 
have done work in the field of Cretan discovery,—the first in the 
province of anthropometry, the second by the excavation, when 
she was Miss Harriett Boyd, of the Minoan settlement of Gournia. 
Their book comes with a recommendation from Dr. Evans, and no 
one is more competent to judge in this subject. Moreover, it 
is a subject of the greatest interest, not for its own sake only, 





though what has been discovered is noteworthy, but for its far- 
reaching significance in the historical field. Crete is the most 
remarkable example of the rehabilitation of legend. What could 





i 
lutely fabulous than the Minoslegend? And yet we 
The book, a volume of “ Harper's 
all that could be wished. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD YORKSHIRE. 
Memorials of Old Yorkshire. Edited by T. M. Fallow, M.A. 
(G. Allen and Sons. 15s. net.)—This volume is well up to the 
high standard of the excellent series to which it belongs. Woe 


seem more al 
find it to be full of reality. 
Library of Living Thought,” is 


would specially mention the article on the “ Village Churches of 
Yorkshire” by Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson. It is written with a 
mastery of the subject which shows itself in the remarkably lucid 
exposition of architectural history. It is supplemented by Mr 
C. E. Keyser’s description of the “ Norman Doorways of Yorkshire.” 

n the Religious 


Dr. Solloway contributes a good paper 


(A further volume, we see, is to be issued o 
Houses of the county.) 
on York Minster, and Canon Nolloth one on Beverley Minster. 
An amusing paper from the pen of Miss M. W. E. Fowler deals with 
“ Yorkshire Folk-Lore.” 


she mentions are to be found in many other places. 


Of course some of the curiosities which 
Who has not 
thrown the peel of an apple, cut without a break, over the left 


shoulder and marked the shape in which it fell? 





THE WYE. 
The Wye. Painted by Sutton Palmer. Described by A. G. 
Bradley. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—A capital book on a 
fine subject, a subject only too rich in matter. It is possible 
that this or that reader may miss a scene with which he happens 
to be familiar, ha 


L 








laps, some specially interesting associa- 


mably complain that the beauties of this 


s, perl 








tion; but no one can rea 
most beautiful of rivers have not had justice done tothem. The 
illustrations number twenty-four, and it is difficult to make a 
choice among them. We should like to have seen something of 





Bredwardine, because it happens to have a placo in memory; but 
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we would not therefore exclude any one of the views which are 
here, certainly not one of the four which represent the glories of 
Tintern, or that which worthily occupies the place of honour as 
the frontispiece, or the fine landscape which shows the Hay and 
Radnor Forest, or, indeed, any one. Mr. Bradley has done his 
task with his usual skill. The chief historical interest belongs to 
the upper river; but there is something to be said about it from 
source to estuary, and Mr. Bradley says it very well. 








TURNING POINTS IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

Turning Points in the Primitive Church. By the Rev. W. S&S. 
Hooton. (C. J. Thynne. 33.)—This volume contains essays on 
important passages in the Book of the Acts, the term “ Primitive 
Church” being used of the Church of the Apostles. Mr. Hooton 
has studied Professor Ramsay with good results, and his exposi- 
tions are worth attention. We could wish that he had not shown, 
on one occasion certainly, some hostility to criticism. Can he 
seriously maintain that no portions of the Old Testament are 
historically inaccurate ? Did the “ old allegorical and spiritualising 
method of interpretation” lead to no absurdities? Has not the 
system of “ proof texts” led to much misapprehension? To take 
a crucial instance, would any one now quote Old Testament texts 
as St. Matthew quoted them? Was the Bethlehem massacre a 
fulfilment in the ordinary sense of the “voice heard in Rama” P 
To us it means the ever-renewed sorrow of Rachel, the typical 
mother of Israel, for the troubles of her race; but this implies no 
small latitude of interpretation. 








Mr. T. Werner Laurie has published a very useful series of 
handbooks, volumes which really answer to that name, easily held 
in the hand. They measure four and three-quarter inches by 
three, and are about half-an-inch in thickness. All of them are 
written by experts, and should serve admirably as guides. They 
are The Pocket Cathedral Guide, by W. J. Roberts (thirty-six 
Cathedrals are described); Canterbury Cathedral, by T. Francis 
Bumpus ; Some Old English Abbeys, by Elsie M. Lang ; Cambridge 
Colleges, by R. Brimley Johnson; Oxford Colleges, by E. M. Lang; 
The Castles of England, by E. B. @Auvergne; Some Old London 
Memorials, by W. J. Roberts; and Old English Inns, by Geo. T. 
Burrows. The ye of each volume is Is. net. 


A. F. Wedewood’s Novel. 


“A STORY SO REMARKABLE AS TO PLACE HIM 
AT A BOUND BESIDE OUR LEADING NOVELISTS.” 


The Shadow | 


of a Titan. 


“For a first book it is an amazingly finished and 
powerful performance. It is evident that many years of 
close observation of men and manners, at home and 
abroad, have gone to the building of this life story.” 

—Morning Post. 

“ A notable achievement. It shows, in the first place, a 
gift for depicting character which is exceptionally marked; 
secondly, . he althy philosophy and a vigorous outlook on 
life ; and last, an admirable literary technique.” 

—Manchester Courier. 

“The work of a man intimate with a lot of life. He 
knows the life of country houses. He knows Cambridge. 
He knows South America intimately, body and soul. He 
is scientific; knows a great deal about war; has been in 
Germany (not as a tourist) ; hunts, both to hounds and 
beagles; writes a fine, supple, tense style without labour ; 
is very fond of life. The re are excellent thing rs on every 
page—humour, wit, wisdom, sympathetic understanding. ” 

—Manchester Guardian. 





The Brassbounder. sy pavin w. BONE. 
Seamen’s Life ina Sailing Ship. With IUustrations by the Author. 
Sahib Log. By JOHN TRAVERS 
An Inside Picture of Regimental Life in India. 

The Bounty of the Gods. 

A Study in Points of View. By LADY HELEN FORBES. 
Wrack: a Tax By MAURICE DRAKE. 
In the Foreign Legion. ny rrwry nosey. 


as A fascini iting, v wall te record of actual expe riences.” —Punch, 


DUCK WOR TH & CO., Covent “Garden, 


of the Sea. 


L ndon, W.C 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN, 


—— 


A VAGABOND JOURNEY ROUND THE 
WORLD: a Narrative of Personal Experience. 


By HARRY A. FRANCK. With 109 Illustrations, demy 8 yo, 
cloth, 15s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

This fascinating book records one of the most unusual journeys ever made, 
It is the story of a young American University man’s fifteen months’ wander. 
ings around the globe, absolutely without money save what he earned by the 
way. His story of his wanderings is one of the most vivid pictures of native 
life in strange corners of the world that have ever been presented. 

The Daily Chronicle says :—“ Every page is packed with interesting matter, 
humour, thumb- nail stories, and sidelights on social conditions.’ 


SOUTH AMERICAN SERIES—New Vol. 


ARGENTINA. 
By W. A. HIRST. With an Introduction by MARTIN HUME, 
a Map, and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 
The Manchester Guardian says:—“It stands out from the mass of recent 
literature dealing with the country hecause it is not only a book of travels, but 
wn excellent digest of the history and physical and commercial georraphy of 
the cout itry, as well as an effective presentation of its present economic, social, 
and inte lle tus ul s State. u 











MUNICH: History, Monuments, and Art. 
By HENRY RAWLE WADLEIGH. I[lustrated, large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘* Mr. W: udleigh’s well-written accounts of 

Munich’s history, architecture, and art treasures are something more than 

excellent guide-book matter. They have the er * rstanding which vivities.” 








TWO NEW VOLUMES IN CONWAY AND CCOOLIDGE’S 


CLIMBER’S GUIDES. 
THE ALPS OF THE BERNINA. 
By E. 


L. STRUTT. In 2 vols. imperial 32mo, cloth, 10s, each, 
(Post-free.) 
Vol. I. THE WEST RANGE OF THE MURETTO PASS. With 
a Map. 
Vol. Il. THE RANGE BETWEEN THE MURETTO AND THE 
BERNINA PASS. With an Appendix. 


GARDEN PLANNING. - 


By W.S. ROGERS. With many Illustrations, crown 4to, cloth, 
10s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 
This is a practical Manual on the art of garden design applied to gardens of 
moderate size. For those whose hn ss it is to make gardens, or who n 
2cquired a plot and wish to make the best of it, it should prove a hel; ful 
2; whilst to those who have ready-made gardens it will suggest many 
ments. Mr. Rogers has treated the subject in much detail, a 
rated it with a series of plans, which most completely elucidate the 
principles he expounds, 











MEMORIES OF A LABOUR LEADER. 
The Autobiography of JOHN WILSON. J.P., M.P. for Mii 
Durham. With a Portrait, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. nct. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 

This is the straightforward narration of a hard-fighting life. 
picture of the advance of a working man from an untutored pit-boy to his 
present position of a Labour Leader, w! | represents the Durham miners in 
Parliament, It is at the same time a faithful account of the slow and painful 
progress of the toilers during more than half-a-century towards a firm foot 
Ww rd for the ir labour. 


It draws the 





n their work, a nd a fair and just rev 


HOME RULE. 
Speeches by John Redmond, M.P., 1886-1910. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by R. BARRY O'BRIEN. Witt 


a Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d. ¥ 
“he speeches contained in this volume all bear upon the vital a stion of 
r ject from every possible point of view. 1 


Rule, an a treat the su) 
e *s made in Parliament, and on the public 
Tnited States. Perhaps not the least interesti: 
delivered by Mr. Redmond throughout the Unit 
ears in ste | h House of Commons,” which gives 
lay important part in [rish politics duri: 
ng years whic h mark the ascc sncy of Charles Stewart Parnell. 
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DURING THE REIGN OF TERROR : 
The Journal of Grace Dalirymple Elliott. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 44.) 


These m irs record the experiences of Grace Dalrymple Elliott, 







*m 








Enzlish lad ie close friend of Philippe Egalité, Duc d'Orléans, during tl 
Te . Among other matiers of interest, tl 10 book gives pi ictures of the pris us 
duri ¢ that period 


By FREDERIC C. HOWE, Author of “The City : : the Hope of 
Democracy,” “The British City,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d, net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

This bo ze 2ndds not! er to the succession of remarkable studies in popular 
though se 10mics which Mr. Howe has undertaken. It presents in a 
vivid manner certain vital problems which the democracy of the future wil 
inevital ly have i. solve, and whic h now der nant J serious consideration. 


By LOUIS F. POST, Augtees of “Ethics of Democracy,” &c. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

Th Lis book, by the editor of the well-known American weekly, the Public, is a 

royal larly written account of the mechanism of production and 





aoteibatie 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


” Harper’ s Library of Living Thought. 
Per volume : cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE ELEMENTS: 
Speculations as to their Nature and Origin. 
By Sir W. A. TILDEN, F.R.S. Diagrams, &c. 


An illuminating study of the evolution of matter from a primal essence. 


RELIGION & ART IN ANCIENT GREECE. 
By Prof. E. A. GARDNER (London Uuaiversity). 
Traces the artistic development of Greece and the progressive stages of 
idolatry. 
Please write for a full Prospectus of Harper’s Library 
of Living Thought. 





Miscellaneous. 


THE SCIENCE OF HAPPINESS. 
By H. S. WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D., Author of “ Nineteenth 
Century Science,” “A History of Science,” &c. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 
The results of modern science »plic d to promoting the “happiness” of the 
Full of practical inform tio ‘The Needs of the Body”—‘‘How to 


We wk ”’—** The Lesson of He redity. ’ &. 
EMPRESS EUGENIE, 1870-1910. 
By EDWARD LEGGE. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
[2nd Impression. 
“Marked with tact and discretion as well as by freshness, vigour, and 
interest.”’—Morning Post, 


THE VALOR OF IGNORANCE. 
By General HOMER LEA. 7s. 6d. net. 
* Shows what will be the effect of vanity, anti-militarism, and distorted 
vision if Britain enters the approaching era of conflict as unprepared as she is 
to day.”’"—World, 


MARION HARLAND’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


7s. Gd. net. 
Recollections of notable men of letters, &c. 


Electrical Handbocks. 
ELECTRIC TRAINS. 


By H. M. HOBART, M.1.C.E. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. net. 
A detailed description of the characteristic featares of the various systems of 
electric traction. 


CONTINUOUS CURRENT MACHINE DESICN. 
By WM. CRAMP, M.I.E.E. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 5s. net. 
An exhaustive treatment designed for the student and the professional 
worker. 
Piease write for a full Prospectus of Harper’s Electricai 
Handbooks. 


New 6s. Fiction. 


THE CHOSEN OF THE GODS. 
By ANDREW SOUTAR. 6s. 
A story of India by a new Er slish writer, in which are pictured the native 
unrest and the mysticism of the East mingling with the c sation of the 
West. Woven into a fine romance with startling speculations on India’s 


destiny. 


THE RAMRODDERS. 
By HOLMAN DAY, Author of “ King Spruce,” &ce. 
A realistic story of political life in America, with a tine element of contrast 
the forest lands where the young hero returns to his first love. 


GOING SOME. 
By REX BEACH, Author of “Spoilers of the North,” &c, 
The rollicking story of a holiday party on a Western Ranch, 


SNOW FIRE. 
By the Authoress of “The Marty rdom of an Empress,” &e. 


“Far superior t ) the average Court novel. barbaric a irs of the 
East surround the dazzled a d well c La TR reader.” — Westminster Gazette 


CAVANAGH: Forest Ranger. 
By HAMLIN GARLAND, Author of “ Hesper,” &¢, 


** His theme is fine and interesting.”--~Manchester Guardian 


HEARTS CONTENDING. By GEORGE Sc HOCK. 


“Are manatee fresh, virile, and original novel.” —Daily Tele 















HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


JULY Number. Now Ready. 


Contributions by Marjorie Bowen, Perceval Gibbon, 
Richard Le Gallienne, &c. 


7 Complete Stories. 6O Illustrations. 
Drawings by Howard Pyle, E. Shippen Green, 
F. Walter Taylor. 


MY MEMORIES OF MARK TWAIN. 
HOWELLS. 

A GROUP OF MODERN ENGLISH PAINTERS. Mlustrated. 
CHRISTIAN BRINTON, 

A PORTUGUESE PILGRIMAGE. Illustrated. R. A. Russeu. 


THE NEW SURGERY. W. W. Keen, M.D., LL.D. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


Iilustrated. W. D. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ BOOKS 


THE PASSING OF THE 
SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, Author of “The Siege 
of Port Arthur.” Illustrated, lis. net. 


* The most penetrating study of the last days of an ancient semi-barbarous 
Empire that has been published for a long time.’’—Yorkshire Peet. 
“A full and most readable narrative A reader who wishes to have a 
general survey of affairs in Morocco could not do better than read this book.” 
—S] ectator, 
“ This thoughtful, entertaining, and valuable book.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE MANTLE OF THE EAST. 


By EDMUND CANDLER, Author of “The Unveiling of 
Lhasa.” With Illustrations by A. PEARSE. 6s. net. 
**Wherever Mr. Candler goes he sees into the heart of things, and he sees 
with the eye of an artist “uhe revels in the scenes of exqu site form and 
gorgeous colour, and has enough of the philosopher and the poet to invest 
even the seemingly trivial with deep meaning and interest this book of 
fresh and fascinating pictures of the East.’’— Westminster Gazette. 
“A remarkable piece of work......full of colour and romance.”—Daily Mail. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
AKHNATON, Pharaoh of Egypt. 


By A. E. P. WEIGALL, Author of “Travels in the Upper 
Egyptian Deserts.” Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
“This book is really the extrac wdinarily interesting biography of ‘the first 
individual in human history.’ ’’— Bo pioman. 


“This singularly be autiful book an eloque nt and illur minating ¢x] sition 
of a learned subject by one......gifted with insight and sympathy.”’— Times. 


SPORT AND LIFE IN THE 
FURTHER HIMALAYA. 


By Major R. L. KENNION. Illustrated, 6d. net. 


“It places the life and scenery of one of the wildest and most beautiful of 
mc untain countries vividly before the re nian "—Scotsman, 
‘The author w ald eem to be as good a photographer as he is a shot, which 
is saying a great deal Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The phot rraphs are particularly good.....we have seen none more 
successful of their kind,’ ’—Spectator. 











FICTION. 
THE KING’S SPY. 


By BETH ELLIS, Author of “The Moon of Bath,” &c. 6s. 


“ Adventure crowds upon adventure, and one strong situation pushes scl se 
upon the heels of another in the lively and clever pages of this roman« 
—Scotoman, 





** Alive with incident and surprising interest.’’—Academy, 


AN IMPERIAL ADVENTURE. 
By IVER McIVER. Illustrated, 6s 


“ A tale that one cannot put down till it be finished,”"— Bristol Times. 
“A thrilling tale.”—Dundee Courier, 


THE CROWNING HOUR. 


By RUPERT LANCE. 6s. 


“Full of tense excitement.”’—Times. 


KING AND CAPTIVE. 


By A. WHISPER, Author of “Black Mark.” 6s, 


“The whole book has a literary charm,”—Dundee Courier, 








“BLACKWOOD” 


For JULY contains 





ALFRED Noygs 


the Airship Menace 
Cou. A. CourT REPINncTon 


The Sailor King. 
New Wars for Old: 


In Arcady 
Portuguese Vignettes 
Chips 


A Trip into Central China and a New vamos of Deer 
A. LEATHAM 


’ NEIL Mungo 


DAVID HaNNAay 


Fancy Farm 
University Cricket—Cambridge 
In Kambodia—II. Sir Huan Currrorp, K.C.M.G, 
Rowton House Rhymes 
Musings without Method 

&e. &e. &e. &e. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS 


NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT STATES OF 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


A Concise Account of their Condition and Resources, 
with the Laws relating to Government Concessions. 


By C. W. DOMVILLE-FIFE, 
Author of “ Submarines of the World’s Navies,” “ The United States 
of Brazil,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 

This work has been produced under the auspices of the Consuls- 
General of the various States with which it deals. 

A concise description, with Illustrations and Maps, of each 
country, of its principal products, its economical development and 
commercial interests, is followed by a detailed account of the 
conditions on which concessions are granted by the different 
Governments to financiers, prospectors, contractors, engineers, 
merchants, and others who propose to invest capital or to acquire 
interests in South America. 











Uniform with the Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. 


NOW READY.—2 vols., 3s. 6d, each, 
THE 
POEMS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 
Edited by W. ERNST BROWNING. 
[Bohn’s Standard Library. 
** Messrs. Bell have done wisely to issue Swift's Poems uniform with their 
edition of his prose works. Mr. Browning has prepared a good text, and 


annotated judiciously. Nowhere can Swift’s Poems be read so well as in this 
admirable edition.’’°—Evening Standard, 





New Volume of Mr. Rogers's “ Aristophanes.” 
Feap. 4to, 15s. 


THE PLAYS of ARISTOPHANES 
The Greek Text, Revised, anda Metrical Translation on opposite 
pages, with Introduction and Commentary, by BENJAMIN 
BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A, Vol. L, containing the “ KNIGHTS” 
and the “ ACHARNIANS.” 

Also the nln sittin 103, 6d. each. 





Uniform with “London's Lure.” 
Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, 


FULL FATHOM FIVE: 
A Sea Anthology. 


By HELEN and LEWIS MELVILLE. With Decorated Title-page, 
Covers, and End-papers by T. R. WAY. 

“* We have been engrossed by it from the moment of first turning its pages. 
......The compilers of this a and handy book have shown the sea in its 
many moods, and have dwelt upon its fascination, its cruelty, its beauty, its 
tragedy, its calm, its storm,”’—Bookman, 





MASTERS OF LITERATURE. 
NEW VOLUMB.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net, 


EMERSON. 


A Selection of the Finest Passages from his Works. Chosen and 
Arranged, with Editorial Connections and a Biographical and 
Critical Introduction, by G. H. PERRIS. 


“Mr. Perris is to be congratulated on this useful addition to a useful series. 
The whole book, indeed, forms both an excellent introduction to Emerson and 
a selection from his works, which the man who has little time for reading can 
take up with confidence,”—Nation, 


A detailed List of the Series will be sent on application. 





NOW READY.—Imp. 16mo, 3s. 6d. net, 


THRENODIES, 
Sketches, and other Verses. By the Author of 
* Thysia.” 


“ Remarkable for the poignancy of its feeling and the refined simplicity of 
the verse in which that feeling finds its natural expression.’’—Scotsman. 





London: G@, BELL & SONS, Ltd., York House, Portugal Street, 





MR. LANE’S BOOKS 


—____., 
ne 


Memories of Sixty Years 
Memories of Sixty Years 


2nd. Ed. 14s. net. By OSCAR BROWNIN? 


“ A fOreigner wishing to obtain an inner view of the social 
and intellectual life of England could hardly do better than 
acquaint himself with O, B.’s memories,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Robert Dodsley 
Robert Dodsiey 


Port, Pusiisner, Puarwricat. 21s. net. By RALPH STRAUS 


“Not only a valuable contribution to the history of 
eighteenth-century letters, but an entertainment. ws 


J. L. Motley ae 
J. L. Motley 


FurtHer Letrers AND Recorps. 
16s. net. By his DAUCHTER & H. ST. JOHN MILDMAY 


“Full of personal and varied interest, with contemporary 
comment on matters of history, the new collection of Motley’ 8 
letters forms a worthy companion to the earlier volumes. 


—Daily Telegraph, 
Walks and People 
in Tuscany bs. net. By Sir FRANCIS VANE, Bt, 


“This is the kind of book which every one who loves 
wandering in Italy will pick up with feelings of pleasurable 
anticipation.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 








NOVELS 
SIMON THE JESTER 


15th Thousand By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


ACCORDING TO MARIA 


6th Ed. By Mrs. JOHN LANE 


THE CRADLE OF A POET 


Just Our By ELIZABETH CODFREY 


THE ELM-TREE ON THE MALL 


Just Our By ANATOLE FRANCE 


HALF IN EARNEST 


2nd Ed. By MURIEL HINE 


ADVENTURES OF AN A.D.C. 


2nd Ed. By SHELLAND BRADLEY 


THE ISLAND PROVIDENCE 


By FREDERICK NIVEN 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. Joun Lane has just issued a new long Novel of tremendous 
interest entitled 


THE Way UP 


By M. P. WILLCOCKS 
Author of ‘“‘ THE WINGLESS 
VICTORY,” ‘‘A MAN OF 
GENIUS,” &c. 6s. 
Miss Willcocks’ new book is one which touches three burning questions of 
the hour— ara and labour, the claims of the individual against those of the 


State, the right of a woman to her own individuality. The book will be found 
even more than comparable with “‘ The Wingless Victory.” 


NOTE.— Miss Willcocks’ translation of ANATOLE 


FRANCE'’S fine story, “‘THE ELM-TREE ON THE 
MALL,” is now ready. (6s.) 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
medians 

( F foreign affairs there is not much to report this week. 

The Cretan question still hangs in the balance, but it 
looks as if before it is finally settled some sbarp action will 
have to be taken by the protecting Powers,—action which will 
remind the Cretans that the peace of Europe is not going to 
be sacrificed because they are angry and impatient. Mean- 
time the anti-Greek feeling is, we are sorry to say, rising in 
Turkey, and a telegram in Friday’s Times from Constanti- 
nople speaks of the boycotting of Greek shipping, commerce, 
and shops as exte reap dee seg This boycott, it is announced, 
will continue till the Cretan question is settled. The Ottoman 
Greeks are suffering in conjunction with the Hellenes, and one 
Ottoman Greek are told, is already unable 
to unload its steamers 


shipping firm, we 


The passage through the A merican House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Enabling Act for Arizona and New Mexico, 
both acquired from Mexico after the war by the Treaty of 
1848 and the Gadsden purchase in 1553, raises the number 
of States to forty-eight, and only leaves Hawaii and Alaska as 
representatives of Territorial Government. The scope of a 
Territorial Legislature, as the Times Washington correspon- 
dont points out, is wide, but Congress may annul or modify its 

3, the people of a Territory have no voice in a Presidential 
Election, and their delegate in Congress has only a voice and 
no vote in national affairs. These facts may account 
for the delay in admitting Arizona and New Mexico into the 
Union. The Territories are Democratic, and the Republican 
majority in Congress has naturally been unwilling to sanction 
“on arrangement which will send four new Democratic 
senators and four more Democratic Congressmen to Washing- 
ton.” Butitis now stated that, partly out of gratitude to 
Mr. Taft, both States may go Republican. At the same time, 

is doubtful whether they will be able to vote at the next 
Presidential Election, so slow is the State-making machinery. 


Mr. Roosevelt landed at New York on Saturday last, and 





even hostile critics admit that no American ever met with such 
a reception. In reply to an address from the Mayor of New 
York, Mr. Roosevelt struck a true note when he said that “no 
man could receive such a welcome without feeling very proud 
and very humble.” Both on sea and land the enthusiasm 
was extraordinary, and we read how his countrymen have 
the significant title of “ex and next.” 
Politics, however, were not allowed to intrude upon the 
national welcome, and Mr. Roosevelt judiciously 
announced that he will make no public utterance on politics 
for two months. 


conferred on him 


has 


The Regency Bill was read a second time in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday. Mr. Swift MacNeill contended that 
the Bill was unnecessary on the ground that the power of the 
Crown was vested in the hands of Ministers, and that they 
alone were “What difference 
was there between a youth of sixteen, so far as political power 
was concerned, and a youth of eighteen?” Lord Hugh Cecil 
maintained that this was a false view of the doctrine of 
Ministerial ponsibility. “The Sovereign exercised a free 
choice in all legal acts, but the Mini try had toc 
in the case of their advice being rejected they would continue 
to be advisers ond bear the resp sibility of legal acts, or 
whether they would prefer to leave the responsibility to 
The point is interesting dialectica lly, but not of 
1 importance. 


responsible for its exercise 


hoose whether 


” 


others. 
any practica 


In the House of Commons on Weduesday the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated that the salaries—each £3,000—of 
the heads of the Road Board and Development 
Board were higher than the average because the posts were 
temporary. A further question elicited the fact that since 
the passing of the Budget a hundred and eighty-nine valuers 
(seventy-two on a permanent basis) ee been appointed for 
Great Britain at an average salary of £318, in addition to the 
Estate-Duty Office 


ew legislation is 


new 


sixty-one valuers already attached to the 
The growth of public expenditure due 
nowhere more clearly shown than in the creation of new 
Departments and new officials. The Labour Exchanges, Land 
Valuation and Super-tax Departments already account for 
hundreds of new officials. As a writer in the Daily Mail 
points out, “up to the end of 1909, in consequence of the 
legislation passed by the Liberal Government, 1,154 fresh 
officials, permanent or temporary, were appointed, at a total 
cost of £130,212; and, in the words of a Government return, 
‘as the great majority of the new officers are recciving 
the total cost 


to 1 
} 


salaries rising annually on a scale . 
no doubt, greatly increase in course of time 


will, 

A question was asked in Parliament on Wednesday by Mr. 
Keir Hardie as to the seizure in India under the new Press 
Act of Mr. Mackarness’s pamphlet upon Indian Police 
methods. According to Mr. Keir Hardie, the pamphlet, only 
fifty copies of which had oom sent to India, consisted chiefly 
of extracts from official Reports. Mr. Montagu replied that 
the damage done could not depend upon the number of copies, 
and that a very mischievous use had been made of the quota- 
tions. He further offered to go through it Mr. Keir 
Hardie “and point out the enormous number of inaccuracies 
on every page.” Mr. Mackarness has since denied the exist- 
ence of these inaccuracies. Putting aside this question, we 
should like to point out that in our opinion the pamphlet 
affords some of the strongest ts ever produced in 
favour of British rule in India. It shows that even though 
the influence of the British police offi ngly exercised 
to prevent cruclty and oppression by the native police, such 
cruelty and oppression are apt to be rampant. From thi 
may judge what would happen if India were solely left to the 
government of Indians. It is British rule, and British rule 
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alone, which saves India from becoming a scene of horrors. 
That is the lesson to be learnt from Mr. Mackarness’s 
pamphlet. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Asquith 
announced that the Government were prepared to give time 
before the close of the Session for a full debate and division 
on the second reading of the Woman Franchise Bill :— 

“In view of the exigencies of other Parliamentary business, and 

their own announced decision not to prosecute contentious legisla- 
tion, they cannot afford any further facilities to the Bill this 
Session. The Government recognise that the House ought to 
have opportunities, if that is their deliberate desire, for effectively 
dealing with the whole question, and the course of the debate may 
be expected to throw instructive light on Parliamentary opinion, 
both in regard to this Bill and to other proposals.” 
This means, of course, that the tiger is to be allowed to taste 
blood, but that the moment its teeth have closed on the raw 
joint presented for its gratification, that joint is to be 
whisked away. Mr. Asquith, we must presume, knows his 
own business, but we are bound to say that the scheme 
seems to us rather a dangerous one, even if, as we must 
assume is the case, Mr. Asquith has obtained promises in 
certain quarters that the tiger will be good. The trouble is 
that the people who are promising for the tiger have very 
little control over its actions. To judge from the growls that 
have already greeted the announcement, its temper is rising. 
What will probably happen will be that, as Members know 
that their votes can have no effect this year in bringing about 
actual legislation, there will be a magnificent division, and 
the pledges to vote for woman suffrage will, for this occasion 
only, be fulfilled up to the hilt. There is nothing the ordinary 
Member of Parliament enjoys more than voting for woman 
suffrage when he knows that his vote will be resultless. 


What the suffragists will of course do when they obtain 
their magnificent division will be to declare that the opinion 
of the House is so overwhelmingly in favour of the Bill that 
the Government must revise their decision and go forward 
with the measure, even if this means sitting on for another 
month. Mr. Asquith must of course have anticipated 
such an attempt to carry him and the Government off 
their legs. He no doubt hopes to get the better of it by 
naming a day for the second reading so late that he 
will be able to say that it is physically impossible to 
take any further action. The second reading, that is, 
will be almost the last thing on the Parliamentary pro- 
gramme, and plenty of Members will be allowed to steal 
away for their holidays before it comes on. That such 
action will exasperate, and justly exasperate, the women 
and lead the Government into further trouble we cannot 
doubt. As we have said again and again in these columns, we 
feel, strong anti-suffragists as we are, that the suffragists have 
a very real complaint against those who promise but do not 
mean to perform. No other public question that we can 
remember has ever been so disgracefully played with as 
this. To our mind, it affords yet another argument against 
woman suffrage. That so many men are apparently not 
ashamed to fool members of the other sex is, we hold, 
an extra reason for not dividing the sovereignty of the 
State, but for keeping it in the hands of one sex, and that the 
sex which is endowed by Nature with physical force. 

The Birthday Honours were announced on Friday morning. 
Seven new peerages are created, all Barons,—Mr. Richard 
Knight Causton, Sir Walter Foster, Sir Hudson Kearley, 
Sir Weetman Pearson, Sir William Henry Holland, Sir 
Christopher Furness, and Mr. Freeman-Thomas. There are 
five new Privy Councillors—Lord Sheffield, Sir 
Murray, Sir William Mather, Mr. Munro-Ferguson, and 
Mr. James Caldwell—all excellent appointments. Among 
the new Baronets, who number eleven, we may mention Mr. 
Alfred Mond, Mr. Courtenay Warner, Mr. Harold Harms- 
worth, and Mr. Carl Meyer. Mr. Harold Harmsworth, we 
note, is described as largely interested in Liberal newspapers, 
including the Leeds Mercury and the Glasgow Daily Record. 
The list of Knights is a long one. The most interesting 
appointments are Mr. Quiller-Couch, Dr. Henry Downes, 


George 
a 


Colonel Fox, Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A., and Mr. Alfred 
Hopkinson. Sir Ian Hamilton and Sir Charles Hardinge 


become G.C.B.’s. 





The King’s eldest son, the Duke of Cornwall, was on 
Thursday created Prince of Wales in the old picturesque 
formula of the letters patent. In offering our congratula.- 
tions to one who, unless he greatly belies his appearance 
and all that is reported of him by those who know him, is 
a typical young Englishman, or, to particularise, a typical 
Naval Cadet, we can only express the hope that he will 
develop the sense of duty and serious patriotism which so 
strongly marks both his father and his mother. 


The by-election in the Hartlepool division caused by the 
unseating of Sir Christopher Furness took place on Monday, 
The result of the polling was the return of the Liberal, Mr, 
S. W. Furness, with 6,159 votes against the 5,993 of Mr. W. 
H. Gritten, the Unionist. The majority is therefore 166, 
more than six hundred less than in January. 








The Surrey Veterans’ Parade, which took place on the 
Horse Guards’ Parade last Saturday, showed that we have in 
the trained men with whom the War Office have hitherto 
failed to keep in touch a military asset of no small import- 
ance. The Register of the Surrey Veterans now numbers 
two thousand men, of whom close on fourteen hundred were 
actually present. Of these, who included some seventeen 
officers, about half were ex-Regulars and half ex- Volunteers, 
Of the Regulars the number of men with war medals was 
most remarkable, while no small proportion of the ex. 
Volunteers were similarly decorated. To pass down the 
ranks and look at the medals was to read in flesh and blood 
the history of the military achievements of the British Army 
during the past twenty years in India, in Egypt, and in 
South Africa, 


The splendid physique of the men was the cause of 
universal comment and admiration, for they were only veterans 
in service to their country, not in years. The majority were 
indeed in the prime of life, the average age being forty. 
No men over fifty were placed on the Register, in our opinion 
somewhat too rigid a restriction. We should ourselves have 
preferred fifty-five. The condition, smart clothing, and 
general alertness of the men were most noticeable, and it 
was evident that they were all men occupying good positions 
in life. That of course surprised no one in the case of the 
ex-Volunteers, but in the case of the ex-Regulars it was a 
proof of how absurd it is to say that there is no place for 
the old soldier but in the ranks of the nnemployed. Indeed, 
the parade was an excellent advertisement for the Army, anda 
youth with thoughts of enlisting might very well have said to 
himself: “If this is what the old soldier comes to, the Army 
is not a bad profession after all.” 


Those who were connected with the raising of the Surrey 
Veteran Reserve were well aware of the fine sense of 
public duty and patriotism which inspired the men. These 
knew perfectly well that no material advantage of any kind 
could possibly come to them by joining the Veteran Reserve, 
and that they were undertaking what might turn out to be 
an arduous obligation. They were acting solely from a sense 
of public duty, and proving once again what has been so well 
known to all close observers,—namely, that the Army (and 
of course in this is included the Volunteer Force) is a school 
of patriotism. 


A remarkable proof of the spirit inspiring the men was 
conveyed by a voice from the ranks. Tue Secretary of State 
for War in the course of a speech which showed plainly how 
completely and thoroughly he had realised the full meaning 
of the parade, speaking with appreciation of what had 
been done by the county of Surrey, talked of the men as 
representing their county. “ We represent England!” was 
the perfectly courteous yet firm interjection of one of the 
Veterans,—an interjection the meaning of which may 
literally be said to have vibrated through the ranks of the 
Veterans and of the crowd who were looking on. What 
the man meant was clear. “ We are here not out of any local 
patriotism or to show off the merits of our own county, but 
simply and solely as a national duty.” That Mr. Haldane 
would be the first to acknowledge this, and to build upon this 
spirit, was perfectly clear from the whole tenor of his remarks, 
In fact, Mr. Haldane told the men that he was in the presence 
than he had imagined when he agreed to 
vt commit 


of a bigger thing 
come to the parade, and that, though he could n 
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himself to details, he was determined to utilise that spirit 
and the raw material which he saw before him in the best 
possible way. 


We cannot find space to summarise Mr. Haldane’s speech, 
or the admirable address of the Adjutant-General, whom we 
desire to congratulate on his appointment as Inspector of the 
Oversea Forces of the Crown. We may note, however, that 
Sir Ian Hamilton showed once again that he knows how to 
speak as a soldier tosoldiers. Very happy was his comparison 
of himself to a man who in his daily work of growing potatoes 
had suddenly come upon a pot of gold. The proceedings 
on the Horse Guards’ Parade closed with the reading of a 
sympathetic letter from Lord Roberts, the model of all 
veterans whether in physique or public spirit, who un- 
fortunately, owing to another engagement, was unable to 
attend the parade. 


The exigencies of time and place made it impossible for the 
men to go through any evolutions. All that was possible was 
to form the fourteen companies into which the Veterans 
were divided into three sides of a hollow square,—a formation 
which, though four deep, occupied the whole of the Horse 
Guards’ Parade.—The Horse Guards’ Parade was kindly 
placed at the disposal of the Surrey Territorial Association 
by General Codrington, the General commanding the Home 
District, for whose helpful interest in the parade all those con- 
nected with it are deeply grateful.—In order to get the men into 
their positions a good deal of marching and counter-marching 
of the companies had to take place, and this gave rise to what 
was perhaps in some ways the most striking incident of the 
whole parade. Every now and then a company, though com- 
posed of men who had never seen each other before that 
afternoon, and many of whom could not have been drilled for 
perhaps seven or eight years, moved with such precision and 
elasticity that a spontaneous cheer would break out from their 
twelve hundred comrades on the ground. 


The best practical use to make of the Veteran Reserves when 
they are formed throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland 
still remains over for decision. We have our own opinion, 
but we will only say here that what impressed the present 
writer most about the parade was that the men seemed like 
hounds straining on the leash, ready and eager to do any work 
to which they might be put. To change the metaphor to one 
from the sea, they seemed like men who had received the 
order, “Stand by to serve the country!” and realised fully 
what that order meant. 





The World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh, briefly 
noticed in our last issue, was concluded on Thursday. Attended 
by twelve hundred delegates and two hundred missionaries, 
the Conference has been a triumph of organisation. Each 
day the Session was opened by the Chairman of one of the 
Commissions presenting his Report, the result of eighteen 
months’ work based on correspondence from all parts of the 
world,—e.g., on Native Churches, by Dr. Campbell Gibson; 
on Education, by the Bishop of Birmingham; on Comparative 
Religion, by Professor Cairnes. During the subsequent dis- 
cussions volunteer speakers were limited to seven minutes, 
and the rigorous compression thus rendered necessary seems 
to have been justified by the excellent results. All nations, 
Churches—except the Roman Catholic and the Eastern 
Orthodox—and schools of thought were represented, daily 
prayers being conducted by the leaders of the various bodies, 
and denominational differences appear to have been com- 
pletely sunk in a spirit of fraternal goodwill. 





On Friday week the inaugural meeting of the Constitutional 
Free-Trade Association was held and an address delivered 
by its president, Lord Cromer. He began by explaining the 
origin of the Association, which existed in order “ to show 
the leaders of the Unionist Party that there were still loyal 
members of that party who gave their adherence to Free-trade 
principles.” Lord Cromer gave a sketch of the development 
of the Constitutional issue, which, however, need not neces- 
sarily be fought out to a finish. As the basis of any com- 
promise the Unionists would have to make concessions as 
regards the composition of the Second Chamber, while the 
Liberals would have to make them as regards its powers. If 
through the action of the extremists the idea of a compromise 
had to be abandoned, Lord Cromer declared that he held a 
very strong opinion “that all other considerations must yield 





to the paramount importance of convincing the electors that 
the revolution proposed by the present Government—for it is 
nothing else—should be stoutly resisted.” The Constitu- 
tional Free-Trade Association may not at the moment be able 
to produce any great political results, but it holds a watching 
brief for the principle of “taxation for revenue only,” and 
some day it may be able to exercise an influence on the course 
of public policy which will prove of no small importance. 


Under the heading “An Experiment that Failed,” the 
Times special correspondent in Egypt gives a survey of the 
period of unrest which culminated in the murder of Boutros 
Pasha. Lord Cromer, as he reminds us, had already initiated 
the experiment of giving the Egyptians a larger share in the 
Administration before he left Cairo, but it was carried on 
under the Liberal Administration at home, and with a new 
British Representative on the spot, with less caution than Lord 
Cromer would have displayed, and without the public guarantee 
afforded by his great personality that the situation would 
never be allowed to get out of hand. Sir Eldon Gorst, 
according to the correspondent, deliberately effaced himself, 
and British control appeared to be entirely withdrawn. 
To make matters worse, public confidence was shaken by two 
bad cotton seasons, and by the substitution of inefficient native 
inspectors for British officials in the Cotton-Growing and 
Sanitary Departments. Open contempt for British authority 
became the fashion among Egyptian officials both in Cairo 
and the provinces, schools and Colleges became hotbeds of 
sedition, and the Moderates were overborne in the Legislative 
Council and General Assembly. 

Though the murder of Boutros Pasha precipitated the 
abandonment of this disastrous experiment in conciliation, the 
British Government, in the opinion of the Times corre- 
spondent, failed lamentably to recognise the true moral of 
that crime and to act accordingly. Muhammed Said, who was 
appointed to succeed Boutros, was not only a pronounced 
Nationalist, but notoriously hostile to his predecessor. The 
glorification of the murderer in Nationalist circles was 
emphasised by the disgraceful silence of Muhammed Said and 
Zaghlul, and a host of other unpleasant incidents tended to 
stimulate the extremists, and to discourage and even alarm the 
rest of the population. The Suez Canal Convention, which 
may be said to have cost Boutros Pasha his life, has, in the 
opinion of the writer, been handled by the British Govern- 
ment in a way calculated to excite grave, though unfounded, 
misgivings as to the sincerity of England’s intentions. That 
there has been improvement of late, however, the writer 
frankly admits. The turning-point was indicated in Sir 
Eldon Gorst’s Report, which, “in spite of the official 
optimism of certain passages, showed that he was by no means 
blind to the failure of the experiment which it has been his 
thankless task to carry on.” 


Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall has a good letter in Monday’s 
Westminster Gazette on the British occupation of Egypt 
in reply to a characteristic explosion from Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt. Mr. Blunt had rashly asserted that there was no 
difference whatever between the Egyptian Nationalists and 
the Young Turks. Mr. Pickthall reminds him that the 
former supported Abd-ul-Hamid till the Revolution of 
1908, and then executed a ludicrous and indecently sudden 
volte-face. Then, while religious tolerance is in the Young 
Turk programme, the Egyptian Nationalists lose no oppor- 
tunity of insulting the Copts. Thus Mr. Pickthall was present 
at a meeting in May, 1907, when the Copts were inclined te 
turn Nationalist. One of their speakers cried pathetically :— 
“*We are all brothers; we are all Egyptians. Our Muslim 
brothers are the descendants of those Copts who of old 
embraced El Islam.’ ‘No, no!’ yelled the Muslim Party 
in the audience. ‘Infidel! Son of a dog!’ The speaker 
was howled down, and the meeting ended in disorder before 
it had well begun.” In 1908 a leading Nationalist paper called 
the Copts curs who ought to be thankful to their Muslim 
masters for allowing them to be alive. ‘ And lately we have 
had the murder of Bitros Pasha Ghali, a Copt, treated as a 
righteous deed by the Nationalists, and defended by the 
Mufti on religious grounds.” 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. June 9th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 82}—Friday week 82. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GENERAL SLANDERS AND HOW TO MEET 
THEM. 
HERE is a very sound rule that no man, high or low, 
should ever answer, or even deny, a general accusation 
brought against his character,—a rule which ought to apply 
not only to himself, but quite as much to his friends or to 
those who know him from a distance, no matter how 
indignant they may be at the folly, the cruelty, or the utter 
absurdity of the accusation in question. Not only is no 
man obiiged to deal with general accusations that he is a 
murderer, an evil liver, a drunkard, or a bigamist, but he 
owes it as a duty not only to his own self-respect but to 
the good of society as a whole not to notice any such general 
slanders. By his silence, even though it may be galling to 
him to keep silent, he helps to form the necessary rampart 
against the wickedness, or perhaps we should say rather 
the ridiculousness and futility, of lying tongues. But for 
the observance of the rule we have laid down the world 
would be literally overwhelmed with torrents of squalid 
slander, and prominent men would spend their lives in 
denying that they were assassins, profligates, perjurers, 
or thieves. The wise man and the man of honour and 
his friends should never give the impression that they 
have even heard of general slanders,—slanders which can 
only be met by a general, and therefore empty, assertion of 
abstract virtue. Specific charges made by specific indi- 
viduals are of course different If A B will under- 
take to say that C D murdered a particular man on 
a particular day in the year, ran away with a specified 
man’s wife, committed bigamy with a named person on a 
certain date, or was drunk on a particular occasion or set of 
occasions, then no doubt the wise man and his friends 
should deal with the accusation. They have something 
to answer, something to disprove, and will not be confined 
to mere general, and therefore, as we have said, futile, 
asseverations of morality and good conduct,—asseverations 
which, however true they may be in fact, are always open 
to the retort: “Oh, of course you say so because you are 
his friend,” or, “ You think it fair to support him right 
or wrong,” or what not. Only answer what is answer- 
able. Let mere wild second-hand hearsay and gossip perish, 
as they certainly will, from their own want of substance. 
The purveyors of such hearsay no doubt deserve the con- 
temptuous condemnation that should descend on all tale- 
bearers and purveyors of tittle-tattle, but they are never 
worth “ further and better ” consideration. 

If these rules apply, as they most distinctly do, to 
private individuals, how much more so to Kings, Rulers, and 
Princes. Kings and Princes are the natural and predestined 
subjects of gossip. People are bound to talk about them, 
to speculate about them and tell stories about them, and 
therefore it is inevitable that the world should be full of 
stories both to their credit and discredit. A moment’s 
reflection will show that, however great the temptation 
and however great the injustice done them, they must 
never themselves break the rule against contradicting or 
denying scandalous and malicious stories of a gencral 
character. If once they did so, they would be over- 
whelmed by an avalanche of slander. Not only would 
they have to open a bureau for the general contradiction 
of general accusations, but if their bureau relaxed its 
efforts for a moment, or became slack in the pursuit 
of obloquy, the world would resound with the gigantic 
whisper that this last story at any rate must be true. “ In 
the future no one will be able to deny that the King drank 
six bottles of champagne at dinner last Sunday, and that the 
Queen threw a pair of boots and a riding-whip at her dresser 
and marked her for life, for these statements have never 
been contradicted.” Speaking widely, the same rule 
must apply to the friends and well-wishers of Kings and 
Queens when they find the world full of vague and lying 
rumours. Even though they may have evidence that for 
the time such rumours are doing a certain amount of real 
harm, they must keep silence. The only possible exception 
to this rule, though for ourselves we are by no means sure 
that it is an exception, is the case of the accession to the 
Throne of a new Sovereign, and one who has hitherto been 
comparatively little known to the wider public. It is perhaps 
arguable that on this occasion those who know the facts 
may for once, and for once only, give vent to their indigna- 


tion, and let people understand what a cruel wrong is being 








done by the purveying of general accusations,—or, as we 
should prefer to say, for we do not find it possible to take 
the matter en tragique, what fools and dolts are those who 
give entertainment to such balderdash. 

We note that the Dean of Norwich, Dr. Russell Wake- 
field, takes the view as to the duty of good citizens at the 
accession of a new King described in the last sentence. In 
addressing a congregation of Friendly Society members 
near Norwich last Sunday, he thought it his duty to deal 
with certain preposterous rumours which had been cireu- 
lated in regard to the present King. The Daily Chronic’ 
of Monday contains an account of his sermon, which runs 
as follows :— 

“We have now upon the Throne a King who, to my personal 
knowledge, is a man of intense self-sacrifice and high charac‘ 
Against him one has heard brought two accusations, brought, as I 
think, by that part of society which is no society at all; but these 
things percolate down, and it is just as well that when speatinz 
before a mass of people one should give the lie to those two accu -a- 
tions. In the first place, the King is sometimes accused of 
insobriety. You may take it from me, on undoubted autho 
that that isa libel. As far as his close friends have noticed h 
he has never been intemperate throughout his life, but, on 1 
contrary, is a man who, even from the point of view of health, } 
to be abstemious, and who bas no desire to be anything else. [| 
want you generous-hearted men, when you hear some liyt, 
stupid talk with regard to this irreverence to our King, to 
with absolute confidence that there is not a more sober, tempera 
quiet-living man in this country than King George. The other 
accusation is still more unworthy. It is that before his marriago 
he had what is called a secret morganatic marriage. That 
absolutely, root and branch, an untruth. King George is a man 
who, with a wife of like disposition to himself, has been wont, 
during his leisure, to sit in his garden with his young children 
round him, just as any one of us might do in our own patch of 
garden. He has now undertaken the greatest responsibilities 
which any man can undertake, and I ask for him justice, fair 
dealing, confidence, loyalty, and love in his task.” 

On the whole, we think that the Dean of Norwich would 
have been better advised to keep silence, in spite of 
the very natural indignation which mastered him; but 
we are sure that he spoke with the very best possible 
intentions, and we admit that the point is one difficult 
to determine. As, however, he—following in this respect 
a letter and editorial note in last Saturday’s Nation— 


has spoken out, and a good deal of publicity has 
attached to his words, we should like to make one 
or two brief comments. In doing so let us say, 
first, that we think the prevalence of these lying 


To speak as if 
they were believed, or even repeated, by anything but a 
small section of the population would be absurd. Next, 
let us say that not the slightest hint or shade of a 
shadow of official intimation has been made to us that 
our comments would be deemed useful. On the contrary, we 
feel pretty sure, so strong is the instinct of Royal personages 
never to deny evil gossip, that what we have said and 
are about to say is far more likely to be disliked than 
to be liked by the entourage of the King. In our opinion, 
nevertheless, this is a matter where a newspaper must jidse 
for itself, and, however unwilling to give any cau 
annoyance to the King or his personal friends, should take 
its own course. On the balance of evils, then, we have 
come to the conclusion that, as the matter has been 
discussed in public, we had better speak out. 

There is, of course, not the slightest ground what- 
ever for either of the accusations mentioned by the 
Dean of Norwich. They are not only utterly false, 
but ludicrously so, and, as we have said above, we 
refuse altogether to take such balderdash in a tragic 
spirit, or to go into heroics over the matter. Even the 
language of irony and contempt is too strong for such 
nonsense. All we want to do is to ask people who are 
tempted to pass on these slanders with some such fatuous 
remark as “Can this possibly be true?” or to indulge 
in a shudder at the dreadful things people will say, to 
consider for a moment what idiots they are making of 
themselves by entertaining these suggestions. A very 
little reflection must knock the whole fabric to pieces. 
They are most of them aware that King George is among 
the very best game shots not only in England but in 
the world. They must know also that this means that 
the hand and eye act in unison and under a nervous and 
muscular control which has to be almost instantaneous. 
Have they ever heard of a man given to insobriety who 
was able to do such things habitually, and to be far 
oftener “on his day” than the majority of shooters ? 
If the King could shoot as he does, and yet the 


rumours has probably been exaggerated. 
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gossip about him to which the Dean of Norwich refers 
be true, he would be a veritable physical and psycho- 
logical miracle. If this is not enough, we would ask the 
repeaters of this silly gossip to consider whether the first 
phenomenon in regard to an intemperate man is not that 
he is constantly, and for sudden and mysterious reasons, 
unable to keep engagements or to make promised appear- 
ances in public, and then to remember that the King as 
Prince of Wales, whether in this country, in Australia, in 
Canada, or in India, kept his time-table of engagements 
as if he were an express train on a first-class line. The 
other story, though more vague, is of course equally 
fallacious, and must equally yield to a little reflection. 
It is obviously impossible to do more than deny that which 
has never existed. But in truth one is humiliated by even 
mentioning such mendacious twaddle. 

We feel that by saying even as much as this we are laying 
ourselves open to the very criticisms which we set forth 
at the beginning of this article, criticisms of the absolute 
truth of which we are perfectly convinced. Therefore let 
us say once more that even if we have seemed for a moment 
to break the rule, the rule is obligatory,—namely, that 
a good citizen should not, either for himself or for those 
whose honour he holds dear, abandon the sound principle 
that vague general accusations must never be denied. 
Denials must be kept for the only cases in which they can 
be of any avail,—for specific accusations. Otherwise we 
should all, from the highest to the lowest, be forced to go 
about the world with placards on our backs: “ Please 
believe that I am not a murderer, a drunkard, a profligate, 
a thief,a coward, and a liar.” Suchareductio ad absurdwm 
must, in truth, be the result of any attempt to give denials 
to general accusations. 





THE SPIRIT OF COMPROMISE. 


NHE meeting of the Conference on the Constitutional 
question is valuable not only for the definite agreement 
which possibly it may secure, but also for the demonstra- 
tion it gives of the value of the spirit of compromise. It is 
hardly too much to say that it is the spirit of compromise 
which has secured the success of the British Empire. 
Englishmen have an instinctive feeling that there are very 
few principles which can safely be driven to their logical 
conclusion, and they habitually act upon this instinct 
without reasoning about it. Yet the purest reason may 
be appealed to to show that the instinct is a sound one. 
For in the complexities of human life there is necessarily 
such a multitude of conflicting causes that it is almost 
impossible to discover any definite principle which can be 
adhered to without exception. The utmost we can in 
practice do is to mark out the lines upon which it is 
desirable that individuals or societies should move, and 
keep as close to them as possible. That is virtually what 
the ordinary Englishman means by his distrust of logic, 
although this distrnst, as usually expressed, amounts to 
little more than an excuse for loose thinking. There is no 
real conflict between logic and compromise. The conflict 
lies between the illogical attempt to treat principles as if 
they were of universal application, and the desire to secure 
peace and progress by adapting principles to the practical 
conditions which have to be faced. 

Perhaps the distinction can best be made clear by 
contrasting the problems which are dealt with in a positive 
science like mathematics with those which confront the 
physician or statesman in dealing with the human body 
or with the social organisation. The propositions of 
mathematics, if properly deduced, are universally true. 
It is always true without exception that any two sides of 
a triangle are together greater than the third. But we 
search in vain through social principles to find any such 
absolute truth. It is, for example, a sound, nay, an 
essential, principle of English law that a man may not 
contract away his rights as a free citizen, and this principle 
is one great safeguard against the establishment in this 
country of slavery in any form. The British Government 
have permitted in various Crown Colonies the establishment 
of a system of indentured labour, which in many cases is a 
mutually advantageous arrangement. Yet the indentured 
person does temporarily agree to forgo several of the 
rights of a free citizen. We might even say that he ceases 
during the continuance of his indentures to be in the 
full sense a freeman. So much is this the case, that where 
the system of indentured labour is dishonourably worked, 





as, for example, in the Portuguese cocoa islands, it is in 
practice indistinguishable from slavery. All that we can 
safely say, therefore, is that slavery is such an atrocious 
institution that every precaution should be taken lest, 
by depriving individuals of the rights of free citizens, 
even temporarily, we may permit the re-establishment of 
something which approaches slavery. We are not in fact 
dealing even here with an absolute principle, but with 
questions of less or more. It is the details that make all 
the difference between slavery and a temporary arrangement 
which may be as beneficial to the labourer as to the 
master,—provided always, of course, that the labourer 
is a free agent, and understands the contract which he 
makes. 

If this proposition be accepted with regard toan institu- 
tion which is now happily condemned by nearly the whole 
of the civilised world, all the more does it apply to such 
relatively unimportant questions as the respective powers 
of different branches of the Legislature. The idea that 
there is anything absolute in the principle that the House 
of Lords should have no control over finance could only 
arise in a moment of heated controversy. Less than fifty 
years ago prominent Liberal statesmen admitted without 
hesitation that the House of Lords could reject but could 
not amend a Money Bill. That proposition itself is open 
to an almost infinite argument because of the difliculty of 
deciding what is a Money Bill. In the same way with 
the even wider question of the power of the House of 
Lords to reject ordinary Bills, it is impossible to discover 
any absolute proposition. The Spectator has constantly 
urged the supreme importance of maintaining a strong 
and efficient Second Chamber with power to revise all 
legislation, but it has also admitted that when the 
verdict, or apparent verdict, of the country goes against 
the House of Lords that body must give way. Con- 
sequently the question of how far the powers of the House 
of Lords are to extend is a question not of absolute 
principle, but of the interpretation of a multitude of 
details. For practical convenience everybody agreed to 
assume that the verdict of the country at the last Election 
was in favour of the Budget, and that therefore the House 
of Lords must pass it. But, as a matter of fact, it might 
equally well be argued that since the Nationalists were 
opposed to the Budget, and only voted for it under 
duress, the verdict of the country was against that 
measure, and that the House of Lords would have been 
justitied in rejecting it. 

The point we wish to press is that in all social matters 
the facts are so numerous and so difficult to ascertain and 
to interpret that we cannot possibly expect to arrive at any 
hard-and-fast principle of universal application. That 
being so, the spirit of compromise is a necessary condition 
of social life. When it fails people fight, perhaps to the 
death, over some trifle which in nine cases out of ten may 
prove to be merely a matter of words. The great historic 
example is of course the division between the Eastern and 
Western Church over a Greek particle. 

These are considerations which we specially venture to 
commend to the leaders of the Labour Party in the House 
of Commons. That party since it came into being has on 
the whole displayed a large amount of political wisdom. 
It has played its cards so well that, although numeri- 
cally insignificant, it has been able to a considerable 
extent to dominate the House of Commons and secure 
legislation which neither of the two great parties would 
willingly have yielded. Liberals are apt to complain 
that the Labour Party take credit for the social 
legislation of the last Parliament; but we are inclined to 
think that they are perfectly entitled to that credit, for it 
was they who forced the pace both in the House of 
Commons and in the constituencies. Yet if the secret 
history of the relationship between the Labour Party and 
the Liberal Government in the last Parliament were ever 
divulged, the public would probably learn that in practice 
the Labourites had been by no means so irreconcilable as 
they like to represent themselves upon the political plat- 
form. Negotiations were of almost daily occurrence, and 
the fact of negotiations implies the spirit of compromise. 
It will be interesting to see whether the Labour Party 
now really intend to depart from this profitable line 
of political activity in order to have the pleasure 
of sulking in the desert. From the mere party point of 
view, we should be extremely pleased if the Labour 
Party adopted the latter alternative. The effect would 
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be to create that rift between Liberals and Labourites 
which might render possible a union of moderate Liberals 
with moderate Conservatives. In fact, however, this rift 
is never likely to be created. The leaders of the Labour 
Party are, after all, most of them Englishmen, and they 
inherited with their blood the Englishman’s instinct for 
compromise. They will doubtless continue to bluff. That 
is essential to the party game. But it would be a mistake 
to take too seriously the more or less rhetorical resolutions 
which they from time to time issue to the Press in order 
to keep up the fighting spirit of their “ comrades ” in the 
country. That is a device which is familiar to other 
persons than politicians. A man who has resolved to make 
a bargain usually begins by putting his own price high. 
On the whole, therefore, we are inclined to think that the 
Labour Party will, when the time comes, gracefully fall 
into line with the rest of the country, and accept whatever 
terms the leaders of the two historic parties may have 
agreed upon. 





THE OPPOSITION TO A RELIGIOUS CENSUS. 
i iad an age of statistics it is strange that objections 
A. should still be taken to the discovery and tabulation 
of a large and important group of facts. Fresh devices 
are constantly resorted to to obtain all possible particulars 
about the population of this country, and we have become 
quite accustomed to furnish statements, or at all events 
what purport to be statements, about much of which, were 
it not for the scientific curiosity of Governments, we should 
have contentedly remained ignorant. Upon one point, 
however, and that one which is neither uninteresting nor 
hard to ascertain, the Government are forbidden to give us 
any information. The Census papers grow in magnitude 
and go on opening fresh lines of inquiry about the popula- 
tion, but one very obvious question must neither be asked 
nor answered. A man may not say what his religion 
is. Though the relation of religion to population is a 
fact of far more interest than most of those which are 
made the subject of official returns, we are not allowed to 
tind out what it is. In a far more delicate region, that of 
age, the Census paper gives us no choice. We must insert 
the year of our birth in the Census paper whether we like 
it or not, although some of us, for various reasons, might 
prefer to leave the question unanswered. The working man 
who is anxious to conceal his age because he is afraid that 
he will be thought past work, or more liable than younger 
men to disabling accidents, has no refuge but in a down- 
ight lie. But though if he have a religion he may be 
proud of it, and may have no hesitation whatever about 
giving the information asked for, a stringent rule of 
silence is imposed on him. His religion must remain a 
secret. The Census will tell us much about things of 
lesser interest, but it rises superior to vulgar curiosity as 
to a man’s belief. We can and do take a religious Census 
in Ireland, but we are powerless to do the same thing in 
Great Britain. 

The state of mind which has brought about this 
singular condition of things was very much in evidence in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday. We do not wish 
to attach an exaggerated importance to the information 
thus persistently withheld from us. We have hitherto 
got on very well without a religious Census, and in all 
probability we shall not miss it much more in the future 
than we have in the past. But the refusal to give us the 
information is an interesting illustration of a not uncommon 
desire to remain ignorant of whole classes of facts. It 
may make little or no practical difference whether in this 
or that part of the country the members of the Estab- 
lished Church are more or less numerous than those who 
do not belong to it; but that may be equally true of other 
columns in the Census paper. Facts have an importance 
in the eyes of the student of statistics quite other than that 
which they possess in the eyes of the newspaper reader, 
and now and again a careless public is astonished to learn 
what valuable material these seemingly idle figures have 
proved to yield to the historian or the economist. By what 
arguments can the exclusion of this particular question, 
the religion of the people of Great Britain, be defended ? 
The Welsh Member who led the opposition to Mr. Rawlin- 
son’s amendment seemed to be chiefly anxious to throw a veil 
over the character of the Church of England. A religious 
Census, he said, would show that it contained a great 
number of men of no particular religious belief, and the 





great majority of the criminal classes. But these facts, if 
they are facts, have an interest of their own, and we fail 
to see why Mr. W. Jones should be so anxious to keep 
them secret. It is no discredit to the religious body to 
which he belongs that the Established Church should 
possess these two types of adherents. As a Christian no 
doubt he must regret that criminals and men of no 
particular religious belief should exist anywhere; but 
given that they do exist, we should have thought that he 
would be glad to have it made plain that they chiefly 
belong to the Communion of which Welsh Nonconformists 
have so many hard things to say. Instead of this, it is 
Churchmen who ask to have these damning facts stated, 
while it is the Nonconformists who wish to keep them 
back. This is surely a Quixotic anxiety on their part. 
Let the truth be known, and the Established Church 
shown in her true colours. After all, her work is to make 
the indifferent zealous and the criminals virtuous, and the 
first step towards this end is to know how the figures 
really stand. 

Noxt we have the administrative objection stated by the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government Board. 
He is only anxious not to incur trouble and expense. 
England, he says regretfully, is not in the same happy 
case as Ireland. There the sects are clearly and sharply 
defined. Every man, and still more every woman, is either 
a Roman Catholic or Protestant. Here there are hundreds 
of sects, and every one of them would have to be tabulated. 
It seems to us a very arbitrary and unscientific thing for 
a Minister to choose what statistics shall be obtained and 
made public, with nothing to guide him in the process 
beyond his own notion of what particular information 
will repay the public the money it will cost the Govern- 
ment. Treated solely from the point of view of expense, 
it might be difficult to make out a case for half the folio 
volumes of tables that descend upon us so frequently 
during the Parliamentary Session. Yet there is not one 
of these tables that does not in its time help some 
expert to a conclusion which without them he might 
never reach, and we are at a loss to understand why 
figures relating to religion should be so far below all others 
in point of interest. Mr. Burns used the same facts as 
Mr. Jones, but he handled them differently. He was 
evidently surprised that Lord Hugh Cecil should not have 
profited by Mr. Jones’s warning and abstained from 
drawing attention to the statistical harm which thousands 
of people are doing their own faith. Ninety per cent. of 
the prisoners in our gaols put themselves down as members 
of the Church of England. As things are, this fact is hardly 
known beyond the precincts of the prison, but in a religious 
Census it would become the property of the whole country. 
Mr. Burns is no more able than the other speakers on 
the same side to understand that any one can love facts 
for themselves. He forgets that,as Lord Hugh Cecil very 
justly said, the supporters of Mr. Rawlinson’s amendment 
are not demanding “‘a rehearsal of the day of judgment.” 
They are asking fora religious Census. They want, that is, 
to know what religious body a man belongs to, and for this 
purpose they are quite willing to take his own statement. 
The object of a religious Census is not to discover whether 
@ man is a good Churchman or a bad one. It is simply to 
ascertain whether he calls himself a Churchman or some- 
thing else. It may, indeed, be argued that numbers count 
for nothing in religion; but this contention is hardly in 
place in the mouths of Nonconformists. Why do they lay 
so much stress upon the comparative strength of Anglicans 
and Nonconformists in Wales if it be not to show that 
numbers do count? If the advocates of Disestablishment 
are really as strong in the Principality as they contend 
they are, and if they give their numerical superiority over 
the Established Church so high a place in the statement 
of their case, what is the ground of their objection to 
having the figures plainly set forth? Nor has Mr. 
Verney’s plea that there is a vast number of people who 
belong to more than one religious denomination, “in 
the sense that they often attend church in the morning and 
chapel in the evening,” any more force. No one proposes 
to make the Census an instrument of discipline, or to use the 
fact that the same man goes to church and chapel as a 
means of compelling him to give up one or the other. What 
the Census would ascertain would be simply what he pre- 
ferred to call himself. If he is so nicely balanced between 
the Church and Nonconformists that he cannot decide to 
which he belongs, let him put himself down as both or 
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as neither. His special difficulty is no reason why 
millions of people who have managed by some process 
best known to themselves to class themselves under one 
or other heading should be forbidden to communicate the 
result of their self-examination to the world. They have 
satisfied themselves that they belong either to the Estab- 
lished Church or to one of the various forms of Noncon- 
formity. That is all that a Census can tell us, and we are 
not in the least disposed to demand impossibilities from 
Somerset House. Nor does Mr. Verney’s plea that many 
loyal members of the Church of Fngland favour Disestab- 
lishment affect the argument. They do not favour it to 
such an extent as to drive them out of the Church because 
it is established, and so long as they remain in it they are 
proper objects of a religious Census. That such a Census 
would be used for purposes of intimidation is too wild a 
suggestion to have any practical value. If a man is a 
Churchman or a Nonconformist, the circumstance is 
usually known to all for whom it has any interest; and 
if he thinks it necessary to conceal it, he will do so as 
much without a Census as with one. The purpose of 
a religious Census, we repeat, is simply to note to what 
religion a man on his own showing belongs. Beyond 
this the Census does not profess or attempt to go, 
and if any landlord or employer cr customer wishes 
to punish him for being what he professes to be, they 
are much, or as little, able to do this without a 
Census as with one. 

The opposition to a religious Census belongs to the same 
type as the opposition to a Referendum. Both have their 
origin in the dislike of inconvenient facts. Certain English 
Radicals have not been slow to give us a reason for 
their dislike of this seemingly s.aocent proposal. They 
are anxious—genuinely anxious—to carry certain measures 
through Parliament, and, under the present distribution 
of electoral forces in this country, they hope to be 
able to do this. This is no question of breaking down 
interested opposition by the overwhelming force of the 
popular will. Were it this that they sought to bring 
about they would demand the Referendum as loudly as 
they now denounce it. The real cause of their alarm is 
the very opposite of this. They fear, with, as they think, 
excellent reason, that the popular will is not on the right 
side, that the measures they are bent upon getting passed 
are not really desired by a majority of the electorate, that 
the cause of such success as they have obtained is that 
their own friends have from time to time gained a Parlia- 
mentary strength which is quite out of proportion to their 
strength in the country, and that any expedient which 
brought this fact to light and enabled the electors to 
express their real mind on the measures which the House 
of Commons has adopted, sometimes by large majorities, 
would inflict a disastrous check on the “forces of progress.” 
In other words, a Referendum would show facts as they 
are, instead of enabling the advocates of revolutionary 
change to make them out what they would have them to be. 
By the side of the Referendum a religious Census is 
infinitely unimportant. But the opposition of certain 


as 


Radicals to the minor change is of the same order as their | 


opposition to the greater. Both have their origin in a 
common unwillingness to allow certain facts to become 
visible. 





THE SURREY VETERANS’ PARADE. 


- Qj naiNe is believing.” There is no truer proverb than 

b this when the British people are in question. For 
ten years we have bombarded our readers with constant, we 
had almost said weekly, articles on the folly of a system 
under which the State spends millions upon training men 
to arms, and then long before they have reached the 
period when their physical force is exhausted loses 
touch with them altogether and acts exactly as if 
they were not in existence. The appeal of this ten- 
year-long torrent of articles fell almost entirely upon 
deaf ears. Some people never heard it at all; others opined 
that the Spectator must somehow have got its facts wrong, 
as it was impossible to believe that such a waste of material 
could take place; while others again declared that the men 
who had passed out of the Reserve or had served a con- 
siderable term of years in the Volunteers were so “fed 
up” with soldiering that the notion that they would ever 
voluntarily offer to take part in a scheme of national defence 
was ridiculous, and simply showed how totally ignorant of 








facts was the ordinary civilian journalist. Such critics as 

hese last were, we admit, in a minority. The attitude of 
the general public was rather one of complete unreceptivity. 
The Spectator view sounded to them like empty theory. 
They had not seen with their own eyes or through the 
eyes of newspaper reporters the hundreds and thousands 
of trained men still in full bodily vigour whom the 
Spectator assumed to exist in the country, and therefore 
for them they did not exist. “ Seeing is believing,” and 
as there was no seeing there was no believing. The 
Spectator articles, in fact, seemed to them nothing but 
Erasmus’s chimaera bombinans in vacuo,—to translate freely, 
a chimerical editor booming balderdash in the illimitab!e 
inane. 

As soon, however, as a living example in the shape of over 
thirteen hundred “ hungering, thirsting men” was put on 
the Horse Guards’ Parade, and made visible to the public 
by the admirable descriptions which appeared in the Times, 
the Daily Telegraph, the Morning Post, the Standard, and 
indeed practically the whole Press, London and provincial, 
a complete revolution took place in public opinion. “Seeing 
was believing.” We venture to say that before long prac- 
tically everybody will have come to believe that it is a 
great mistake not to make military use of the hundred 
and fifty thousand, or possibly quarter of a million, trained 
men throughout the country who are perfectly willing to 
hold themselves ready for the defence of their country at 
a period of imminent national peril. What is more, they 
will very soon sincerely believe that they were always of 
this opinion, and will be unable to understand why the 
military authorities did not recognise so plain a fact long 
ago. In truth, this very simple idea of making use of the 
men in the country who have received a military training 
and are still in the prime of life, though not now connected 
with any military body, has gone through the three stages 
of a new idea set forth by an Early Victorian wit. The 
stages, as we may remind our readers, are these. In 
the first place, people say that the thing is impossible ; 
secondly, that it is “contrary to Scripture,”—i.e., in this 
case, to the policy and experience of all military experts, 
from Alexander the Great to the chief messenger at the 
War Office; and lastly, that they knew it all along, and 
have always been in its favour. 

Now that there seems so general a conversion to an 
ideal long cherished in these columns, and brought into 
the region of practical politics by the action of the Surrey 
Territorial Association, we need hardly say that tho 
Spectator has a deep sense of satisfaction and delight. 
We feel, however, that we ought to say something in regard 
to the criticism which is being directed against the military 
authorities. It is, we hold, unfair to blame them for not 
being ahead of public opinion in this matter. All experi- 
ence shows that one must never expect a public Depart- 
ment to take the initiative in such affairs. That must 
come, and can only come, from a vigilant public opinion. 
A Department has its own job, and in the case of the War 
Office a most difficult job, to perform,—one far more 
arduous, indeed, than the nation is in the least aware of. 
Immersed in detail as the military authorities, from the 
Secretary of State for War down to the youngest clerk, must 
be, it is not fair to expect from them much beyond the 
carrying out of their own gigantic task. A Department 
of State is like a great machine. We do not expect a 
machine to feed itself. All we have a right to expect it to 
do is to grind accurately and well, and without undue 
friction or disturbance, the corn or other material that is 
put into it. It is the business of those who control the 
machine, not of the machine itself or any part of the 
machine, or even of the capable engineers and chief 
engineers who have cast upon them the duty of keeping 
the machine running, to see that it is supplied with the 
proper raw material. The British public must never be 
allowed to shuffle off their responsibility of attending to 
the vital problem of home defence by abusing the War 
Office and the military authorities. 

The country in general is now very properly saying: 
“Why can’t all the counties of England do what Surrey 
has done?” Happily that question can very easily be 
answered by pointing out that such action was officially fore- 
shadowed six months ago, and that a month ago orders were 
actually issued by the War Office to the County Associa- 
tions for the formation of such Veteran Reserves. On 
paper Veteran Reserves have already come into existence. 
All that remains to be done is to clothe the skeletons with 
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flesh. The task is not altogether an easy one, but that it 
ean and will be accomplished in other counties as well as in 
Surrey—Surrey had no special advantage in this respect— 
is unquestionable. And here we may be allowed to point 
out an incidental advantage of the system of military 
administration with which Mr. Haldane has endowed the 
nation. By creating the County Territorial Associations 
he performed what we believe will prove to be one of the 
greatest pieces of public service ever performed by a 
Minister of the Crown. He created a machine which can be 
turned to a hundred uses for the purposes of national defence. 
We venture to say that the War Office, capably manned 
though we fully admit that it is at this moment, would 
have been quite incapable of establishing by itself a Veteran 
Reserve over the whole country. It is just the sort of 
work for which a central organisation, however efficient, 
is unsuited. In the Territorial Associations of England, 
Scotland, and Wales we have, however, exactly the 
machinery required for discovering the trained men with 
whom the military authorities have hitherto persisted 
in losing touch, and giving them the kind of elastic 
yet unburdensome organisation which is appropriate 
to the movement in question. In other words, Mr. 
Haldane has done the work of the true administrator 
He has provided the country with seventy or eighty hand 
machines which can be turned on to do work which the 
creat steam machine at the centre could not have under- 
taken at all, or could not have undertaken without throwing 
it out of gear for its own legitimate work. 

The country having decided to organise the trained 
men or veterans, all that it is necessary to do is what 
Mr. Haldane has already done,—namely, to set the 
County Associations at work to prepare the Registers. 
The work before the County Associations looks at first 
sight somewhat hopeless, but it is not nearly so impossible 
a task as it seems, as they will soon discover, and for 
this reason. They will find that the trained men 
throughout the country to whom they will have to appeal 
will meet them in the best possible spirit and will at once 
become their active co-operators. Possibly to begin with the 
Associations will say that they are being asked to look for 
needles in a bundle of hay, or, to vary the metaphor, that 
they are asked to open a window and to shout into the 
darkness to men whom they cannot see and of whose exist- 
nce they have, as it were, no actual knowledge. This, no 
doubt, is in a sense an accurate statement of the case. When 
a County Association begins to form its Veteran Reserve 
and to enrol the trained men within its area, it will at once 
be confronted with the astonishing fact that the names and 
addresses of these men are not procurable from any official 
source. As long as a man is in the Army Reserve his 

name and address are of course registered by those who 
send him periodically his Reserve pay, and who will 
summon him to the colours in case of war and a general 
mobilisation. The moment, however, that a man passes 
out of the Reserve his name and address are scattered to 
the winds. Incredible as it may sound, the man instantly 
becomes invisible to the military authorities. It is the 
same with the men of the old Volunteer regiments, the 
regiments which are now the Territorial regiments. The 
moment the man quits them the practice has hitherto been 
to let him sink into the ocean of the population without 
leaving even a ripple to show where he disappeared. The 
same story is true of the Yeomanry and the old Militia, now 
the Special Reserve.* We believe that, if not absolutely 
correct, we are practically correct in saying that the 
Surrey Territorial Association did not obtain the names and 
addresses of the two thousand men on the county Register 
from any official source. When the idea was started the 
Association of course “drew” as many “covers” as it 
could, including the depéts of the county regiments and 
the headquarters of the Territorial battalions and of its 
Yeomanry regiment. It drew them, however, all blank. 

The way in which it obtained the names will seem 
almost incredible to foreigners accustomed to an accurate 
bureaucratic system. The Association, owing to the 
kindness and public spirit of the Surrey newspapers, 
helped also by the London Press, was enabled to publish 
letters asking the trained men living in Surrey, who at the 
* We ought to say that there are one or two honourable exceptions to this 
general statement. The Brigade of Guards, whith so often leads the way in 
matters of reform, does keep in touch with the men who pass out of the 
Reserve and does preserve their names and addresses. The same thing is true 
also of some cavalry regimeuts and regiments of the Line. Such Registers 


are, pense, non-official, and are due to the action of the regiments and not 
of the military authorities, 








moment did not belong to any unit of the King’s forces, 
to send in their names and addresses to the see retary of 
the Surrey Territorial Associatiog. Qut of the darkness 
into which this cry was sent cime ‘an instant hum of 
voices. ‘The appeal which was made this time last year 
was issued in the Saturday papers of Surrey, an1 by the 
following Monday the names began to pour in. Very soon 
five hundred were collected, and by the end of the year 
and as the circle spread in the ‘pond—inen told ‘each 
other of the Register—seven hundred names were 
collected. It was then thought that an impetus might 
be given to the movement, and an example set to the 
rest of the country, if the men were asked to parade in 
London. In sending out the invitations to the men on 
the Register an appeal wis made to them to bring in 
as many of their comrades who were eligible as possible. 
This afterthought, as we may call it, had the happiest 
results. The men on the Register proved the best 
possible recruiting agents, and the seven hundred grew 
to two thousand. It is confidently believed that even now 
there are hundreds of men in Surrey who are eligible who 
have not yet heard of the movement, and there is a possi- 
bility of the two thousand on the Register becoming three 
thousand, or possibly even four thousand. 

It will be seen from these simple facts that no Association 
need despair of finding the men. If it only has faith that 
the needles are in the bundle of hay, and if it applies the 
magnet of an appeal through the local Press, the needles 
will start out of themselves. When in this way a nucleus 
has been formed, the first comers must be appealed to to 
tell their comrades. Later on, of course, the forma- 
tion and maintenance of the Reserve will become auto- 
matic. And here we may venture to make a suggestion to 
the War Office. They ought, if they have not already done 
so,to issue an order that the name and address of every 
soldier who quits the Reserve shall be automatically com- 
municated to the secretary of the Territorial Association 
of the county in which he resides; that the same thing 
shall be done in the case of eve ry man who leaves the 
Special Reserve; and that the Aajetant or other proper 
authority of the Territorial battalions and of the Yeomanry 
shall similarly communicate the name and address of every 
man who leaves the Territorials or the Yeomanry. The 
secretary of the County Association will thereupon invite 
the men in question to register their names on the Veteran 
Register. For many years, however, that will not be 
sufficient, and the old mistake of having lost touch with 
the men will have to be met by an appeal such as we have 
described. 

We must deal on some future occasion with the problem 
of the best organisation for the Veteran Reserve, and of 
the best uses which can be made of them in case of a 
general mobilisation supposing these islands to be invaded, 
and also with the question of providing them with some 
form of cheap and yet efficient equipment. Before we 
leave the subject, however, we must mention one point of 
importance which we trust will not be lost sight of. There 
are no Territorial Associations in Ireland, but neverthe- 
less Ireland contains a very large number of ex-Regulars 
and ex-Militiamen. It would be a thousand pities to 
waste this splendid material. We suggest, therefore, to 
Mr. Haldane that a special Committee should be formed 
for Ireland, whose duty # will be to preparea Register of 
Trained Men or a Veteran Reserve for Ireland. We have 
little doubt that a Register of ten to twelve thousand men 
could very easily be obtained, especially if ex-members of 
the Irish Constabulary were allowed to join. 





A JEWISH CONCEPTION OF CHRIST. 
FFNHE Jowett Lectures for 1910 were delivered by Mr. C. G, 

Montefiore. They deal with “The Religious Teaching 
of Jesus,” and have just been republished in book form (Mac- 
millan and Co., 2s. 6d. net). Mr. Montefiore’s standpoint is 
an unfamiliar one, fresh, and suggestive. “I am _ here 
to-day,” he says in his opening lecture, “to speak about the 
hero of the first three Gospels and of his teaching, because, 
in the first place, Iam not one of his professed followers—I 
am not, in other words, a Christian—and because, in the 
second place, I belong to the race from which he sprang and 
to the religion in which he was born—in other words, I am a 
Jew.” The Christian world may, he thinks, be interested to 
know how “the Synoptic Gospels impress a man who 
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reads them in a detached way, sympathetically indeed 
—as works of genius and about genius, and of gigantic 
importance in the history of religion and civilisation— 
but yet as an outsider, critically, impartially, without 
prepossession of environment, education, belief.” For 
this latest critic of the New Testament our Lord is, as 
He was to the Disciples who talked of Him before the 
Resurrection, “a prophet mighty in deed and word” whose 
aim was to redeem Israel. The spiritual descendant of Isaiah 
and Amos, He spoke with authority, as He was moved by the 
Spirit of God; He did not interpret a book. The essence of 
His faith was an assurance of the goodness and care of 
God, an assurance which relied upon direct inspiration 
and was wholly independent of a sign. His teaching, like 
that of all the greater prophets, transcended the law. To 
the ordinary Jew the ceremonial and the moral law were 
equally obligatory; to the prophets of the Old Testament 
they stood upon different levels; to the Prophet of Nazareth 
they were incomparable. Yet the difference in the teaching 
of Jesus and that of His prophetic forerunners was, in Mr. 
Montefiore’s mind, not only one of degree. He introduced 
a principle of moral progress which the Rabbis realised 
to be dangerous to the faith. ‘“ Moses because of the 
hardness of your hearts suffered you to”—do so-and- 
50, He said; and the orthodox Jew perceived that the 
sacred character of the Scripture had been, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, attacked at its root. Now all this might very well 
be said by a Christian Unitarian. The new thing about Mr. 
Montefiore’s position is that, while he is convinced that the 
Prophet was right, his sympathy goes out to the Rabbis who 
were in the wrong. He speaks as an enlightened Roman 
Catholic might speak of Galileo. “ Dialectically,” he says, 
“the Rabbis were in the right.” “ But,” he goes on, “ we can 
also perceive that Jesus was in the right too, and that His 
right was higher and more permanent than the dialectical 
right of the Rabbis.” Again, in the matter of the law his 
sympathies go in a different direction from the sympathies 
of a Christian. The law, he says, was a popular law, kept 
with pride and delight by all classes. Nowhere, he main- 
tains, except in the New Testament, do we hear of it 
as “a burden.” But surely in this matter common- 
sense as well as history must have a hearing. Is it 
possible that a generation of Jews who were coming in 
contact with a conquering race more highly civilised than 
themselves, by whom their religion was tolerated, should 
not at times feel the ceremonialism of the past to be no 
longer bearable? He cannot, either, concur, as all Christians 
do instinctively concur, in the condemnation of the Scribes 
and Pharisees. “The picture of the Pharisee in Luke’s 
parable,” we read, “—a ludicrous caricature of the average 
Pharisee, a monstrous caricature of the Pharisaic ideal—may 
yet be true enough of one particular perversion of the 
Pharisaic religion. And why should there not have been 
several living examples of such a perversion in the days of 
Jesus?” Several living examples! Why the world has 
always been full of them. 

Our author does not minimise at all the originality of 
the new teaching. Christ in teaching men to love their 
enemies taught something new and great. Whether it is 
possible or not to carry that teaching out is another matter. 
*Impracticable ideals are necessary even for commonplace 
On the other hand, he denies gravely, and 
without—if we accept his point of view—the slightest 
irreverence, that our Lord carried it out. Truly His heart 
went out to the outcast and poor; but how harshly He spoke 
of cruelty and hypocrisy, how intolerant He was of those who 
practised these vices. How strongly, too, did He condemn 
His “opponents.” Did He really love those whom He 
describes as the offspring of vipers and the sons of perdition ? 
Now it is absurd and insincere for any Christian, however 
convinced, to deny that in a few instances the teaching of 
our Lord presents, or seems to present, difficulties; but how 
Mr. Montefiore can find an occasion of stumbling here we 
cannot think. That the righteous indignation which our 
Lord showed towards hypocrites, the cruel, and the oppressive 
rich is inconsistent with the conception of Christ which is made 
familiar to us by many well-meaning but weak Christian 
interpreters is true enough, but it is not inconsistent with 
Christ’s own teaching in the Gospel, so far as we can see. 
Our Lord regarded Himself as a physician of the soul, and 
it is evident from the Gospel narrative that He regarded 


lives,” he is sure. 





sympathy as the most generally curative agent. But will 
sympathy cure cruelty and hypocrisy? Surely it stands to 
reason that it will not. Sincerity is inculeated by straight 
dealing. It is doing a better service to a man who prays 
in the street and oppresses the poor to condemn his 
oppression rather than to praise his prayers. It is more 
likely, that is, to startle him into consistency. Sympathy, 
on the other hand, is not always inculcated by its 
manifestation. Had our Lord sympathised with the law- 
loving fervour of the men about to stone the woman 
taken in adultery, they would not have been “ pricked in 
their heart,” which was, after all, their best chance of moral 
cure. Also it is most unlikely that the woman's life would 
have been saved. Weare not bound by the Christian law— 
and Christ was not bound by His own law—to turn some one 
else’s cheek. When we come to the question of “ opponents” 
the matter is less easy. That our Lord was heartily and 
humanly indignant with those who ascribed His, or any one 
else’s, good deeds to an occult evil power, with those who 
turned a place of worship into a den of thieves, and with 
those sophists who talked about religion in order to prove 
that their interlocutor was a heretic, is certain. All this only 
proves, to our mind, that He was “in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin” (anger is not sinful, though it may 
lead to sin); but it does not prove that Christ, like the rest of 
us, hated His enemies. 

Christ's intense belief in the efficacy of repentance was not, 
Mr. Montefiore thinks, new, and he quotes the following 
Rabbinical story:—‘A story is told of a hardened and 
odious sinner who is suddenly moved to intense repentance; 
in the vehemence of his contrition he dies, and a heavenly 
voice is heard to say that he has entered the Kingdom 
of Heaven. A Rabbi hears and sighs, but he does not 
question God's justice; he only says, and the saying is 
frequently repeated in the vast Rabbinical literature, ‘There 
are some who attain to the Kingdom in many years; there 
are others who achieve it in an hour.’” It is impossible 
not to smile when we read of the Rabbi who “sighed.” 
Was he in the mind of our Lord when He drew the elder 
brother? Certainly his point of view was not exactly 
Christian. Did our Lord teach the eternity of punishment ? 
That, Mr. Montefiore thinks, must remain for ever “a 
moot point.” He is, however, distressed by the “ painful 
equanimity” with which He speaks of the crowds in the 
broad way of destruction. But surely if we take the 
character of Christ into account, and if we consider His 
immediate condemnation of the desire so naturally expressed 
by His followers to call down fire from heaven upon His 
enemies, His “equanimity” at this juncture is not painful 
but reassuring, and points to the metaphorical nature of the 
whole allegory. In the parable of the prodigal son it would 
appear that our Lord did not regard the spiritual death 
brought about by sensuality even as a final or eternal thing. 
“This my son was dead, and is alive again,” He said. 
Assuredly the Prophet of Nazareth regarded the day of 
repentance as never over. He never shut the gates of mercy 
on any portion of mankind. 

There is one peculiarity of Christ’s teaching upon which 
this Jewish critic touches lightly, yet his words are full of 
suggestion. Our Lord constantly used the phrase “for my 
sake.” Mr. Montefiore hardly knows how to regard this side 
of Christianity. Many Jews, he says, think of our Lord as in 
this matter inferior to the prophets who said “for God's 
sake.” On the other hand, how many souls have been 
redeemed, how many acts of heroism inspired, by these 
words? The thought arrests his decision. Naturally a 
devout Jew cannot explain anything by the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ. Putting that explanation aside, we think 
Mr. Montefiore has missed a possible significance of these 
words. Did not our Lord in thus placing service rendered 
to a man so very high absolutely identify the service of God 
and man, and give to human love a higher and more eternal 
place than ever has been given to it before? Does not almost 
the whole of humane progress rest upon these words of Christ? 
May we not here find a common standing-ground between 
Jew and Christian? If this man were no more than a 
prophet, if Hebrew monotheists cannot believe that He 
brought “the Godhead into man,” they, if they will look 
rightly upon this saying “for my sake,” may boast that it 
was reserved for a Jew to bring “the manhood into God.” 
While they cannot accept the doctrine of the Church which hag 
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persecuted them, they may yet love the words of her Founder, 
Whose brethren after the flesh they are, still believing, while 
they salute the greatest of the prophets, that “salvation is of 


the Jews.” 
\ ORKING-CLASS women are by nature extremely 
hospitable, but the narrowness of their houses and 
the supreme claims of husband and children often prevent 
them from gratifying the inclination until late in life. 
Poverty is no hindrance to hospitality and charity, as I have 
learnt from many widows in large towns living in single 
rooms on out-relief or a tiny pension, nor are they checked 
by false pride. As long as they are satisfied with the cleanli- 
ness of their immediate surroundings, they will receive any 
guest, gentle or simple, with the same quiet dignity. 

On one occasion a widow of seventy-six invited me to tea 
with her; but I was given ten days’ notice, and it was what 
my London patients called “quite a classy ent’tainment.” A 
white cloth was spread on a low table in front of the fire, and 
I sat in a basket-chair with cushions. “I had the cakes 
toasted in the kitchen,” said my hostess. “This fine spring 
day I thought a large fire would be too much for you.” I 
knew that she rented a single room at Is. 9d., and that we were 
sitting in it; but I murmured polite assent. The dish bad 
only been “ genteelly ” full, and presently she said: “I must 
ring for some more hot cakes.” She rapped on the wall,—no 
child could have made-believe in more whole-hearted fashion. 
The door opened about ten inches, and an arm and hand 
passed in a steaming dish. I knew the arm; it belonged to 
an unpolished but kindly disposed neighbour, and I was in an 
awkward position. Ought I to speak to the arm or not? My 
hostess cut the knot: “ You must excuse Mrs. Black. She’s 
not dressed.” 

Later in the afternoon she told me that although an only 
and much-loved child, she had been trained in a severe school 
of manners. When, some seventy years previously, her mother 
first began to take her out to tea, her manners often broke 
down under the strain of excitement, fatigue, or the bad 
example of other children, and then “ Mother would seem to 
pass it over at the time, but when she got me home, how she 
did whip me!” On the still more solemn occasions when the 
visits were returned, to “’scape whipping” was practically 
impossible. 

A modern mother of the same class reminded me of the 
mad woman in “The Green Graves of Balgowrie.” She told 
me that when she was expecting a friend to tea she dressed 
and sat in the middle of the room and played the part of the 
visitor, and her children had to come in one by one, shut the 
door gently, and welcome the guest with a few polite remarks 
considered suitable to the occasion, and this had to be done 
over and over again until she was satisfied with their deport- 
ment. Hardest of all, if asked to “play a tune” or recite a 
poem, the children were to do it at once, and “as if only 
anxious to give pleasure.” 

In country districts, owing to the fact that the poverty is 
greater, and that there is rarely any tradition of “better 
days,” both charity and hospitality are less frequently 
exercised in the homes of the labouring classes. I have only 
once received hospitality in the cottage of an agricultural 
labourer. I had lost my way in a thinly populated district in 
Shropshire, and asked an elderly woman if there were any 
place where I could get something to eat. She said there was 
no shop in the village, and very kindly asked me to come to her 
house and share her dinner. The meal was neatly served, and 
I fear that it was her ordinary fare, but it consisted of nothing 
but stewed tea without milk, stale bread, and rancid butter. 
The oven-door was half open, and a large pie-dish was visible, 
but it only contained her husband’s socks. 

The following account of the charity and hospitality of a 
woman living on an income of four shillings a week, all told, 
is best given in her own words :— 

“T gets up at half-past seven, and as soon as I’m dressed 
I hghts me ‘fire. I finds it better to keep warm, even if it 
means getting less to eat. Then I gets me cupo’ tea, and as 
soon as I've had ’un, I takes one into me neighbour in the 
rext room. Poor dear, her have a cancer. I says to myself: 
‘Cathy, you ain’t fit to live if you can’t do a kindness to them 
as is worse off'n yourself,’ 

A nice clean young woman comes every morning and sees 
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to my friend something proper. Often she'll knock at my 
door and say: ‘ Be willing to help wi’ the bed?’ Her speaks 
civil and shows respect; soI says, ‘Oh yes, Miss,’ and then 
while I helps her we talks about what’s going on among our 
fellow-creatures. I often spends a ’apenny on a News, and I 
says: ‘ Miss, whad you think of this serious weather, and that 
big ship being lost, and all they poor fellows druwnded ? 
Ah, it do take ’ee into Doubting Court.’ And then Miss talk 
about health. ‘Go ont every day, Mrs. Mills,’ she say, ‘and 
sit in the park close by. It’ll do ’ee a power o’ good, the fresh 
air will.” Miss is one of them nurses the Qneen sent over the 
country. Her knows what her's talking about. Every day 
she says: ‘I hope yer've taken the air, Mrs. Mills.’ I don’t 
like to disappoint the young woman, so each fine day I goes 
to the park. I puts my dinner ready afore I start. It ain’t 
much you can get out of three-and-six. I minds me of the 
time when if yer had a bit of refer’nce and took he to Passen 
or Squire, you was ripe for a shilling; but all they people be 
most played out now. They says: ‘ Working people get the 
eddication now; let ’em look to theirselves.” Not but what 
I knows two or three angel ladies like when I was young, and 
they helps me a bit. Their hearts is beautiful, but they've 
none too much o’ this world’s goods, and they can’t do 
impossible-ties, 

But I were telling about me dinner. I ain’t got no teeth 
to speak on to chaw, so I likes things biled. I gets two- 
pennyworth pieces from the butcher; when he knaws yer, he 
Then I buy a penn’orth of vegetables; most 
I mix up a few 
Some days 


treats yer well. 
often it'll be potatoes, carrot, and onion. 
flour balls, and that makes me a real tidy dinner. 
I has kettle-broth. I biles an onion, cuts ’un up fine, and 
beats ’un up with a bit of dripping, salt, and pepper, puts it in 
a basin with all me dry crusties, and pours on boiling water, 
and I has a good meal. I never tastes butter, but I has 
beautiful dripping. I buys a quarter for twopence from the 
butcher when my ladies has none for me. I buys lovely tay 
in penny packets, and a ha’p’orth of fresh milk. Sometimes I 
has a penn’orth o’ jam or treacle. 

In the aft’noon I drops off for a bit, and when I’ve had 
me tay I goes to see me sick neighbour, and I reads a 
chapter to her. She’s all right, you know, only she isn’t one 
to say nothing. One day I says to she: ‘The Almighty likes 
to be enquired of’; but she turns it off and says: ‘ You'll come 
again soon, won’t you, Mrs. MillsP’ I read her a chapter 
about that beautiful woman Ruth, and I says: ‘ You must be 
like Ruth and never murmur.” "Tain’t no good to murmur, 
and if her do, the parish doctor ’Il clap her into the House. 

I goes to bed at half-past seven; saves fire and candle. 
I have to give a ha’penny for my candle. They’d insult in 
this town if you ast for a farthing candle or a farthing of salt. 
I telled Miss how quick the candle did burn, and she said: 
‘ You try and buy three or four to a time, and Jet ’em dry like 
soap. I got a friend who buys hers in for a twelvemonth, and 
they do last.’ 

Sundays I allus has a visitor. I got a pore brother up to 
the House. He have been there since he was thirtcen, and 
now he is sixty. His head’s big enough, but ’tain’t the size of 
yer head that does it, but the quality of what’s inside it. My 
pore brother wanted to learn to read. The master he be a 
nice gentleman, and he said they’d try to karn he; but he 
can’t read one word, though he can write a bit, and now he 
go about saying: ‘ They’re a ignorant lot in this town. None 
of ’em can’t learn me to read.’ 

All the gentlemen in the Honse what have friends come 
out from ten to four. My pore brother, he sensible enough 
to find his way to my place. I'll tell yeratrick I plays ‘un 
sometimes. I hides away the bit o’ fish I got for’s dinner. 
He do look so sad round the room. ‘No dinner, Cathy?’ 
‘You go out for a walk, lad,’ I says, ‘and come back at 
twelve.’ ThenI fries ’un the bit o’ fish, and mixes up some 
flour and water and fries he a pancake, and when he comes in 
his eyes do shine and he eats it all up. He hasn’t the wit to 
see I got no dinner, on’y some bread and tay. But I shall 
have me reward. 

I've been up to the House to see my pore brother when 
he’s sick. He is in a clean, comfortable spot, with high 
nurses and low nurses to look after he—all got to be paid, 
I spex—and nice clothes to his bed and plenty food and 
beautiful flowers. But I don’t want to go up there yet 
awhile, myself!” M. LOANE. 
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ILLUSION. 

IVE roads lie round about the mines on the hilltop, but 
none of them leads in amongst the quarries themselves. 
High green hedges enclose the wheel-tracks all their red 
length, and shut them off from the “reddings” on the other 
side like the paths of a maze. You see the shafts and 
cuttings through the hedge and over the gates, but you do 
not arrive at them though the lanes wind never so» There is 
a road that will take you there, only that road begins far 
away in the middle of Greatstone Lane, where nobody ever 
goes except miners and one farmer who lives beyond. It has 
neither name nor end, that road; it leads straight into the 
reddings and stops short at the foot of a quarry, as if with an 
ironical suggestion that the traveller should go further on 
still into the heart of the earth, deep underground in the 
track of rivers that plunge down primeval fissures in Mendip 

hills to follow who knows what hidden path in the darkness. 

The crossways look rather like a great gnarled hand 
stretching out knotted fingers to grip the hilltop in a sinister 
clutch. The high road goes straight down across the valley 
to Mendip beyond, but that is a modern contrivance, for the 
older roads turn off short some fifty yards beyond the cross, 
after the fashion of Somerset lanes, where you seldom see far 
ahead. They are a proper “puxy,” these narrow, unmade 
ways, and primroses grow in myriads along the hedges, and 
white violets crowd each other to cover up the sinister red 
earth with a luxuriance of grace and sweetness. But the red- 
ness will keep showing again and again, and the wholesome 
green cannot hide its uncanny suggestion of threat and 
trickery, as if some strange thing might just be going to 
happen at the end of the deep red cart-ruts. On a dark night 
darkness lies like a pall on these five lanes. At the crossways 
there is a moment's feeling of space where the open sky 
spreads above, and after that the hedges shut you in with 
a blind oppression, and the night closes overhead like deep 
wat *r. 

The horses know the short way to the mines as well as the 
miners know it,—that is, just beyond the turn, through a gap 
in the hedge, fenced across by a clumsy bar ever since the 
night when poor Eli Baker went over the edge of the quarry, 
horse and cart and all, and was picked up the next morning 
with a broken neck. Many of the quarries are disused now, 
silted up in part with rubbish and wind-drift, and all overrun 
with golden furze and brambles with huge, thorny stems 
drooping into the grass, making an impregnable refuge for 
rabbits and blackbirds and the small wild tribes of the wilder- 
ness. There are a few wind-bent ash-trees and a wonderful 
wide space of sky, and the hollow land below that parts 
Mendip and these bills is full of changeful reflections and 
shifting lights; and the hills beyond are sometimes deep 
purple with coming rain, and look so near that you might 
throw a pebble at them, and sometimes they are faint and far 
off like the mountains of Beulah or the hills of the Delectable 
Land seen in a vision. 

The mines cease at the edge of the hill, and long meadows 
slope away and away to the valley, green field after green field 
all smooth and peaceful, and there is no red earth any more. 
At the bottom stands a little bouse, stone-walled and grey- 
thatched, with moss on the broad chimneys, whence a thin 
blue curl of wood-smoke rises straight up under the shelter 
of the hill. There is no other house in sight, and the fields 
are wonderfully silent except for the voice of birds who cry 
and twitter there all day long. A footpath leads from the 
house to the mines above, winding zig-zag through a meadow 
where the autumn crocus grows, lying like a faint shadow of 
purple on the face of the meadow, here in a deeper splendour 
of massed blossoms, there paler with straggling single flowers. 
The wind hardly bends these low things; they stand up 
straight and always very still, like pale immortal flowers in 
the Elysian fields, and it seems as if those who lived near 
them should be peaceful and shadowy too. They are poisonous 
to cattle, these delicate crocus plants, and in theempty meadow 
where they grow their shadowy still beauty is like the peace 
of death. 

The mines above are often deserted too; on some days you 
may find a dozen men at work, on others never a single 
miner. And in disused cuttings the floor of the quarry 
becomes quickly overgrown with a carpet of broad, flat colts- 
foot leaves. April brings a crowd of stiff golden-headed 
flowers; but the leaves come later, heavy and thick-ribbed, 





covered underneath with dense white down, so that when 
they are tossed up by a wind running lowalong the ground 
before rain, they become suddenly dun colour, as if death had 
come into the world hurrying before the storm-clouds that 
turn the very sunlight wan. 

There was something fluttering above the blown coltsfoot 
leaves in the quarry, something that seemed to drift fitful'y 
before the rain-wind that bent all the stiff spikes of blossom- 
ing furze sideways in a long dying wave. The fluttering thing 
was a woman’s dress, a young woman, though she moved very 
slowly and went with her head bent down, as if she were 
seeking something among the stones and coltsfoot leaves. 
She moved with a fitful, aimless motion, like a shrivelled leaf 
caught in an eddy, and as if the force of will within her were 
quenched by some greater force of grievous despondency, 
stronger than the helpless life it swamped with such a 
piteous weight. It was Eli's wife coming to look for her 
husband, as she had come years ago, after the miners 
had carried him into the little hut, where she found him 
lying very still beneath a sheet. The horse was still. at the 
quarry bottom, poor beast, with a broken neck like its 
master. The man had missed the main road in the darkness 
and the horse, who knew the way to the quarries, bad taken its 
master on the wrong track, and both went over the edge in 
the black night. It was ten years ago, when they had been 
three months married, and still when the fit came on the poor 
thing she would go back to the place to look for him, and 
come home again across the meadow where the crocus grows, 
weeping quietly with her head bent down. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
sinwiasciihitiias 
JOHN STUART MILL AND SOCIALISM. 
(To tae Epitor or tar “ Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—In last week’s Spectator Mr. Tillett draws attention to 
a paragraph in my introduction to “The Letters of John 
Stuart Mill” in which I stated that Mill was not in principle 
opposed to Socialism. Mr. Tillett asks me for an explanation 
of the meaning I attach to the word “Socialism.” The 
question is a pertinent one; for on the interpretation set 
upon this word depends the answer to the question what 
Mill's attitude would have been towards modern theories. 

As Mr. Tillett very justly observes, there was in 
Mill’s time no thorough differentiation between what we 
now call Socialism and what we call Labour Co-partner- 
ship. It bas always appeared to me obvious that Mill 
in his “Political Economy” used the word “Socialism” 
solely to designate schemes of Labour Co-partnership. The 
much-quoted chapter “On the Probable Futurity of the 
Labouring Classes,” on which Socialists have mainly relied, 
plainly refers to Co-partnership schemes alone. Various such 
schemes were on foot at the time the “ Political Economy ” was 
written, and, though they all failed, there was a recrudescence 
of the movement later in the century, which was attended 
with a considerable measure of success. For illustration I 
need only refer to Godin's iron foundry at Guise and to the 
Maison Leclaire; while in England at the present day the 
gas companies that have adopted Co-partnership own about 
half the capital invested in gas companies in the United 
Kingdom. There are, moreover, 2 number of associations 
(the Walsall Locks and Cart Gear, Limited, the Trade-Union 
Sheep Shear Society of Sheffield, &c.) which were originally 
founded and are wholly managed by the working men 
employed in the businesses. These voluntary combinations 
of working men, governing themselves as a complete miniature 
republic, and dividing among themselves the profits of their 
business, are unquestionably what Mill intended to advocate 
when he spoke about Socialism. What else is the meaning 
of the sentence on p. 216 of Professor Ashley's edition of 
the “ Political Economy” P—“ All varieties of Socialism are 
capable of being tried on a moderate scale, and at no risk, 
either personal or pecuniary, to any except those who try 
them.” 

If Socialism and Co-partnership were not differentiated in 
the middle of last century, they have not only become 
markedly differentiated now, but face one another at daggers 
drawn. On the one hand, Mr. Henry Vivian, the distinguished 
representative of Co-partnership in the House of Commons, 
belongs to that remarkable little group of Labour Members 
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who will have nothing to do with the Independent Labour 
Party and who strongly support the Osborne judgment. On 
he other hand, the Socialists have an inveterate hatred of 
Co-partnership, for reasons which, though I have occasionally 
interrogated them, I have never had satisfactorily explained. 

Now, if I am right in my contention that Mill was an 
enthusiastic supporter of Co-partnership, it almost follows 
that he would have been opposed to all modern schemes of 
Socialism. On the one hand, we have the Social Democratic 
Party and the Independent Labour Party, whose proposals 
are so crude that it is difficult to imagine how they could 
gain the adhesion of any thinker. On the other hand, 
there is the Fabian Society, whose tenets, wholly logical 
though they are, Mill wonld have detested more than any 
other kind of Socialism. For the Fabian Society enormously 
exaggerates the bureaucratic side of Socialism, while attach- 
ing the smallest possible importance to the democratic side; 
and Mill, above all things, hated bureareracy, and was an 
enthusiastic upholder of democracy. 

When, therefore, I said that Mill was not in principle 
opposed to Socialism, I did not mean to suggest that he would 
have been otherwise than opposed in principle to all existing 
schemes of Socialism. If a Socialism could be invented 
compatible with individual liberty, he would doubtless have 
been an ardent adherent of it. The only prospect of such a 
Socialism seems to lie in the wide extension of Co-partnership 
associations. These, like all other forms of Socialism, can 
only thrive under a high standard of individual character, 
and the immense proportion of failures to successes in such 
schemes bears melancholy testimony to the great distance at 
which we yet stand from the goal to which Mill so hopefully 
looked forward.—I am, Sir, &c., Hue S. R. Exuior. 

Donningt mn, Cate rham, Surrey. 

[Mr. Elliot’s admirable summary of Mill’s position is most 
welcome. If Socialism meant nothing but associated indus- 
trial effort and the securing of a better division of profits 
to the workers, all honest men and all lovers of their 
country would be Socialists. It is when Socialism means 
spoliation, tyranny, and the crushing out of individualism, 
character, and initiative by the iron hand of the State, as it 
does now, that it becomes the enemy to be withstood at all 
costs.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 

(To rae Epiror or tug “ Spectator.”’] 
S1r,—There can be little doubt that the cause of this un- 
fortunate class of the community will be much helped by your 
influential support. You have so well epitomised the Report 
of the Royal Commission that the problem will be well under- 
stood by your readers. But I write now to point out that a 
great deal has already been and is being done in the matter 
by voluntary organisations. Quite recently the National 
Association for the Feeble-Minded has bought land for the 
purpose of establishing a colony where feeble-minded children 
can receive the special education which they need, and feeble- 
minded adults can be usefully employed and cared for. 
Already two homes for fifty young men have been opened 
and are in working order, and as soon as sufficient money is 
forthcoming two homes for fifty girls will be built. As money 
comes in the Association can increase the number of these 
homes, and also provide a school with children’s homes 
attached. There will not be the least difficulty in filling these 
homes, and in making the whole colony self-supporting, if only 
the necessary capital can be raised to pay off the debt on the 
purchase of the land and to build the additional homes, 
education authorities, Boards of Guardians, and 
private individuals are only too glad to pay for the boarding 
out of these feeble-minded persons who come under their 
care. The whole question presents a good example of how 
State help and voluntary efforts can usefully co-operate, and 
to the greatest possible advantage of the ratepayer, because 
institutions managed by private effort can always be run far 
more cheaply than those under State management, while 
equally efficiently. 

Indeed it is quite certain that whatever legislation passes, 
the colony system will be the one adopted; and therefore 
existing colonies will be made the fullest use of. Thus those 
who are impressed with the importance of the question can 
now do a great deal towards solving the problem of the 
fecble-minded by helping the Association with funds to 


because 





establish the homes which are so much required. The 
Association has already raised £5,000 for its colony, but at 
least £8,000 more is wanted to build the necessary homes and 
to pay off the debt on the purchase of the land. I may add 
that the colony consists of a hundred and seventy-one acres, 
is admirably situated near Tonbridge in Kent, and is called 
the Princess Christian’s Colony, for H.R.H. the Princess 
Christian, the patroness of the Association, takes the greatest 
interest in its success.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Cuanceg, Chairman, 
National Association for the Fecble-Minded, 
Denison House, Vauehall Bridge Road, 8.W. 





THE EDUCATION SETTLEMENT COMMITTEE'S 
SCHEME. 
(To tre Eprron or rae “Srrcraror.”] 
Str,—The proposed scheme raises a large question which, in 
the old Puritan phrase, lies very near the root of the matter. 
Doubtless the elasticity and variety which Professor Sadler 
~—and to none is more deference due on this subject—has 
often advocated against cast-iron uniformity in our national 
education will settle the religious controversy about the 
schools as nothing else can. But apart from that, are not two 
smaller schools often better educationally than one large 
school, and therefore cheaper in the end, if the cost of a thing 
is measured by its real value? Obviously two schools in a 
given area, unless close together, bring the school nearer to 
the home than one school in the centre of the area. If it is 
bad for children to come underfed to school, it is bad for them 
to come overtired. Not very long ago the Chief Inspector 
of Elementary Schools warned us that the boys in the 
continuation schools too often, within a year or two of 
leaving school, had forgotten what they had learnt. We 
have teachers able and devoted. But what can the ablest 
and most self-devoting do with unwieldy classes? We 
are making our teachers lecturers, not tutors. It is the 
old story over again of the daughters of Danaus. Above 
all, if education is worth anything, it means practically 
character-building. In a school of moderate size the teacher 
can know and understand his children, one by one—and no 
two are alike—capacities, dispositions, circumstances, as 
did Thring at Uppingham, or Arnold in his Sixth Form at 
Rugby. I have known instances not a few in the smaller 
elementary schools where the teacher has really been a second 
father, and where his influence for good has lasted long after 
schooldays. To turn out boys and girls, not merely to pass 
examinations, but trained to fight well for what is right in 
after life—this is worth the money, for this is the making 
of England. Training is far more than merely teaching.— 
I am, Sir, &c., I. Gregory SMITH, 
Horsell, Woking. 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE AS A MEMORIAL TO 

KING EDWARD. 
[To rset Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In the course of an interview with a representative of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, reported in a recent issue of that 
journal, Sir Melvill Beachcroft has anticipated the suggestion 
made by me shortly before to two leaders of London education 
that the Crystal Palace, now in the hands of an Oficial 
Receiver, should be purchased from the company that owns 
it, and dedicated to the memory of King Edward the 
Peacemaker. 

This would be a peculiarly appropriate use of that now 
historic building with which King Edward’s illustrious father 
was so deeply concerned as a means of educating the people in 
the arts of peace. For the force of circumstances has gradually 
diverted the Crystal Palace from such a use, and it now stands 
stripped of its beautifully designed courts and other interest- 
ing educational features, and is only carrying on a precarious 
existence as a place of mere casual entertainment, except when 
at odd times its doors are open for the celebration of a musical 
festival, or its grounds are occupied by the crowds that gather 
on the occasion of a football championship meeting,—a 
melancholy result this for those to contemplate who remember 
the enthusiasm attending the opening of the Great Exhibition 
and the hopes entertained for the future of the Crystal Palace 
as a great distinguishing factor in the educational life of 
England. 

Is this Palace of Peace with its noble grounds to be 
relinquished to the builders, as they must be within a year, to 
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save the pockets of the debenture-holders, unless immediate 
steps are taken for their rescue? 

But who is to save the situation? Sir Melvill Beachcroft 
suggests “the City of London, who are now considering the 
question of some suitable memorial to the King.” For what 
purposes is it to be saved? Sir Melvill advises that it should 
be used as a sorely needed Saturday afternoon recreation- 
ground for Londoners and as a centre of Imperial work, and 
made available too for the purposes of technical instruction 
and large meetings, for which it is specially adapted. “ We 
were to have held our Pageant of Empire there this year,” 
adds Sir Melvill; “ we are talking about holding it there next 
year; but next year it may have passed into the builders’ 
hands if something is not done.” These uses of the Crystal 
Palace and its grounds are quite compatible with others which 
to my mind are of equal, if not superior, importance. 

For we greatly need what I might term a Children’s Palace 
of Education, in which, through the wisely extended liberties 
of our national education system, the scholars of primary and 
secondary schools might, during school hours, be provided 
with opportunities of seeing model picture galleries, museums 
(historical, geographical, scientific, and hygienic), hearing 
recitations by the best elocutionists, and instrumental and 
vocal music by the best performers and vocalists, and witness- 
ing Shakespearean and other standard dramas. And what 
better opportunities could be given for cultivating their 
observation, developing their knowledge, forming their taste, 
and kindling their imagination ? 

As matters now stand, some forty thousand children from 
primary schools, and perhaps five thousand from secondary 
ones, are permitted by the Board of Education to attend 
places of educational and historic interest in London and 
the neighbourhood during school hours, and quite recently 
attendance at theatres where Shakespearean and other 
standard dramas suitable for children are played has been 
accepted as a school attendance under Article 44 of the 
Education Code for Elementary Schools. As a consequence 
frequent visits are paid by classes of scholars to the British 
Museum, the Tower, the National Gallery, and the National 
Portrait Gallery, besides Kensington Museum, Horniman’s 
Museum, Greenwich Hospital, Kew Gardens, and the 
Zoological Gardens, as well as to theatres at which the 
prescribed dramas are produced. 

But except in the case of the plays, the National Portrait 
Gallery, and the Natural History Section of the South 
Kensington Museum, there are serious difficulties in the way 
of such visits. An artistic or scientific expert is not always 
available on these occasions, the picture galleries and exhibi- 
tions are not specially arranged to satisfy the needs of 
school-children, and the making of a suitable selection from 
amongst their bewildering array must give pause to the most 
enthusiastic conducting teacher. 

Yet even with all these disadvantages, Article 44 of the 
Education Code pours largely increasing numbers of school- 
children into these places of historic and educative influence. 
How infinitely better if it could be so arranged that the 
Crystal Palace should focus within its precincts all, or 
nearly all, of the educational opportunities contained in the 
London museums, picture galleries, theatres, and we may add 
concert-rooms, besides giving facilities for viewing by means 
of limelight illustration, panoramic and cinematographic 
views, not only the famous London sights, but those of 
Great Britain, Ireland, India, and the Colonies. Such a 
judiciously arranged combination of interior attractions 
could be easily supplemented outside the Palace buildings 
by the laying out of model school gardens and plots specially 
planted for the purposes of instruction in botany and Nature- 
study. Thelarge Palace grounds might also well accommo- 
date a school camp and one of those open-air schools which 
are beginning to find so much favour with our educational 
authorities. 

None of these suggestions need militate against Sir 
Melvill Beachcrofi’s proposals, for they would only mean 
the occupation of a portion of the Palace and its grounds 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. on the first five days 
of the week; the evening hours and the whole of Saturday 


would still have to be accounted for, and the technical | 


instruction advocated by Sir Melvill would have to be given 
for the most part in the evening. 
I understand that the building proves to bein an unexpectedly 


good state of preservation, and that no great sum of moncy 
would be needed to put it into a perfect state of repair. I 
trust I have said enough to convince your readers that in 
all these circumstances no more suitable memorial to the 
memory of our lamented King Edward could be conceived 
than the purchase of the Crystal Palace for the purposes 
proposed, of course on the understanding of its transference 
toa National Trust Committee upon which all the educational 
interests of the Metropolis would be adequately represented. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED PeRcEVAL GRAVES 
(Late H.M. Inspector of Schools in the Metropolitan 
District). 
Red Branch House, Lauriston Road, Wimbledon, Surrey. 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF MISSIONARY FUNDS 
AND SOCIETIES. 
[To tux Epiror or tux “Srectator.”’] 
S1r,—In your issue of the 18th inst. Sir Henry Burdett claims 
that the uniform system of accounts such as prevails in the 
management of hospitals, with an increase of a million and 
a half of money per annum, will accomplish the evangelisation 
of the world in a short space of time. The more effective 
handling of the missionary problem is of course the desire of 
ail missionary workers, but would Sir Henry’s scheme accom- 
plish the work? It has been computed by Mr. White, the 
secretary of the American Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
that every pound given to the work enables three persons in 
a year to become acquainted with the elements of our faith. 
Assuming this is the case, and that there are,onavery moderate 
estimate, eight hundred millions of heathen, it requires little 
calculation to see that your correspondent’s “very few 
years” would not suffice to cover the ground. Forty years 
hence we should still have a trifle of two hundred 
millions of people untouched, and we must assume that 
the world’s population does not increase, and also—most 
important factor—that the natives accessible to-day will be 
accessible then. Moreover, the missionary organisation of 
to-day, its schools, hospitals, and churches, would have to be 
dissipated, and millions of half-instructed converts abandoned 
to their own resources. Sir Henry’s use of the term “the 
evangelisation of the world” is a most welcome one. It is 
the secret of the missionary movement, and it is the basis 
of missionary endeavour. 
would disappear if people only realised that the object of 
this work is the proclamation of certain historic facts, 
leaving those facts to make their way in the consciences of 
men, and not primarily the wholesale making of converts to 
the creeds of Christendom. I cannot but think, however, that 


Half the objections to missions 


your correspondent is too sanguine as to the interest of the 
British public in this work. I saw with amazement his state- 
ment that, “of all the claims which are urged upon British 
people, wherever they may reside, the claim of missions has 


the strongest hold, and produces the largest and best 
response. How does he account for the fact that in this 
diocese of Llandaff there are over sixty parishes doing 
nothing for missionary work abroad, and over thirty giving 
less than a pound ayear? Or, again, what of the twenty 
millions last year left for charitable objects, and of which I 


suppose not one was devoted to foreign missions ? 


” 


I am afraid I cannot understand either why Sir Henry 
pleads for some united Conference of missionary societies 
when such a Conference is actually now sitting in Edinburgh! 
We shall all, of course, | 
and devout interest. Meanwhile t 


yok forward to its results with a deep 
: 


ie cause of missions is not 


helped by accusing societies of “ wastage and overlapping 
One would like to know where these exist. Sir Henry does not 


give usasingleinstance. When your nearest missionary neigh- 


: ° "war ~ +) } ; , scl y 
bouris a hundred miles away there does not seem much danger 
of overlapping. Of course the business man will not support 


‘ 





a work where these obtain to any appreciable extent, but 





| perhaps the business man is supporting missions more than 

Sir Henry thinks. I calle] the other day to see a leading 
business man, feeling certain to find him at the centre of his 
| work; his clerk told me he was at a Missionary Conference 
| hundr ls of miles off! The fact is, your business man is 


giving to this work not only his money, but what is equally 
' 5» * # / 
| valuable to him, his time; and what he wants keenly is to see 
nary circle. He knows asa business 


: de spas 
| the widening of the missi 
man that this will come, not by a colourless uniformity of 
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methods, but by each man doing his level best to diminish 
the awful heathenism of our age.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Penarth. CHARLES HALpON. 





THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 

[To tee Epiror or tur “Specraror.”] 
S1r,—In your review of “‘ Genesis,’ by John Skinner, D.D.” 
(Spectator, June 11th) it is stated that the water reached 
fifteen cubits above the top of the mountains. In a lecture 
I delivered before the Royal Geographical Society last 
November it was pointed out that the true rendering of the 
passage in Genesis was that “the water rose fifteen cubits, or 
twenty-four feet, and covered the deserts.” Reasons were given 
for this rendering, which the Rev. Professor Sayce told me he 
considered good. The Euphrates rises sixteen feet in high 
flood, while on this occasion it rose twenty-four feet owing to 
interferences with the stream which affected the -river for 
centuries afterwards. ~ 

Since the lecture I have had time to study a little 
Assyriology, and have come across the following sentences on 
p. 121 of Pinches’s “ Old Testament, &c.” :—“ The question of 
the origin of the Akkadians is uncertain. There is no special 
ideograph for ‘River,’ and ‘mountain’ and ‘country’ are 
represented by the same character.” This, it seems to me, 
would point to the origin of the Akkadians being in the oases 
of Arabia, where there are no rivers, and where till to-day 
there is one word only for a flat desert or a hill or mountain. 
Moreover, I see that the Akkadians represented themselves 
as tall, slight, and dignified, which would suit Arabs very 
well, And indeed in the early ages of the human race, when 
the struggle with wild beasts was very severe, it is very likely 
that colonists who got into the oases would be able to kill off 
the existing animals and not be worried by fresh arrivals from 
surrounding forests and jungles. In this way they would 
have leisure to become civilised, and Balaam’s statement that 
“ Amalek was the first of the nations” may be found more 
correct than the prophet imagined. 

The really local character of the Flood is further testified to 
by the fact of the subsequent confusion of tongues. The 
survivors who had seen the deserts submerged imagined that 
the Flood was universal, and were consequently surprised to 
find the country full of incomers from all sides talking many 
different languages. They attributed this multiplicity of 
tongues to the jealousy of the Deity at their high hopes and 
ambitions.—I am, Sir, &c., W. WILLcocgs. 

Summer Palace, Constantinople. 





THE BIBLE ANNIVERSARY. 
[To Tuxw Eviror or rus “ Srecraror.’’| 
Srr,— Writing of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
publication of the Authorised Version of the Bible in 1911, a 
correspondent suggests in your issue for June 18th that the 
Church of England, “whose lasting honour it is to have 
bequeathed this splendid monument of religion and literature 
to the whole English-speaking race,” should not allow the year 
to pass without some signal commemoration. 

If the plan commends itself, would it not be better that all 
Christian people of our kin and tongue—indeed, might we not 
add, all who are interested in the advancement of letters P— 
should be invited to join in such a commemoration? It 
should be remembered that the suggestion for the new 
version came, not from the official representatives of the 
Church of England at the Hampton Court Conference, the 
many learned Bishops and Deans on the one side, but from 
the little group of browbeaten Puritans on the other. It was 
the “schismatical ” Dr. Reynolds who moved his Majesty that 
there might be a new translation of the Bible, and it was the 
impetuous Bishop of London (Bancroft) who broke in with 
angry opposition, saying that “if every man’s humoar should 
be followed there would be no end of translating.” The new 
translation was, in the end, really due to James I., who was 
scholarly enough to recognise, in this instance at all events, 
the need which the Puritan ministers brought to his notice, 
and who arranged for the new version in spite of the Bishop. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Greorere H. Leonarp. 

The University, Bristol. 





THE ANCIENT ROMAN CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 
(To ras Eprron or rus “Sprecraror.’’] 
Srr,—Perhaps we should do well to recognise that Mait- 
Jand’s work on Canon Law has shattered such theories of 





Anglican continuity as) were based on Stubbs, and (though 
our apologists frequently overlook this difficulty) that it was 
but a purged Convocation which submitted to the Act of 
Uniformity of 1559. However, to Mrs. Lecky we have lately 
become indebted for an illuminative statement of her dis. 
tinguished husband to the effect that “ecarcely anything 
throws so much light on theology as...... the history 
of witchcraft” (“ A Memoir of W. E. H. Lecky,” p. 831). And 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, after describing the “ Witch Hunt” as 
“the most scandalous blot on English humanity,” further 
writes :—* The sceptical Elizabeth ...... refused to yield 
when the pamphlet press called on the Government to enact 
fiercer laws ‘not suffering a witch to live’ (Exodus xxii. 18)” 
(“England under the Stuarts,” pp. 32-33). Thus it would 
seem that Elizabeth had a healthy distrust of the doctrine of 
Biblical infallibility, a doctrine already accepted, not only by 
Geneva, bué also by Rome. For in 1546 the Tridentine 
Fathers “had set it forth that, as God was its Author, Holy 
Scripture could not err” (Dr. Gairdner’s “ Lollardy and the 
Reformation,” Vol. I., p. 212). Was not, therefore, our great 
Queen justified in severing relations with the Holy See?— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Pax, 





{To rue Epiror or tae “ Specraror.”’] 
Sir,—Mr. Poynter produces a series of facts regarding the 
Church in mediaeval days which in his opinion (Spectator, 
June 4th) prove that Church to have been the Roman Catholic 
Church. With all deference, I venture to think they prove 
nothing of the kind. They merely prove a fact which no one 
denies: that the Church was in union with Rome, and that as 
the Papacy developed the Hildebrandine claims the Church in 
this country was increasingly brought into subjection to 
Rome. The facts quoted do not in the least disprove 
“A. W. D.’s” statement that “there never was a Roman 
Catholic Church in England.” Not only was it called 
“Ecclesia Anglicana,” bat it always retained some measure 
of independence, and was never so merged in the Papacy as 
to lose its separate identity. While the facts quoted show 
that Rome was perpetually developing and pushing its claims 
and pretensions, there are many facts which ought to be 
placed on the other side, as proof that these claims were 
frequently resisted. No Legate could enter the country 
without the King’s permission, a permission at times refused, 
while at other times the Legate, though allowed to land, was 
not allowed to transact the business for which he had been 
sent; nor could any appeal leave the country for Rome 
without the same permission. 

Surely Mr. Poynter does not imagine that the posses 
of the pallium by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
proves the Church to have been Roman Catholic. If so, it 
may be well to point out that Vergilius of Arles, who conse- 
crated St. Augustine, had exercised his metropolitical fune- 
tions for several years before the reception of the pall, 
while the Benedictine editors of the works of St. Gregory 
the Great point out that “the theory of the necessity of the 
pall had not up to that time been introduced; ecclesiastical 
authority did not as yet depend on that article of external 
worship.” Moreover, no less an Archbishop than Lanfranc 
consecrated Thomas of York in 1070, although he did not 
receive the pall till the following year. No doubt the Papacy 
believed that the gift of the pall meant that thereby “Sees 


ion 


derived their jurisdiction from the Holy See,” but the action 
of Lanfranc (and similar action on the part of Anselm might 
be quoted) shows that the claim was not always accepted, but 


that Archbishops thought themselves at liberty to act without 
it.—I am, Sir, &c., T. Martin Tivpy, 
Secretary Central Church Committee for 
Defence and Instruction. 
Church House, Westminster, S.W. 
[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE DAYLIGHT SAVING BILL. 
(To tee Epiror or tHe “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—I learn that several Government Departments are now 
among those who have adopted a daylight saving scheme 
for themselves without waiting for the passing of the Bill, 
and that the change is much appreciated by the staff. The 
usual office hours in these Departments have been from ten to 
five. From May to September in future they will be nine to 
four. If the principle of the Bill is of such value to the 
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workers in these Departments, how much more valuable would 
it be to those whose leisure does not commence until six, seven, 
or even eight o’clock in the evening. By the passing of the 
Daylight Saving Bill an hour’s more sunlight each day might 
be enjoyed by all. I beg of your readers, therefore, to write to 
their Members of Parliament asking them to support the Bill, 
and communicate the result to me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sloane Square, S.W. Wa. WILLETT. 





THE ANTI-FEUDAL SCREW. 
(To tus Eprror or tux “Srecraror.”} 

Srr,—I note in the Daily Chronicle of Friday, the 17th inst., 
that the Gladstone League is to be amalgamated with the 
People’s League, and that “increased activity and better 
results are expected as a result of the concentration of forces.” 
The list of officers of the new organisation is then given, 
including the following:—* Chairman of the Intimidation 
Committee: Mr. A. M. Scott.” Condensation is a valuable 
literary art, but it is dangerous when practised without a sense 
of humour.—I am, Sir, &e., C. 





A “DAILY NEWS” ADVERTISEMENT. 
[To tux Epiror or tug “ Srecrarox.”’} 
Sir,—In the Spectator of June 18th Mr. A. W. Douglas 
quotes from the Christian World of “a few years ago” an 
advertisement which he properly describes as scandalous. It 
set out some wild language in praise of the Daily News 
uttered by a Congregational minister in a sermon, and was 
headed “An Appeal to Christians.” This was (in Mr. 
Douglas’s own words) “simply a trade advertisement 
inserted by the business department of the Daily News.” 
So it was; and the Daily News no doubt suffered at the time 
—perhaps will long suffer to some extent—from the effects of 
that and other blundering indecencies of advertisement which 
were perpetrated then. But I think it ought to be pointed 
out that (as is very well known on the business side of Fleet 
Street) the personnel of the business department, upon which 
Mr. Douglas rightly places the responsibility, was changed 
from top to bottom some years ago, subsequent to the appear- 
ance of that and similar stupidities in the field of advertise- 
ment. This is within my own knowledge.—I am, Sir, &c., 
MAtTTeR-OF-Fact. 

{It is only fair to publish this letter; but we cannot print 

any more on this subject.—Ep. Spectator. 





THE “STAR” AT YORK. 
(To tas Epiron or tue “Sprecrator.”)] 
Srr,—In reference to your correspondent “ Yorkist” and your 
puzzle about the Star, I may inform you that the “ York” 
Star is a small weekly advertisement sheet with snippets of 
news, which has been circulated gratuitously in York during 
the last few weeks. It is entirely innocent of all racing tips 
and news.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. Locxwoop, 
24 Hambleton Terrace, York. 


[Presuming that this is the explanation of “ Yorkist’s” 
allegation, we feel that an apology is due from us to our readers 
for the misstatement made in our columns. We hesitate to 
apologise to the Star, for that paper might resent it being con- 
sidered injurious to allege that its circulation was being pushed, 
or that it could be wrong to give away copies. If, however, 
we can do so without offence, we should like to express our 
regret that we allowed “ Yorkist ” to make the misstatement 
in question. We desire also to offer our apologies to the 
York Star for having published a letter in which it was 
mistaken for its London contemporary.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE SHOREDITCH ASSESSMENT CASE, 
{To rus Epitos or tas “ Srectaror.”’] 
Sir,—Very wide-reaching resulta are likely to follow the 
judgment in the Shoreditch assessment case. The Court of 
King’s Bench has held that in the case of the ‘Crown and 
Shuttle’ public-house the increase of the License-duty payable 
from £35 to £130 under last year’s Budget has brought about 
a primd-facie reduction in the gross value of the premises, 
such as to necessitate putting the house on a provisional list 
for assessment purposes. This judgment was delivered in 
face of the contention of the Assessment Committee that no 
decrease in value had been proved, or had in fact taken place. 





The decision is of course based on the fact that “ gross value” 
really depends on the market price obtainable in respect of 
premises, being simply referable to an estimate of the rental 
that an intending tenant would consent to pay to become 
possessed of the premises in question. An increase of License- 
duty means a decrease in profits, and the market value is 
obviously seriously affected by such considerations. It may 
be prophesied that the case will be followed by a large number 
of similar ones, and the loss to the rates in big centres of 
population may be irsigined. Perhaps the Government will 
see fit ere long to repent of the drastic treatment it has meted 
out to the licensed trade.—I am, Sir, X&c., R. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To ruzs Eprror or tas “ Srecraton.”’] 
Srr,—I have read your article of last week on the East Dorse’ 
election with interest, but I do not think you know both sides 
of the question. Mr. Lyell was not succeeded by Ivor Guest ; 
he fought and won two elections. Then Captain Guest won, 
and is now unseated. At the first election Mr. Lyell had the 
Wimborne interest against him; he then polled some con- 
siderable number of votes; at the second Lady Wimborne 
did help him; he then got in by the very very much reduced 
number of 21 votes. Lady Wimborne simply changed her 
politics on the subject of Free-trade. She (as so many of us 
do) dreads Protection, as she knows what that would mean. 
We have fought so many elections both in East Dorset and 
in the borough of Wareham—where Mr. Montagu Guest, 
Liberal, was returned more than once—that I feel entitled to 
speak on the subject, though I have no personal acquaintance 
with either Lady Wimborne or any of her family. It would 
be interesting to know why the very numerous Primrose 
League “treats” have not been mentioned; and I think a 
record of what the late Mr. Van Raalte spent in Poole would 
make Lady Wimborne’s expenses fade into nothing. Until the 
so-called ‘ Wimborne purse” was opened for the Liberal cause, 
no one on our side had any money tospend. I could easily tell 
you of many, many rich people on the other side in East Dorset 
who for years and years have spent lavishly to support the 
Conservative cause in that place. I myself have seen the 
Conservative candidate stand at one door and his cousin at 
the other to ascertain how men voted, and I know places 
where even the parsons advise their people to let no cottages 
to Liberals,—one wrote to that effect in the Dorset County 
Chronicle after this last election was fought and won. I can 
assure you that you will never get purity of elections until 
canvassing and carrying to the polls are made illegal, and 
until no man is given a vote until he puts himself on the 
register, and that without being solicited todo so. At present 
it is a case of arcades ambo.—I am, Sir, &c., 
One Wuo Knows. 

[We regret that the writer of the leading article which 
appeared in our columns on Mr. Markham’s speech erroneously 
wrote as if East Dorset had not returned a Liberal till the 
Wimborne family changed their party. Mr. Lyell, a Liberal, 
was returned in 1904, and again in 1906. We take no 
responsibility for our correspondent’s statement in regard 
to the action of the clergy, and should, indeed, be very much 
surprised to find it substantiated.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THUNDER AND 

[To rus Eprror or Tus 
Srr,—Experts, no doubt, will give scientific and reasoned 
answers to the two questions arising out of “A. F, P.’s” 
letter in last week’s Spectator. Meanwhile I will attempt to 
reply on the strength of sixty years of—perhaps superficial— 
study, not, indeed, of the nature of that form of electricity 
recognised as lightning (of which I firmly believe no one as 
yet knows anything at all), but of the application of the laws 
As to the windows closed, it is no 


LIGHTNING. 


“ SprctatTor,”’] 


which it seems to obey. 
doubt the fact that the glass screen thus provided, by 
adding to insulation, tends to safety; much, however, depends 
on the existence and direction of currents of air, which may 
act as conductors of the intense disruptive force contained in a 
spark from the overcharged cloud. So I should venture the 
opinion that if “A. F. P.’s” windows and doors fit tightly, 
and the “register” of his fireplace can be closely shut 
down, he will be practically safe at the window. Otherwise 
some spot absolutely out of draughts would be a better 
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vantage-ground. As for the editor’s chimneys, we, his readers, 
who regard his safety as a matter of national concern, would 
advise going on with lightning-conductors carried well above 
the highest point of his roof or chimney, although it is 
probably true that a neighbouring church-steeple, a more 
lofty house, or even a few very tall trees near by would 
—especially in a thunderstorm which is accompanied by rain— 
b2 an adequate protection. Still, let us take a leaf from the 
Prime Minister’s book, and “wait and see” what the 
sc entists say.—I am, Sir, &c., F. E. Barnes. 
South Kensington, S.W. 





[To Tue Epitor or tus “ Srectator.”’] 

Sir,—It may be tree that, as you say, “ the want of anything 
which can be called clear and accurate knowledge in regard 
to lightning makes it impossible to answer” your question 
about lightning-conductors “in a satisfactory manner.” But 
I hope you will allow me to assure your correspondent 
“A. F. P.,” with as much of “authority” as can be claimed 
by one who has twice during the last ten days had the house 
struck over his head, that it is certainly not possible to watch 
a thunderstorm from the closed window of a house without 
danger. <A flash which struck the house so badly dazzled the 
eyes of the only member of our party who happened to be 
looking out of a closed window that he did not fully recover 
from the effects for several days.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


E. J. W. 





[To tae Epiron or tus “Sprcraror.”’] 

Srr,—A few years ago a man was killed by lightning in a 
small hut or refuge on the bank of the Isis here, a little below 
Folly Bridge, the lightning breaking the window, attracted 
by a brass button on the man’s cap. He was a ferryman, and 
he and a companion took shelter in the refuge provided for 
the purpose. The companion was not injured. I took shelter 
ina shop within a few hundred yards of the spot where it 
Lappened, and as soon as the body had been taken away I 
went to the river bank and examined the hut and the broken 
window. The glass had fallen inwards.—I am, Sir, &c., 

13 Warnborough Road, Ozford. K. M. Ivirrr. 





THE SURREY VETERANS’ PARADE. 
(To Tug Epiror or tae “Spectator.” | 
S1z,—A propos of paragraph 32 of the official notice of the 
Veteran Reserve, I think the following incident is typical of 
the general feeling thereon. Two of the Surrey Veterans 
who had just left the parade at the Horse Guards last 
Saturday met at a tea-shop. The end of their discussion was 
this: “ Well, so we are to be licensed to drive off old women’s 
cows!” Fired by this inspiriting prospect, one of the two 
has just sent in his application for enrolment, and hopes that 
his unknown friend will do the same!—I am, Sir, &c., 
SuRREY VETERAN. 

{Paragraph 32 runs as follows :— 

“In war the Veteran Reserve would,in conjunction with the 

Constabulary, be charged with the protection of bridges, tunnels, 
and other vulnerable points; with the removal from threatened 
areas of horses, vehicles, cattle, and other property that would 
benefit an invader; and with other duties of a like nature.” 
The 
men on the present wnoficial Register have to be asked to 
transfer their names on to the official Veteran Reserve now 
ordered to be formed in Surrey as elsewhere. The Surrey 
Register was an anticipation of the official Veteran Reserve.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


meaning of our correspondent’s last sentence is that the 





RIFLE-SHOOTING FOR BOYS. 
(To rue Epiror or Tue “ Spectator.” } 
Sir,—It may interest your correspondent “E. G. M.” 
(Spectator, May 21st) to hear that aiming with both eyes 
open is not uncommon in the West of America. All the 
really first-class shots whom I have chanced to meet did s0, 
and I have known half-a-dozen who cculd hit a coin in the 
air at almost every attempt.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Vancouver, B.C. JAMES OLLASON, 





NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
[To tue Eprrorn or tus “Spgcrator.” 

€1r,—May I call attention to the matinée which will be held 

next Friday on behalf of the National League for Physical 

Education? Mr. Alexander. always forward in good work, 





has given his theatre. In the programme, which includes two 
new plays by well-known authors, the names of many of our 
ablest actors and actresses appear; but I am anxious that the 
public should know how kind and ready has been the response 
of every one in the profession whose aid was invited. Al) 
were generously and genuinely interested in our work for the 
national well-being.—I am, Sir, &c., W. B. Ripon, 

[We sincerely trust that the public will support by their 
presence at fhe St. James’s Theatre the League on whose behalf 
the Bishop of Ripon writes. Mr. Alexander, and the ladies 
and gentlemen of the drama who are supporting his generous 
effort, have done their part. It remains for the public to do 
theirs, and spend at the same time what they may be sure will 
be a delightful afternoon.—Eb. Spectator. | 





ROADSIDE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
{To rug Epivor or tux “Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—In these latter days when everybody who is anybody is 
also a motorist, casting dust and disdain on everybody else, I 
fear that one who still “stands upon the ancient ways” (at 
some risk of being knocked down), and takes his pleasure 
sadly on the roads after the fashion of his forefathers, has 
little chance of having his complaints or interests attended to, 
Beati sunt qui ambulant is an aphorism which is receding 
further from the truth every year, and the cyclist or rural 
rider is in little better case than the walker, all leading the 
same clouded existence, and being subject to the same 
frequent reminder that they are but dust. We were allowed 
to make our moan some years ago, when the motoring move- 
ment was in its infancy, but I do not think we have gained 
more by it than “our brother the worm” gained by the 
analogous process of “turning.” Since then we have learnt to 
know our own littleness, and, though we cannot follow Wolsey 
in counting it a blessing, we have modestly and for the most 
part silently accepted the inevitable. Like the “ brooding 
East” of “‘ Obermann,” we have 
“ Bowed low beneath the blast 

In patient deep disdain. 

[ We] let the [motors] thunder past, 

Then plunge in thought again.” 
We pay our increased rates, if grudgingly, at least without 
open and clamorous complaint. We submit to be frowned at 
and hooted at, to be smothered with dust and stifled with 
noxious fumes, and to be treated as though we were trespassers 
on the only bits of English soil which the law tells us we are 
free to walk on. All this we meekly accept and endure, and 
it may be that we are morally the better for our humiliations, 
though I take leave to doubt it. But a new cauge of offence 
has recently been added which, as it is wholly unnecessary 
and forms no part of the inevitable burden which modern 
science and invention lay upon us, we do not feel called upon 
to accept without protest. I allude to the increasing disfigure- 
ment of our roads by the monstrous motor advertisements 
which are rearing their gaunt and ungainly forms at 
almost every road-crossing and approach to village or town, 
and which are marring the beauty of countless wayside bits. 
Are we not already sufficiently degraded in our own eyes and 
in the eyes of foreign visitors by the rows of hideous placards 
which we have suffered to grow up along our princiy a! railway 
routes—advertisements which affront our intelligence at the 
same time that they hurt our eyes and rebuke our taste—and 
must our roads also be given over to the despoiler? If so, 
we had better draw a moist pen through the many passages in 
our pocts which commend the homely beauties of our English 
roadside scenery, and banish from our galleries the many 
pictures in which those beauties are set forth, Why remind 
ourselves that there was a time when we really valued these 
things, if we are too dull and apathetic to make an effort to 
preserve them? Surely, Sir, we have borne enough, and have 
a right to be protected against this fresh outrage! May we 
not fairly ask that when on our walks and rides we cmerge, 
“half dust, half deity,” from some passing cloud we may be 
allowed to enjoy the lucid interspaces and the brief respite 
in our own way without finding ourselves confronted at every 
turn by the mocking legend which bids us stock a particular 
kind of tyre? Can nothing be done to check this abuse P 
My first appeal would be to the motorists themselves, many 
of whom have been heard to lament over the discomfort which 
they scatter round them, and to express a wish that their 
instrument of torture should be made “as tolerable as such 
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a thing may be,” to borrow an Elizabethan phrase about the 
rack. They could do much by their discouragement to put a 
stop to this particular abuse. Failing help from them, I 
would ask you, Sir, first, whether there is nothing that the 
existing law can do to abate the nuisance, and secondly, 
whether, if there is no law, opinion might not even yet be 
stirred to a point at which legislation might be hoped for. If 
you can give advice or any other form of help to those of us 


who are fighting, however hopelessly, against the wanton 
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despoiling of our still beautiful country, you will win once | 


more the gratitude which the Spectator has so often earned 
by its advocacy of good but unpopular causes.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Tuomas THORNELY. 

“ Elterholm,” Cambridge. 

The best advice we can offer is—Join “Scapa,” the 
admirable National Society for Checking Abuses of Public 
Advertising, the honorary secretary and moving spirit of 
which is Mr. Richardson Evans. 
deal more than it realises to Mr. 


The country owes a great 
Evans’s splendid and 
unselfish work. 
roadside advertisements within decent bounds, is to join and 
subscribe to his Society. The address of Mr. Evans is The 
Keir, Wimbledon Common.—Eb. Spectator. 





LANDOR’S NAME AND ANCESTORS. 
To Tue Epiror or Tue “Srecraror,”’] 
Srr,—One of the statements I made in a letter printed in the 
Spectator of April 30th seems to require correction. Having 
who knew Walter Savage Landor well, 
father,” 
and not as in “land ”—it struck me that Mrs. Sherwood, 
had caught something like the 


often heard a lady, 


speak of him as “ Mr. Lindor”—the a, that is, as in “ 


when spelling “ Larnder,” 


correct pronunciation, though the “r”’’ would be a redundant 
letter. Furthermore, it seemed to give point to the belief 
entertained by Landor’s brother Henry that the family were 
descended from Robert de la Lande, the Crusader who dis- 
tinguished himself at the siege of Acre. In past editions of 
Burke’s “Commoners of England” it was said that “the 
Landors descend from the de la Laundes, a knightly race of 
Norman origin, who for a long period enjoyed large estates 
in the county of Lincolnshire.” 

But Mr. Walter Noble Landor of Rugeley assures me, in 
the first place, that the name should be pronounced with the 
“a” asin “land”; and secondly, that there is no vestige of 


The best way to support him, and to keep | 
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~“ Naked hand with sp ~ar-head crest, 
Whether spear-head crest it be 
Or heraldic jleur-de-lis 
It is much the same to me.” 
Landor also had a cornelian seal, engraved, he says, with 
“the word, Lettas, in Persian letters.” But it must have 
been the Arabic “ Leita,” 


utinam, swpius indicat rem impossibilem. As Sir Thomas 


which, according to Freytag, signifies 


in “Religio Medici,” “a melancholy ufinam of 
STEPHEN WHEELER. 


Browne says 
my own.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oriental Club, Han 


ver Square. 
yi 





THE WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND. 

[To Tue Eprror or tue “Sprecraror,”’] 
Sir,—Your readers have been so generous in their response to the 
appeal you have more than cence allowed me to make in the 
Spectator for the Women’s Holiday Fund that I hope you will 
again give me the very great privilege of pleading our cause in 
your columns, 

This year we are setting apart a house for mothers and infants 
This will not only prevent those in our other lodging-houses from 
being worried by the noise and trouble of children (and we all 
know how tiresome other people’s children are), but will give an 
opportunity to the mothers of learning many a lesson, in managing 
and feeding infants, from the lady whom we have engaged to 
supervise this house, who is a trained nurse This scheme 


| will increase our expenses, but we hope much good will result 


evidence of descent from de la Laundes or de la Landes. In | 


regard to the first point he writes :—* My grandfather, Walter 
Landor of Rugeley, who was the first-cousin of Walter Savage 
Landor, invariably protested against the practice of occasional 
new-comers into the neighbourhood, who would pronounce the 
name in this way ” (Landor, that is). 


from it. Applications are now pouring in, many from those who 
have been saving up their money so as to pay as much as possible 
towards their expenses. Unless, however, we can greatly increase 
our receipts, we shall have to refuse a large number. 

If those who take several holidays in the course of the year 
knew how many women of about forty years of age “never had a 
holiday” or “had a nice day at the sea five years ago,” they 
could not, I feel sure, enjoy what they deem a necessity without 
first helping those whose necessities are in fact far greater to 
taste the joys of rest and quiet in fresh air. I enclose a Report 
for 1909.—I am, Sir, &c., Heten A. Pownatt. 

P.S.—Donations and subscriptions will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the honorary treasurer, A. 8. Daniell, Esq., Fairchildes, 
Warlingham, Surrey ; Miss Crawford, secretary W.H.F., 76 Denison 
House, Vauxhall Bridge Road; or Mrs. Frank Pownall, 7¥ Bicken- 
hall Mansions, W. 





ALPINES AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
To rus Epiror oy Tux “ Spectator.”’) 

Srr,—Will you be so very kind as to let the public know that I 
am a large grower of alpines? This year, my seeds from Miss 
Wilmott and M. Carrevon have come up with exceptional success. 
I am very anxious to sell what I do not require for two patriotic 
objects,—viz., the Red Cross (of which I am a vice-president in 
Yorkshire) and the National Service League, two good causes in 
which I am deeply interested. Will the public help me by sending 
me orders? On hearing from any lady or gentleman a list will 
be sent, and Iam offering my selections. Orders from 2s. 6d. to 
£1, carriage paid, with full directions. 

I reared for my own Abbey walls several thousand plants last 


+ 


year, and they have almost all lived and done well. I have got 


| seedlings from all parts of the world, and all are healthy and have 


With regard to the Landor pedigree, Forster, and Mr. | 


Sidney Colvin following him, state that Landor’s father was 
the great-grandson of “a stout Whig Landor,” the High 
Sheriff of Staffordshire in 1699. The pedigree, which has 
been compiled by Mr. W. N. Landor from contemporary docu- 
ments—many of them family ones still in his possession— 
shows that this is a mistake. The error doubtless arose from 


the fact that the Sheriff left the bulk of his property to | 


Landor's great-grandfather, who had married a first-cousin of 
the Sheriff on his mother’s side, and who came to live at 
Rugeley shortly before the Sheriff's death in 1706. It is 


certain that in the sixteenth century there was some relation- | 
| publication, 


ship between the family of the Sheriff and that of Landor, 
and it is probable that the Sheriff's great-grandfather, 


Erasmus Launder of Rugeley, who married in 1589 and died in | 


1633, was the first-cousin of the great-great-great-great-great- 
grandfather of Landor, James Lander of Beech Swinnerton, 
who married in 1579 and died in 1633. Landor’s forefathers 
were usually described, until 1701, as yeomen, and afterwards 
as gentlemen or esquires. They lived at Beech throughout 
the greater part of the sixteenth century, and at Hardiwick, 
Sandon, from about 1610 till they came to Rugeley. In 1664 
Landor’s forefather at Sandon and the Sheriff's father 
at Rugeley both claimed the right to bear arms, but were 
unsuccessful. Afterwards, June 6tb, 1687, the Sheriff did 
obtain a grant of arms, but these were limited to himself and 
the descendants of his body. Hence it is clear that Landor 
was mistaken in his belief that these arms belonged to himself 
and his ancestors. Mention is made in one of his poems 
(“Dry Sticks,” p. 21) of a seal engraved with a crest :— 





been started without heat to ensure good constitutions. It will 
be most kind if you through your valuable columns will make 
these facts known.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CATHERINE M, GasKRLu. 
Wenlock Abbey, Much Wenlock, Shropshire. 


NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


insertion only means that the matter or point of 


POETRY. 
sigtuiimmmnie 
THE WANDERER. 
My heart is homeless as the wind 
And dark as Northern waters are, 
More desolate than midnight pools 
That never held a star. 


Yet, like the uncompanioned sun 
That goeth forth from East to West, 
Or solitary virgin moon 
Arising from her rest 
To climb the steepest heights of cloud, 
Or drop upon an inland sea, 
Beyond the ramparts of the world 
I wander lone and free. 
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I've heard the ery of dead men’s bones 
That clamour at the gates of morn ; 

And whimpering of naked souls 
Impatient to be born. 


T know the dank and loathsome caves 

Of crouching Fear and writhing Shame: 
And dreadful, cozy, songless swamps, 

The woods of Sunken Fame. 


I’ve seen the shining galaxy 
Of mute, unrecogniséd worth, 
Apparent failures, bursting through 
The envelope of Earth. 


I know the salt and bitter strand, 
The terrible No Morg’s demesne 
Lit by the cold auroral flame 
Of love that might have been. 


And in the silent Polar night, 
With ear against the icy ground, 
3ehind the footsteps of Despair 
I’ve caught a deeper sound, 


Diffused as scent made audible 
And faint as far-off foreign peals— 
The tread of final Destiny, 
Hope’s golden chariot wheels. 
ANNA BUNSTON. 





BOOKS. 
—_——. - 
GLADSTONE’S RELIGIOUS 
CORRESPONDENCE.* 
Mr. GLADSTONE was so conspicuously a great Churchman as 
well as a great Statesman that it is only right that this side of 
his career should receive special attention; and no one could 
have been found better qualified for the labour of editing his 
religions and ecclesiastical papers than Mr. D. C. Lathbury, 
who has already written a sketch of Mr. Gladstone’s life in 
the character of a “ Leader of the Church.” We are far from 
sharing all Mr. Gladstone's religious opinions, and still further 
from sharing all Mr. Lathbury’s as they are set out in his 
admirably lucid introduction to the various sections into 
which the letters are divided. But there can be no question 
that the book has gained from a sympathetic rather than a 
critical treatment of its material, and that Mr. Lathbury, by 
his intimate knowledge of the period, has succeeded in 
breathing new life into not a few forgotten controversies. 

The letters begin from Eton, and show us the boy of 
seventeen deeply interested in the Vaudois,—an interest 
which continued until, six years later, he paid their valleys a 
visit, and found the actual condition of the Church less ideal 
than he had pictured it. Then follows a series of letters to 
his father on the question of taking Orders, which are remark- 
able for a strong sense of the duty of respecting a father’s 
wishes, All these early letters give evidence of the deep- 
rooted piety which those who, like Dean Church, knew 
Mr. Gladstone intimately regarded as his most marked 
characteristic. And though the language is that of the 
Evangelical school of Churchmen, which is apt, on the subject 
of personal religion, to be less restrained than other schools con- 
sider reverent, it displays already the independence of thought 
which continued to mark Mr. Gladstone’s religious writings, 
and, what is more remarkable at so early an age, a healthy 
rebellion against party badges and symbols which he carried 
with him into the other camp. It was when he was nearly 
thirty, partly from the influence of Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity, still more from a study of the Occasional Offices in 
the Prayer-book during a visit to Naples, but most of all 
from a growing intimacy with James Hope [Seott] and 
Manning, that Mr. Gladstone came to realise the defects of a 
merely individualistic Christianity, and threw in his lot with 
the Oxford teachers who were reviving the idea of the Church 
as a visible divine society. Mr. Gladstone seems to have 
adopted the main tenets of this school, much as Newman, 
who made the same passage from the Low to the High 
Church position, had himself adopted them, as an articulated 
theory without much investigation into their historical basis ; 
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but the marvel is that a statesman whose days were more 
than filled with political business found time to read and 
write so much, not that he did not do more. His touch with 
practical affairs, however, and the intercourse in which he 
lived with men of the world and Churchmen of all parties, 
saved him from the worst development of Tractarian ideas,— 
namely, the limitation of the true Church to that part of the 
Christian world in communion with Rome. Neither Newman’s 
And the 
real reason was that what had attracted him to the Tractarians 
far more their positive religion than their negative 
philosuphy ; he admired their sense of corporate brotherhood, 
their revolt against “the man with the gold ring,” their 
for works as well as faith, their discipline of the 
conscience, their zeal for worship. He knew the 
old Evangelical piety needed reinforcement, and therefore 
resolved that the new leaven should not be 
hindered from doing its providential work, if he could 
help it, either by the cowardice of those in high place or 
the opposition of the mere Church-and-State man. It was 
thus an instinct of self-preservation that made him now and 
then appear in the arena of party controversy, sometimes, as 
in the case of the censure of Newman and Ward by the 
Oxford Convocation, to defend in public what he privately 
resented. Mr. Lathbury prints in his appendix an illumi- 
nating document from this point of view entitled “ Draft 
Respecting Vote on Ward's Case (June 11th, 1847),” in which, 
while describing Ward’s book as “an outrage upon the first 
principles both of public decency and of duty to the Church,” 
and “declining to ask whether his work was consistent with 
even the letter of his obligations as a clergyman and a member 
of the University,” he announces his intention of opposing the 
vote of censure because it impugned the author’s bona fides, 
He considered that this term implied “dishonesty of inten- 
tion,” whereas he himself could only assert that the author's 
doctrine of “ the non-natural sense” would promote dishonesty 
in others. The truth probably was that Mr. Gladstone's 
motive for action, in this as in so much else, lay deeper than 
the reasons he found it so easy to elaborate. 

There were three important decisions given in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s lifetime by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
as the Ecclesiastical Court of Appeal, which, as it happened, 
secured for our generation a safe position in the English 
Church for the three 
These were the Gorham judgment, the Bennett judgment, 
and the judgment in the Essays and Reviews case. Mr. 
Gladstone’s contemporary letters show that he took on 
each of them the orthodox High Church view. In regard 
to the Gorham case, before the decision was given he 
had no doubt that it must be evasive, or else condemn the 
Evangelical doctrine of Baptism; and afterwards he described 
it as “emptying of all its force an article of the Creed,”—a 
view which, when confronted with such a treatise as Dr. Mozley’s 
on the “Baptismal Controversy,” shows how dangerous a 
person is the theological layman. Of the Essays and Reviews 
decision, he considered that it had only to be followed up “to 
establish, as far as the Court can establish it, a complete 
indifference between the Christian faith and the denial of it,”— 
a forecast which looks odd in face of the adoption of the 
Higher Criticism, even in its extreme Modernist developments, 
by large numbers of the present High Church party. But 
more interesting than Mr. Gladstone’s opinions on the 
questions at issue is his opinion of the Court by which the 
judgments were given. On this subject he spoke as a 
student of our Constitution. It is noticeable that he did not 
allow himself to attribute to the Judges any of the politic 
motives which were so freely imputed by the High Church 
leaders generally. Even on the Purchas judgment he writes 
to Dr. Liddon :—* Doubtless it was the duty of the Judges to 
shut out policy and inclination, and to judge with rigour on 
the documents and evidence before them, which we must 
conceive they meant to do.” Of the Court itself on that 
occasion (1871) he is content to say that the composition was 
“by no means adequate to the nature of the Reformation 
settlement as between Church and State.” This is a curiously 
mild criticism compared with that which he uttered twenty 
years before on the Gorham judgment. Then he viewed 
with horror “the secular power deciding doctrine,” and said 
“sorrowfully and deliberately ” that the “whole principle of 
infidelity was hidden in the assertion that lawyers are the 
fittest persons to interpret formularies of faith.” Moreover, 
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he stimulated Bishop Blomfield to bring in a Bill 
referring all of doctrine, which came before 
the Judicial Committee, to the But when 
he became Prime Minister he promoted no legislation to 
this effect. Was it that Liberal Noncon- 
formists had corrupted his Church principles, or that the 
judgments given in favour of the High Church party in the 
Liddell and Bennett cases convinced him that the Judicial 
Committee was likely to be a more impartial tribunal than a 
bench of Bishops voting on party lines? What is certain is 
that he thought, and realised that the country thought, that 
the less the Judicial Committee, or any other Court, had to 
do with prosecutions for heresy the better. 

Mr. Gladstone’s view of the ideal relations between Church 
and State after he had abandoned his early theory that the 
State guaranteed the truth of the whole body of Church 
doctrine is well brought out by Mr. Lathbury. Rougbly, it 
may be said that his aim in Church legislation was to set 
the Church “ constitutionally” free to govern itself according 
to its own laws, at the price of surrendering any privi- 
leges that could rouse the envy of Nonconformists. The 
theory that Church and State should each have its own law is 
excellent; it was the only possible theory when the State was 
heathen; and no one will deny that the Christian standard of 
life should be higher than any standard that can be enforced 
by the tribunals of the State. Nevertheless it should be the 
aim of a wise statesmanship to bring the laws of the State as 
near as may be to the fundamental laws of the Church, and 
To insist, 
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not to acquiesce in any violent sundering of ideals. 
as some Churchmen are inclined to do, upon the secularity of 
the State can only help to degrade it; and to insist on a false 
spirituality in the Church can only have the same effect. 
When any point emerges affecting the spiritual life of 
citizens, upon which the laws of Church and State appear to 
conflict, it should be the effort, as it is certainly the duty, of 
both parties to bring both principles to the test of a standard 
of truth and experience which both will recognise. If Mr. 
Gladstone’s Church and State policy is tested by these prin- 
ciples, we find that his practice is often more in accord with 
the first of them than his theory. He might speak of the 
State as in the way to become infidel, but in the matter of the 
Divorce Bill, for example, he refused to acquiesce in the policy 
of two marriage laws, one civil and one ecclesiastical, and 
fought hard to prevent the Bill from becoming law. Whether 
the Bill was as anti-Christian as he believed, whether the true 
principles of marriage, if they were impartially investigated, 
would not be found to be such as both Church and State 
could agree in enforcing, is a further question, which will 
have to be discussed again in the near future. 





SABLE AND PURPLE.* 
Tus slim volume, which takes its name from the memorial 
verses written by Mr. William Watson on the death of King 
Edward, contains only four poems and less than five hundred 
lines of verse. But in poetry it is quality that counts, and 
the quality of Sable and Purple is for the most part of a high 
excellence. Just as his Coronation Ode was the finest poem 
written to welcome the opening of King Edward’s reign, so is 
this the best in felicity of phrase and dignified restraint of 
expression of all the memorial tributes evoked by the death 
of the late Sovereign. The second section, in which the poet 
dwells on the King’s large humanity, is perhaps the best :— 


“Honour the happy dead with sober praise, 
Who living would have scorned the fulsome phrase, 
Meet for the languorous Orient’s jewelled ear. 
This was the English King, that loved the English ways: 
A man not too remote, or too august, 
For other mortal children of the dust 
To know and to draw near. 
Born with a naturo that demanded joy, 
He took full draughts of life, nor did the vintage cloy ; 
But when she passed from vision, who so long 
Had sat aloft—alone— 
On the steep heights of an Imperial throne, 
Then rose he large and strong, 
Then spake his voice with new and grander tone, 
Then, called to rule the State 
Which he had only served, 
He eaw clear duty plain, nor from that highway swerved, 
And, unappalled by his majestic fate, 
Pretended not to greatness, yet was great.” 
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The longest poem in the collection is that which describes 
how “ Alfred the Great, in his Palace at Winchester, drawing 
near to his last days, talks Asser the Welshman.” The 
special notes of the poem ure Alfred’s misgivings as to the 
future, and his disavowal of “the Northman’s joy in battle 
for battle’s sake” 


“j ever looked beyond the sword mown fic ld 
To other harvest. For in this my realm, 
Which I but hold in fief and vassalage 
From One more mighty, of more ancient throne, 
A King’s most King-like, most King-worthy toil 
Begins, not ends, when he hath builded him 
A bulwark ’gainst his foes. Then comes the task 
Of rearing for his people such a house 
That they within, for fiery love of it, 
Shall leap as a lion if enemy threat their door. 
And being athirst to see this realm of mine, 
This house and mansion that my hands have reared, 
Full of fair things, I sent to richer lands 
For what mine own was poor in, bearing thence 
Much honourable booty, and chief of all, 
Their wisdom, as set forth in script and scroll ; 
With divers other noble spoils of peace. 
For I did grieve to think how these rough coasts, 
That all too often have let in the foe, 
Should be so apt at keeping out the friend, 
Him that hath gifts for us, right worthy word 
And highborn thought; or skill to raise aloft 
Minsters that usher into heaven the mind; 
Or music of such sort that while it peals 
In a man’s breast, no baseness there can live.” 


with 


Yet when 
he admits 


he hears a minstrel singing the song of the sword 
that it is not for him, 


‘Who all my life have known no peace but such 
As ever listens for the step of war, 
To call that voice unholy. Hatred, too, 
And rage, are paths God leads us by, to ends 
We understand not.” 
Mr. Watson's handling of blank verse in the main combines 
smoothness with elasticity, but one or two of the run-on lines 
are a little awkward, e.g. :— 
“Thou find’st me changed and stricken low by mine 
Infirmities.” 
“The wicked may again wax proud, but men’s 
Devices stand not, againat God’s resolves.” 
“In the Midst of the Seas ” is a descriptive poem of a voyage 
to America with some fine lines on the beauty of the storm, 
the patience and strength of the great liner, and the strange 
spell of New York— 
“a city like a chessboard made, 
Whereon the multitudinous pawns are swayed 
Neither by Knight nor puissant Queen, 
And bow not unto Castle or King, 
Yet hither and thither are moved as though they obeyed, 
Half loath, some power half seen, 
Some huge, voracious, hundred-headed thing, 
Armed with a million tentacles, whereby 
He hooks and holds his victims till they die.” 


Lastly, we have in “ The Threatened Towers” a short political 
allegory, the temper and aim of which are revealed in the 
following stanzas :— 
“ We shall not pull the fabric down 
By rude command of those 
Who hold as nought this realm’s renown, 
And vaunt themselves our foes. 
Let the wild wave, that would submerge 
All ancient things and great, 
With hoarse and ineffectual surge 
Break on the towers of State. 
The ages, pondering at their toil, 
Welded this stone and lime, 
And no rash hands of haste shall foil 
The slow, wise thoughts of Time.” 


We have said enough to show that, if this volume does not 
enhance, it will at least maintain Mr. Watson's reputation as 


a great artist and a master of elegiac verse 





WALTER PATER.* 
Tr is more than fifteen years since Walter Pater died, and his 
more famous books have been before the world for a quarter of 
acentury. If it is still too soon to determine his exact place 
in English letters, there can be no doubt that that place isa 
permanent anda high one. Ho is already a classic, ranking 
not among the greater kings of literature, but among the 
sovereigns of small and exclusive territories, like De Quincey 
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and Peacock and Landor. The popular school with which 
he seemed to have affinities has long since disappeared. 
The aestheticism which flourished in the early “eighties” 
is as démodé as the Della-Cruscans. The world has gone 
after other gods, and in judging Walter Pater we are 


not hampered by the illegitimate developments with 
which a school is always apt to credit a master. We 
ean take him wholly on his merits as a_ sincere 


svholar and thinker, who had much to say to his genera- 
tion, and who strove to say it, not in the easy phrases of 
popular rhetoric, but in a style of a rigorous and classic 
perfection. It is one of the ironies of literary history 
that work so laborious, so laden with thought, so morally 
serious and sincere, should have been adopted as the gospel of 
« school of facile impressionists. Mr. Rose in The New 
Republic isa good caricature of certain Paterians, but he has 
no sort of resemblance to their master. Pater was never 
foolish, never flippant, never petty. In all his work there is 
the evidence of a strong and penetrating intellect. So far 
from deifying sensations, it was the intellectual element in 
them, the discipline of their evaluation, which interested him. 
He combined, indeed, two qualities which are generally dis- 
sociated,—an intense love of the concrete, and a passion for 
some principle which would link natural beauty to the life 
of the human soul. 


The starting-point of his intellectual development was 
probably « revolt from easy metaphysics. He got his Fellow- 
ship at Oxford on his work in philosophy, and he was well 
read in the classics of speculation; but he never seems to 
have had any of the passion for unification which we associate 
with the philosopher. Among the many imaginary portraits 
which he has drawn, only one—that of Sebastian van 
Storck—is a metaphysician, and he is the most tragically 
fated of Pater’s types, and obviously the least sympathetic 
to its author. In the “seventies” the revolt against the 
narrow ratiocination of Mill and Mansel was driving the 
better minds to Hegel and German metaphysics. Pater 
was sensitive to this influence, as he was to all others, but 
something in him reacted against it. Like Nietzsche in a 
later day, he protested against a unification which made 
life a featureless plain. He became the apostle of the 
concrete, the individual. He insisted upon a value in 
the sensation which the thinkers who merely regarded 
it as the raw material of a concept would not grant it. 
It is necessary to be very clear as to this attitude. He did 
not revive any ernde version of the old Cyrenaicism ; he laid 
down no metaphysical theory; he merely insisted upon a 
greater reverence, « fuller analysis, a more dignified destiny, 
for the content of sensation, the phenomena of our everyday 
life. He wished to rationalise it, but without depleting it, 
an aim which he shared with Hegel, and, indeed, with all 
metaphysicians worthy of the name. But for Pater the 
interest was always less rectitude of thought than rectitude 
of conduct. He was a humanist, and therefore a moralist. 
Nowadays we are inclined—not without justice perhaps—to 
put the moralist outside philosophy proper. His point of view 
is embarrassing in the quest for truth. Most modern heresies 
take their origin in his plea that man wants a rule of conduct 
rather than the reason of things. So, leaving the narrow and 
thorny path of metaphysics, Pater sought for a principle which 
would, as they say in the schools, “ maximise” life. With 
his intense love of beauty in art and Nature, his temperament 
responding like a sensitised plate to the nuances of atmosphere 
and memory, he strove to give men a key to the rich datum of 
life. But he never lost sight of his own metaphysics. The 
beauty of Nature and art was impregnated with spirit. 
Every detail of a picture, every line of a statue, every delicacy 
of a spring morning was alive with a vast and spiritual 
significance. The truly spiritual were they whose souls were 
like a transparency, in which the wonders of the sensuous 
world could be reflected through a fine medium. Hence he 
created the “diaphanous ” type—for, like Plato, he always 
thought in types—the soul which is aloof from the bustle of 
action, which does not create or construct, but which reflects 
and transmits the subtleties of beauty which would otherwise 
be lost to men. 

The true ritualist is wholly passive, and the earlier Pater 
was an austere ritualist. He was like some community of 
mystics, waiting with hushed breath on the blowing of the 
Spirit. Marius, the greatest of his creations, is a harp played 








on by every wind. Few more searching and beautiful 
histories of the progress of a soul have been written 
than the study of this Falkland of the Roman Empire. 
He dies on the eve of finding salvation in the Church; 
but, remember, he does not find it. He is too diaphanous; 
ereeds and emotions are too adequately appreciated by 
him to remain; they flit through his soul and find no 
resistance. But as the years went on Pater’s mind turned 
to something harder and less passive. Instead of the 
unconscious discrimination between good and evil of a deli- 
cately poised soul, he groped after active principles of 
selection. There is always a discipline in ritualism, but it is 
a prison discipline; one endures because one has no other 
choice. But the ascésis which Plato taught, and Pater began 
to emphasise, is the discipline of free men. The soul is 
master of itself, and will shape the world to its will. 
tions, the sensuous world, are still vital things, but the mind 
is not subject to them; it uses and adapts them. In his last 
work, Plato and Platonism, it is permissible, we think, to see 
a real change of attitude. The chapter on “ Lacedaemon” 
would not have been written by the writer of the postscript to 
The Renaissance. The discipline of the ritualist was changing 
to the discipline of the thinker. He has not lost his grip upon 
the infinite and various beauty of the world; but he is ready 
to subdue it consciously to spirit, to select and recreate and 
remodel. The soul is no longer a mirror, but a fire. 

Some such spiritual development we may with ‘justice, 
using the books as our evidence, attribute to Walter Pater. 
He has left no autobiography and no materials for a 
biography, so we are driven to read the history of his soul in 
his writings. And when all is said, what a performance these 
ten volumes constitute! Where else in English letters are 
we to find so much subtlety of thought and feeling embodied 
in so adequate a medium? It may be that later generations 
will care little for our old controversies of the spirit. 
new master may supersede all our conundrums with some 
profounder organon. But by the happy law of things style 
cannot be superseded, and Pater will be read for the unique 
blandishments of his style. In this matter he has been vastly 
overpraised, and vastly underrated, and in both cases on the 
wrong grounds. His is not a model of English prose. It is 
far too cumbrous, too recondite, too unworkable. The exact 
meaning is hammered out laboriously; it does not spring up 
fresh and unexpected like a spring flower. There is always 
the air of heavy thought and effort about the sentences. It is 
not, therefore, a true working weapon, like Milton’s tremendous 
periods, or Burke’s golden flow of eloquence, or Ruskin’s 
transmuted poetry. Still less is it a model, like Huxley's 
or Newman’s prose, which the humble man may strive after 
because it is English in its simplest and most central form. 
Pater wrote great sentences, sometimes great paragraphs, but 
he rarely wrote a great page. The vital force ran low in his 
style. For one thing, in the successful search for the right 
word he forgot sometimes to look for the right cadence, and 
there are many passages where there is not a word wrong, but 
yet the sentence does not please. Nevertheless, languid, over- 
strained, and overstudied as he often is,there are many moments 
when he attains the purest melody. From the too famons post- 
script to The Renaissance and the description of Monna Lisa, 
through a dozen passages in Marius and the Imaginary 
Portraits, to the grave dignity of some of the Greek Studies 
and of Plato and Platonism, he has left us a treasury of prose 
which will endure. No man perhaps can come so near giving 
our rugged prose language the exquisite and intangible effect 
of music. He is a petite chapelle in style, like Lamb, and 
Borrow, and Stevenson, but it is a chapelle whose walls are 
well founded and whose worshippers will not decrease, 
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WILLIAM BECKFORD.* 
TuHE figure of William Beckford would probably be more 
satisfactory as the hero of a novel than of a biography. In 
the world of romance we might be prepared to let him pass 
with no harsher criticism than that he seemed “a trifle over- 
drawn.” In Mr. Lewis Melville’s volume he strikes one as an 
impossibility—a being consistent neither with himself nor 
with the rest of the universe. But, after all, the blame for 
this cannot be cast entirely upon Beckford himself. It is 
true that his life was inconsequent and romantic to the verge 


* The Life and Letters of William Beckford of Fonthill. By Lewis Melville. 
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of self-consciousness, and that like most eccentrics he was a 
But he was no mere mythological monster, as any 
himself by a glance at William Beckford’s 
name safely enshrined in the volumes of the Dictionary of 
National Biography. Yet Mr. Melville’s portrait of him bas 
all the airs of a mock-turtle masquerading as a jabberwock, 
and the result is not altogether convincing. Or, to put it in 
another way, the materialisation of Beckford has not been a 
complete success, and a sceptical sitter might even hint at 
such things as bladders and luminous paint. This sense of 
unreality is to some extent caused by Mr. Melville’s loyal 
efforts in defending his hero’s reputation. These efforts may 
be often desirable, and even necessary, but they seem at times 
to be carried too far, as, for instance, in the case of the legend 
of the composition of Vathek. In 1835 Beckford, who was 
then seventy-five years old, declared to Cyrus Redding that he 
wrote Vathek at one sitting. “It cost me three days and two 
nights of hard labour. I never took off my clothes the whole 
time. This severe application made me very ill.” It is an 
example of the superhuman qualities commonly attributed to 
Beckford that this incredible story was believed for more than 
fifty years, after which the discovery of some letters showed 
that it was utterly false, and that Vathek took at least twelve 
months to produce. The problem is then raised as to why 
Beckford ever gave the false account, and to the superficial 
student of this Byronic millionaire the solution would seem 
easy,—the story was mere blague. Mr. Melville, however, 
while suggesting another explanation, upsets our ideas by 
declaring that “it is not in keeping with the frankness of 
3eckford’s character that he should have been posing for 
effect.” 

But although we may find 
somewhat blurred, we can feel 


poseur. 
one may asé ure 


Mr. Melville’s general outlines 


nothing but gratitude for 


his details, since he has collected and printed for the first time 


avery large number of Beckford’s letters which throw much 
new light upon him. And the mass of material, which was 
probably one of the causes of Mr. Melville’s difficulties, gives 
every reader, by way of compensation, the opportunity of con- 
structing his own model of the central figure. Neither his 
birth nor his education would have led one to expect William 
3eckford to plunge into the unconventionalities of Vathek and 
Fonthill. He belonged to a sound commercial family which 
had made an immense fortune by the West Indian trade. His 
father died when he was still a boy, and his education was 
completed under the direction of his father’s friend, Lord 
Chatham, of whose Puritanie severity he has himself given 
an instanee :— 
e apartment with the father when the son [William 
‘I hope you have spent your time agree: bly, 
William ?’ said the Earl. ‘ Most delectably,’ said William. Lord 
Chatham put on one of his stern looks—sternly, indeed, with his 
eagle features he could look when he pleased: ‘ Delectably, 
Never let me hear you utter that affected word again. Delectably, 
sir!’?” 


“T was in the 
Pitt] came in. 


sir? 
ir: 


What comment would the Earl have made upon the deplorable 
taste of Beckford’s own early letters, which are finer species 
of the “ Gothic mousetrap ” ’ of the dying eighteenth century 

than Strawberry Hill itself? We may quote a passage from 
one which he wrote at the age of seventeen, describing a walk 
along the shores of the Lake of Geneva :— 

“ Dark Clouds roll from the North and bring on the Night. I 
Bee lights ata distance moving towards the City; perhaps some 
one is there, who will direct me to the Gate. I call ...; but 
the bellowing of the tide deadens my Voice. I am alone on the 


Shore ... dread is my situation. . The blasts increase and 
wistle dismally in my ears. I shud ler . What shriek was 
that >—no Bird is on the wing! . . . I tremble, and of what am I 


afraid ?—ah ! too well I know what means thoge shades, for surely 
I beheld something flit before me pale as the Ashes of an Altar, 
Something roze on a Wave and sighed. See it rears itself again 
and moans—it moans.—O how am I deceived or that shade wears 
the recemblance of one that is no more and that was most dear to 
me... cruel illusion.” 

But such writing as this implies in its author an engaging 
lack of restraint, which bursts through the affectations that 
belong only to youth. The same quality was present with 
many others in Vathek a few years later, but it received 
most perfect expression in the building of Fonthill Abbey, 
with its tower three hundred feet high. It was this turbulent 
energy that carried Beckford through the greater part of his 
enormous fortune. But it was the same spirit, mixed perhaps 
with a little bitterness, that gave vitality to his last years of 
retirement at Bath, and enabled him to declare at the end: 








I have never known a moment’s ennui.” It may be interest- 
ing to quote as a contrast a passage from one of his later 
letters, written when he was seventy-three, and when = 
whole life was devoted to his efforts at “scoring off” riva 
collectors of objets dart. These are his instructions to Se 
agent :— 

“You must set at Bohn with more virulence than ever. Let 

him hear the crack of es whip upon every occasion. The 
droppings upon Thorpe, Cimitelli, etc., were judicious and well 
merited. Pursue them all to the death! No quarter! The bloody 
flag waving continually above their heads! £16 for the stained, 
probably trumpery, MSS.! Admirable! ... Chatterton I have 
no particular predilection for but being a Fonthill they will set at 
you—in that case MAKE THEM PAY!...I1 would have tho 
Brute and his followers trampled upon like dirty rugs and beaten 
like dusty carpets. ... You have not allowed, I suppose, a ) 
fine copy of Dumont in green morocco to drop into one of the se 
lap too quickly? One hundred nicely executed drawings given up 
to Bohn for £5 10s.! For £5 10s. to Bohn!! to Bohn fer 
Grant me patience, gracious Heaven! One hundred 
drawings to Bohn for £5 10s.!_ To Bohn!! To Bohn!!!” 
Words written with such spirit, even though they lack 
judgment, will always be entertaining; and this must serve 
as an excuse for a last quotation, from Beckford’s note upon 
the fly-leaf of his copy of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall :— 

“The time is not far distant, Mr. Gibbon, when your alinost 
ludicrous self-complacency, your numerous and sometimes appar- 
ently wilful mistakes, your frequent distortion of historical Truth 
to provoke a gibe, or excite a sneer at everything most sacred and 
venerable, your ignorance of the oriental languages, your Amited 
and far from acutely critical knowledge of the Latin and the 
Greek, and in the midst of all the prurient and obscene gossip of 
your notes—your affected moral purity perking up every now and 
then from the corrupt mass like artificial roses shaken off in the 
dark by some Prostitute on a heap of manure, your heartless 
scepticism, your unclassical fondness for meretricious ornament, 
your tumid diction, your monotonous jingle of periods, will be still 
more exposed and scouted than they have been. Once fairly kicked 
off from your lofty, bedizened stilts, you will be reduced to your 
just level and true standard.” 
The bitterness of this attack upon Gibbon might have 
been expected, for the most important of Beckford’s qualities 

was certainly a genuine “spirit of revolt,” and his hatred of 
scepticism was no more than the form which unconvention- 
ality was forced to assume at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Had he lived age his attitude would 
necessarily have been different 


+ 


in another 





CHRISTOLOGIES ANCIENT AND MODERN.*® 


It is of great service to a thinker to be able to precipitate 


and clarify his thoughts in the shape of lectures as he goes 


on his way; but we are not so sure that the lectures are of 
equal service to the students who hear them, a 
vinced that to publish them to all and sundry is a 
If they are not written in a learned language, they shoul a at 
least see the light only in the journals of 
The present volume of lectures takes a hasty survey “an 


rtainly 


nd we 


are con- 
mistake. 


’ 
learned socie 


Christologies ancient and modern; and the book has ce 
the negative justification that it will make 
for Holy Orders 
are not necessarily 
but the to which the whole lea 
Christology” put forward by Professor 


clear to candidates 
that in assenting to the ancient Creed they 
ancient Christology ; 
ds up is a “tentative 


assenting to any 
point 


Sanday himsclf, on 


the basis of the hypothetical “ subliminal consciousness” which 
some modern psy< h ogists, following the late Mr. Myers, 


assume as an unmanifested part of every human self. Mr 
William James, in his study of conversion, 
the power with which a man feels himself in contact w 
its “ hither” 
conscious life, 

- 


had suggests d that 
3 on 
side this subconscious continuation of his own 
whether on the 
Lodge in 


this idea of man as a 


leaving open the question 


“further” side it not be God. Sir 
The Substance of Faith popularised 
spiritual entity capable of only gradual and partial incarna- 
tion. Now Professor Sanday comes fi 


the difficulties beset the problem of our 


might Oliver 


rward to suggest that 


Lord’s 


which 


human and divine natures may be met by the sup- 
position that in the process of incarnation the Divi: 

Spirit “ passed through, and could not but pass through, the 
restricting and restraining medium of human consciousness.” 


It follows that Pe acho ib gad uld be e p é ed 
as was capable of expre ssion within th rms of humani ty. i 
At the same time, Dr. Sunday ‘ 


which the Gospels and the rest of the New 


‘ refuses to ignore the evidence 
Testament afford 


* Christologies Ancient and Modern, 
the Clarendon Press, ([6s, net.) 


By William Sanday, D.D, Oxford: at 
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4 
that this human life was, in its deepest roots, directly 


continuous with the life of God.” . 

We confess that we do not see how the new psychology 
helps the real problem, which is the difference between 4 
Lord's nature and our own. In both there is postulated an 
unknown background from which “ uprushes” are made into 
consciousness. In our own case, Dr. Sanday is inclined to 
hold that this subliminal self is the seat of “ whatever there is 
of divine in man”; in our Lord’s case, he speaks, in the 
language of the Creeds, of the incarnation of the “Son of 
God.” The problem of the relation of the human “ spirit” to 
the divine “ Spirit” remains where it was. 





THE WAR OF SECESSION, 1861-1862.* 

Tas hook forms number eleven of “The Special Campaign 
Series,” and describes the first part of the American Civil 
War,—a war about which probably more has been written 
than any other. As is explained in the preface, the very 
wealth of material on record available for the compilation of a 
fresh book is embarrassing. Major Redway has endeavoured 
to give something more than a history, and has departed 
somewhat from the usual procedure in the arrangement 
of his book. The historical portion is confined to the last 
six chapters, while the first five chapters are devoted to 
comments, arranged under the following chapter-headings :— 
“Geography and Politics,” “The Army System,” “ Policy 
and Strategy,” “The Command of the Seas,” “ Organisa- 
tion,” “ Tactics.” 

These earlier chapters seem to us really the more important 
portion of the work. The expressions of opinion and the 
explanation of facts contained in them are the result of much 
study, and are here presented to the student in a concentrated 
and handy form. The section dealing with the Army system 
(chap. 2) gives an excellent idea of the state of the organisa- 
tion of the military forces in the United States at the time of 
the outbreak of hostilities, and what Major Redway has to 
say upon the subject of “volunteering,” as against other 
forms of military service, is well worth reading. Indeed, a 
certain number of the difficulties attached to the raising of 
soldiers experienced during the years of war in the States 
were reproduced forty years later when we had the Boer War 
on our hands. The tracing of the evolution of the system of 
tactics finally adopted by both sides from that with which 
they started the war is well done in chap. 3. The growing 
appreciation of the value of field defences by Federals and 
Confederates is none the less striking a point because it 
has been remarked before, while the absence of “ finishing” 
power at the end of a battle brought out. The 
most important single factor to which Major Redway alludes, 
however, is the absolute lack of skilled leaders, or even trained 
officers, at the beginning of the struggle, and due attention is 
drawn to the devastating effect of political control upon the 
stratecy of both sides, and to the possibly harmful influence 
of the population upon operations. The author states (p. 73) 
that, “looking back over the events of 1861-1865, it is easy to 
see that the greatest obstacle to the defence of a country is 
the population itself.” 

The historical chapters are well arranged and clear. 
reference to the maps referring to the different actions 
described would have helped the narrative, and the mixture 
of the past and present tenses is sometimes a little confusing. 
The volume is illustrated by eleven maps, all reproduced 
from American official maps. This ensures their accuracy, 
but the detail on one or two of the smaller scale sheets— 
probably reduced from the originals—is not very easy to 


is well 


Some 


pick out. 





PRE-BABYLONIAN HISTORY.+ 
Tuts is the first volume of a work in which it is proposed to 
tell the story of Babylonia and Assyria from prehistoric times 
down to the Persian Conquest. The regions of Sumer and 
Akkad lay in the lower valley of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
The first name from a tribe, the Sumerians, who 
migrated into this fertile place, probably from the East. 
Their race and provenance are not yet certainly known, but 
Mr. King suggests in Appendix I. that excavations in 


comes 


rn Hil, By Major G. W. 


at 
net. | 






* The War of Secession, 1861-1862: Bull Run to Maly 
Redway. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co, [5 
By Leonard W, King, M.A, With Maps, 
[1ss. net.)) 





+ A History of Sumer and Akkad, 


&, London; Chatto and Wiudus, 





a 
Turkestan point to important conclusions in this respect, 
Monumental and literary vestiges of the people have for 
some time been well known to scholars. These are found 
on a series of inscribed basalt statues of Gudea, patesi 
(“shepherd-Prince,” we may translate) of Lagash. These 
may be seen in the Salle Assyrienne of the Louvre 
Museum. The Sumerian towns, among which Ur and 
Lagash are perhaps the best known, lay near the sea, but 
alluvial deposits have been made continuously for thousands 
of years, and the excavator of to-day has to work not less than 
a hundred and fifty miles from the present coast. Akkad lay 
further up the valley, and was occupied by settlers coming 
from the opposite direction, Semites, in fact, opposed, if the 
conjecture may be hazarded, to their Mongol neighbours. In 
a bilingual tablet the Babylonian version is expressly said to 
be written in “the tongue of Akkad.” Mr. King has utilised 
for his account of these two nations recent works in which 
the inscriptions have been described and translated. Lagash 
is the chief seat of the discoveries; but the Persian 
Susa must also be mentioned, for thither (somewhere about 
1500 B.C.) an Elamite conqueror seems to have carried off 
these trophies of victory. Mr. King has consulted and con. 
sidered with admirable industry all the recent contributions, 
derived mainly from French, German, and American sources, 
The reader will find not a little human interest in the story, 
especially in the narrative of the perpetual feud between 
Lagash and Umma. There is an ample furnishing of illustra- 
tions. Possibly transliterations and translations of the 
inscriptions on the full-page plates might have been given for 
the benefit of the general reader. The volume is a most 
valuable addition to the library of Eastern antiquities. 





NOVELS. 
COUNTRY NEIGHBOURS.*® 
Miss ALICE Brown is not the first American writer who has 
endeavoured faithfully to record the charities and graces of 
rural life in New England. But without instituting com- 
parisons, it is no more than ber due to say that her work has 
a peculiar and engaging note of its own. We stay-at-home 
readers are too apt to regard America as a land entirely given 
over to speed, fever, and fret, and it is well to be reminded now 
and again by writers like Miss Brown that there are back- 
waters in the great stream of American progress in which life 
is lived very much as it was a hundred years ago, and where 
the effrontery of wealth is as unfamiliar as in the sleepiest 
“back of beyond” within the four seas of the Old Country. 
But Miss Brown is very far from regarding the simplicity of 
village life in New England as a sign of backwardness or 
reaction. Her attitude towards the characters who people 
her pages is not that of the cool dissector or the indulgent 
patroniser. It is rather one of tender sympathy and affection. 
Her work, indeed, reminds one curiously of Miss Jane Barlow, 
not so much in the style as in its insistence on the quiet 
romance of humble lives, and the proofs which they afford of 
chivalry, Quixotry, and dignity,—virtues or qualities generally 
associated with pecple of higher social standing than Miss 
Brown's “country neighbours.” The stories are strangely 
compounded of probability and fantasy. Thus in the 
sketch ingeniously named “The Play House” we have an 
episode in the life of a middle-aged woman employed as 
a sempstress by a wealthy neighbour. In the absence of her 
patroness she entertains her old lover, now a middle-aged 
widower, and to maintain her self-respect cannot bring her- 
self to correct his mistaken belief that the house is her own, 
It is at worst an innocent imposture, for Jared Beale is only 
paying a flying visit to his old haunts, and it is immediately 
atoned for by confession to the real owner of the house. The 
next story hinges on a fantastic misunderstanding. Lydia 
Gale when no longer young marries a genial contemporary 
after a brief engagement. Eben Jakes had been a stranger 
to the neighbourhood for many years, and when on their 


wedding trip he suddenly began to talk of his first wife, Lydia 
is too shy to ask about her predecessor, and endures agonies 


of self-distrust until, on reaching her new home, she learns 
from her husband's aunt that “my first wife” was an imaginary 
and ideal personage with whom he was always comparing 
everybody. Timidity and delicacy of feeling are even more 





* Country Neighbours, By Alice Brown, London: Constable and Co, [6s.] 
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marked in the study of the ethereal village maiden who loved 
flowers more than young men. Another idyll of middle-aged 
courtship is the charming story of Miss Letitia Lamson’s 
auction, and how it assisted Cap’n Oliver Drown to come to 
an important decision. In “A Grief Deferred” we are shown 
how Clelia May learned to bear a sorrow largely of her own 
making by hearing the romance of her old friend Sabrina :— 

“« Now this is what I was comin’ to,’ she said, ‘the way to bear 
it. Itain’ta light thing. It’s a heavy one. A lot o’ folks go 
through with it, an’ they take it different ways. Sometimes their 
minds give out. Folks say they’re love-cracked. Sometimes they 
de. Yes, Clelia, often I’ve thought that would be the easiest. 
But there’s other ways.’ Clelia’s tears were dried. She sat up- 
right and looked at the woman opposite. It suddenly seemed to 
her that she had never known Sabrina. She had seen her nursing 
the sick or in the garden, smiling over her gentle tasks; but she 
had not known her. Sabrina spoke now with authority, as if she 
were passing along the laws of life into hands outstretched for 
them. ‘When it happened to me, mother was sick. She had 
creepin’ paralysis, an’ I had to be with her ’most every minute. 
When I got my letter, I was in the gardin, right there by the 
spearmint bed. You see I’d written him, dear, to offer him his 
freedom; but I found out afterwards I must have thought, in the 
bottom of my heart, he wouldn’t take it. Well, I opened the 
letter. “T'was a hot summer day like this. He took what I 
offered him, dear,—he never knew I cared,—an’ he was pleased. 
The letter showed it. I spoke out loud. “O God,” I says, “I 
don’t believe it!” Then I heard mother’s voice callin’me. She 
wanted a drink o’ water. I begun steppin’ in kind o’ blinded, 
to get it for her. Seemed as if ’*twas miles across the balm- 
bed. “I mustn’t fall,” I says to myself. “I mustn’t die till 
mother does.” And then somethin’ put it into my head I 
needn’t believe it nor I needn’t give up to it, not till mother 
died. Then ’twould be time enough to know I'd got a 
broken heart.’ It almost seemed as if she had never faced her 
grief before. She abandoned herself to the savor of it, the girl 
forgotten. ‘ Well, mother died, an’ that night after the funeral I 
set down by the window where I’m settin’ now an’ says, “ Now I 
can think it over.” But I knew as well as anything ever was that 
when I faced it ’twou'd take away my reason. So I says, 
“ Mother’s things have got to be put away. I'll wait till then.” 
So I packed up her things, an’ sent ’em to her sister out 
West. Some o’ her common ones ’t I’d seen her wear, I burnt 
up, 80 *t nobody shouldn’t have ’em. I put her old bunnit into 
the kitchen stove, an’ I can see the cover goin’ down on it now. 
"Twas thirty-eight years ago this very summer. Then says I, 
“T’ll face it.” But old Abner Lake had a shock, an’ there wa’n’t 
nobody to take care of him less ’n they sent him to the town farm, 
an’ folks said he cried night an’ day, knowin’ what was before him. 
So I had him moved over here, an’ I tended him till he died. An’ 
so twas with one an’ another. It begun to seem as if folks needed 
somebody that hadn’t anything of her own to keep her; an’ then, 
spells between their wantin’ me, I'd say, “I won’t face it till I’ve 
cleaned the house,” or “ till I’ve got the gardin made.” An’, Clelia, 
that was the grief that was goin’ to conquer me, if I’d faced it; an’ 
I ain’t faced it! Iain’t believed it!’ A sense of her own youth 
and her sharp sorrow came at once upon the girl, and she cried 
out: ‘I’ve got to face it. It won’t let me do anything else. It’s 
here, Sabrina. I couldn’t help feeling it, if I killed myself trying.’ 
Sabrina’s face softened exquisitely. ‘I guess ’tis here,’ she said 
tenderly. ‘I guess you do feel it. But, dearie, there’s lot of folks 
walkin’ round doin’ their work with their hearts droppin’ blood all 
the time. Only you mustn’t listen to it. You just say, “I'll do 
the things I’ve got to do, an’ I’ll fix my mind on’em. I won’t cry 
till to-morrow.” An’ when to-morrow comes, you say the same.’” 
Another “love-cracked” creature is the delightful old 
“ Gardener Jim,” who lost his wits when his wife ran away 
from him, spent his life as the honorary gardener of the 
neighbourhood, and finally in the pursuit of his self-appointed 
duty succeeded in reconciling two twin-sisters who had not 
spoken to cach other for thirty years. 

Miss Brown, unlike most modern writers, prefers sad 
beginnings to unhappy endings, and though she often touches 
the strings of pity, generally contrives to end on a note of 
cheerfulness. Perhaps the most remarkable instance of her 
skill in this genre is the beautiful story called “ Flowers of 
Paradise,” in which the heart-broken widow’s appeal to God 
for a special sign is so strangely and mercifully answered. 





Daisy’s Aunt. By E. F. Benson. (T. Nelson and Sons. 2s. net.) 
—This is the story of an outrageous experiment tried by “ Daisy’s 
Aunt,” who is fairly young and extremely beautiful, in order to 
prevent Daisy from contracting a marriage with a man who has 
made himself impossible as a husband for her, without letting the 
principals into the secret of what is the obstacle between them. 
As both Daisy and Lord Lindfield ultimately insist on being 
informed what was the real obstacle, it seems to the reader as 
if it would have been better to tell them the truth in the first 
instance; but then, of course, Mr. Benson would have had no 
plot for his novel. The story is a little thin, but it is pleasantly 
written. 





Red Tape. By Austin Philips. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—Mr, 
Austin Philips gives us in Red Tape a series of stories all founded 
on life in the Post Office. The little sketches are entertaining, 
and incidentally throw a good deal of light on the methods of 
the Department. The best of the stories is perhaps the first, 
though all are readable. “A Dead Letter,” however, strains the 
credulity of the reader rather far. 

READABLE Novets.—The Duplicate Death. By A. A. Fox Davies, 
(John Long. 6s.)—A melodramatic detective story, in which the 
long arm of coincidence is made to extend very far indeed.— 
Margaret the Peacemaker. By Walter Wood. (Cassell and Co, 
6s.)—A story of a manufacturing town in which a strike takes 
place. The labour troubles, however, are of less interest to tho 
author than the development of his heroine’s character. 


THE WEEK. 


SOME BOOKS OF 


—_ > 


[Under this heading we notices such Books of the wesk as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 


The Epistle to the Galatians. By A. Lvkyn Williams, B.D. 
“The Cambridge Greek Testament.” (Cambridge University 
Press. 3s.)—This is a very careful and complete bit of work 
which the Biblical student will find useful. Mr. Williams adopts 
the “North Galatian” theory. The date of the Epistle he assigns 
to the interval between 2 Corinthians and Romans. He exp 3 
with praiseworthy courage the opinion that the effort for Christian 
liberty which the Apostle made by writing this letter has, “though 
successful for a moment, to a great extent been a failure.” Nino- 

ft 


tenths of Christendom has practically followed the leading « 


, 
Galatian Judaism. We do not know that the much-disputed 
passage—“ A mediator is not a mediator of one”—has ever been 

> 


better put than it is here. “A mediator does not belong to t! 

category of ‘one’...... but God is eszentially one in His 
nature and character. The idea of unity in word and deed i t 
consonant with Him. ..... The verse thus serves to bring out 


the superiority of the Promise over the Law.’ 


Old Testament Institutions. By the Rev. U. Z. Rule. (S.P.CLK, 





5s.)—Mr. Rule is a conservative in Biblical criticism, but he is 
ready to make concessions. He holds that Moses wi part of 
the Pentateuch, but he allows that it embodies docw s of a 
later date. He gives up the impossible numbers of Exodus an 
Numbers, being inclined to Professor Flind Pe ’s tl f 
households. And he writes with good temper and moderation. 
He seems, however, to be sometimes in tent. Tk } 
instance, to prove that the Hebrews wer tan excel ly 
pastoral people before they occupied Canaan, and urges that “as 
both Ur and Haran were cities of note, if the Hebrev lwelt in 
them they certainly cannot have been nomad:.” VW iTel ? 
weask. Was Abraham the chief of a Il R t 
discoveries in Egypt seem to suggest that t v Ife} i 
Palestine during the time of the Egypti urn, but 1 
would gather this from the Genesis narrative. “ All the ils of 
the house of Jacob, which came into t ) 
and ten.” And so the Deuteronomist | Tiny fat) V 
down into Egypt with threescore and ten pe li the Lord 
thy God hath made thee as the stars of |! en for 1 
The whole force of the appeal disappears if we have to adit , 
“threescore and ten,” the Hebrew aris ; to k, a 
mixed multitude, pastoral and agriculturs!; | Mr. Ru! 
that the Israelites in the patriarchal } l Ca we 
“people.” We cannot follow Mr. Rule i the details of his 
argument. Anyhow, he indicates a great advar frem the days 
of Dean Burgon, who would have utterly 1 l all 1} talk 
about “JE” and “P,” and older and 1 er strata in the Penta- 
teuch. His view was that Moses wrote every syllable with his 
own hand, and that we have his ipsi 14 1 Mr. Rule at 
least marks another stage in the education of the orthod 

My Work in London. By Arthur W. Je] 2. (Sir Isaac 


> 


Pitman and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Jephson is very much in 


earnest, and sometimes, as is the way with such persons, k 3 
head a little. Here is an example of a charitable “1 all 
things ” :—‘ The School Board for London wa ied by the Tory 
Party, expressly, I always believed, for the purpose of destroying 
the London County Council with too much work, and so bringing that 
body with all its record to humiliation.” But this does not prevent 
Mr. Jephson from showing good sense on the bject of education, 
“There are not more than 200 or 300 English words in common 
use by the children.” The teacher must get his instruction 


approximately into that very narrow space, 
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Halifax and Dr. Clifford have drawn up their system of theology 
in the 200 words in common use,” then we will listen to them. 
Mr. Jephson, too, says other hard things about the Tories; but he 
does not spare the Socialists. He sees quite plainly that one great 
factor in the unemployed problem is the common dislike of 
regular work. He speaks some home truths about the “Social 
Evil,” and the official neglect to deal with it, and urges, in 
particular, a more strict application of the Aliens Act. One 
neutral instance of Mr. Jephson’s over-zeal may be given. He 
hopes that the use of preservatives in milk may be made 
impossible (p. 148). Does he know that all the milk used in towns 
is at least fourteen hours old, and that some preservatives must be 
used? In thundery weather even the afternoon “meal” will not 
last through the night, however carefully kept. Boiling may 
suffice, but all the London milk cannot be boiled when there is 
thunder about. 





El Conde de Gondomar. By F. H. Lyon. (B. 1H. Blackwell, Oxford. 
2s. 6d. net.) —Diego de Sarmiento, who was created Conde de Gondo- 
mar in 1617, acted a3 Ambassador for Spain at the English Court 
from 1613 to 1622, and Mr. Lyon gives us in this admirable essay 
the story of his dip Such it was, though, like other 
diplomatic successes, it came to nothing. Yet the mastery which 
the Ambassador obtained over James I. was a triumph of manage- 
He threatened and cajoled, stood firm and gave way, just 

ight moment, and the result was a complete success. He 
what he 


ylomatic success. 


ment. 

at the ri 
certain ly understood the temper of the King to a nicety ; 
did not understand was the temper of the English people. That 
was a natural, perhaps we might say an inevitable, defect. Where 
should he have learnt to appreciate this unfamiliar force of a 
national will? Certainly not in Spain. Gondomar had, in fact, 
an impossible object before him, the reconciliation of England 
to the Papacy, and he had no adequate means to work with. 
His great trump card, so to was the Spanish marriage 
for the heir to the English throne, but he knew that it could 
not bo played in earnest. When the time really came for 
trying what it was worth, when Charles and Buckingham made 
their Quixotic journey to Spain, it became manifest what a sham 
Under no conceivable conditions could it 
come into the domain of possibility. Gondomar felt the dis- 
appointment bitterly, and it probably hastened his end. It 
certainly put an end to his political life. He was indeed 
appointed Ambassador in the autumn of 1624, but he refused to 
A curious thing about the marriage affair is that the one 


speak, 


the whole thing was. 


fo. 
person who regretted its termination was the Infanta. She 
began with not a little aversion, but Charles’s personality 


attracted her; “she wept at his departure, and ordered masses 
to be said daily for his soul.” Mr. Lyon’s judgments do not err 
on the side of severity. He has something good to say of King 
James I, in spite of all his fatuity. He speaks of Buckingham 
naturally generous and honourable man,” spoilt by too 
much prosperity ; and he finds much to admire in Philip II. We 
doubt aaa Philip put his two ideals of universal Spanish 
Monarchy and universal hierarchy of the Pope “side by side.” 
The Spanish ideal dominated the Papal. And in his private life 
he : gion was no real force with him, 


as “a 


howed that relic 





Memoir of George Henry Sumner, D.D. (Warren and Son, Win- 
chester. 5s. net.)—This is rather a chronicle than a history. It 
gives us the record of a very busy life, of work with occasional 
Sumner’s holidays had commonly 

But we finish the book without 
distinct impression of the man himself. His 
activities we see, but not him. Still, what we have is interesting. 
Dy, Sumner had experiences which covered a large part of life in 
the Anglican Communion. He was first a country curate, then 
acted as chaplain to his father, the Bishop of Winchester, held a 
benefice for thirty-odd years, was Archdeacon, Suffragan Bishop, 
und Proctor in Convocation (where he was Prolocutor for thirteen 
years) Whether he had any faults or weaknesses we know not; 
there is no hint of them here. In short, the “Memoir” has too 
much of official look. A very sensible Charge (the last 
delivered by him as Archdeacon) is printed on pp. 108-24. It 
gives us a well-reasoned account of his view on many questions of 
Church polities and administration. ‘The writer of the “Memoir,” 
, describes it as an “ exponent.” 


intermissions of holiday,—Dr. 
something strenuous about them. 
‘tting 


any very 


” 


the 


oddly enough 
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We gladly record the appearance for the second year of the 
Territorial Year Book (Hodder and Stoughton, 1s. net). It 
contains, among a great variety of information, details showing 
th of the Territorial system. These have a hopeful look. 
The total attending the fifteen-day camps 
in 1909 it was 248,237. 





the grow 
Here is an example. 
was, in 1908, 174,293 ; 
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New Eprrions.—The Epistle of St. James. Edited by Joseph 


B. Mayor, Litt.D. (Macmillan and Co. 14s. net.)——Thg 
Dictionary of English History. By Sidney Low and F. §. Pulling, 
Revised. (Casselland Co. 9s. net.) ——Chapters from the History 
of Rugby School. By Lieut.-Col. Sydney Jelfe. (A. J. Lawrence, 
Rugby.)—“A revised and enlarged” edition containing many 
interesting anecdotes of Rugby places and men. We may notice 
especially a tribute to the excellences of Tait. Probably his name 
is somewhat dwarfed by that of his great predecessor; but it ig 
enough to say that the vacant place could not have been better 
filled. It is not, perhaps, a decisive test, but it may serve well 
enough, that when Arnold died there were three hundred and 
seventy-five boys in the school, and after five years of Tait’s reign 
four hundred and ninety-one. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Ashdown (Mrs. C. H.), British Costume during 19 Centuries, Svo (Jack) net 12% 
3all (W.) and Varley (T.), Winchester Painted and Described (Black) net 7% 


Baia CB... TD, TGR, GD cvcncccccvavcoceseserevercsoenccncrtcecnsvees (Constable) net 69 
Beardmore (G. R.), The Career of Freda, cr  8¥0 eoscoese Ssistaeeitinitininnte ..{Long) 60 
Relics (2Z.), Om Amything, BSm0.......ccccccceccccsescocsccsecccsccsceceesee .{Constable) 5/0 
Bindloss (H.), Rancher Carteret, cr 8vo............ . (Long) 60 


Breck (E.), Wilderness Pets at Camp Beckshaw,. cr r oro Al onatali i. net 690 
Bridges (J. A.), A Sportsman of Limited Income, &vo...... (A. Melrose) net 7/6 


Briggs (R. A.), Country Cottages and Homes for Sm all and Large Estates, 
Ate (G, Allen) net 10/6 


8vo 


tesa (E.), The Great Civil War in Lancashire, 1642 . 1651, 


(i Sherratt & Hughes) net 7/6 
Burkett (C. W.), The Farmer’s Veterinarian, cr Svo............ ..(K. Paul) net 7/6 
Bussy (F. M.), Trish Cons spiracies, 8vo .. ecanece ... (Everett) net 7/46 
Carnegy (M.), Kings and Queens of France, er 8vo... ...(BMills & Boon) 3/6 


Cobb (T.), Margaret Rut! and, cr 8vo.... a (Mills & Boon) 69 
Cobleigh (R.), Handy Farm Devices, crfvo . (K. Paul) ret 7, 
Comeau (N, A.), Life and Sport on the Lower St. .L awrence and Gulf, 8vo 























(T. W. Laurie) net 126 

Crosbie (M.), Kinsmen’s Clay, cr 870...........cscccce-ecsecceseeeseesseeeees (Me n) 6A 
( a H. ut The Book of the Flower Show, cr 8vo ( 
Davis (F. H.), The Land of the Yellow Spring, and other Japan: se Storie 

cr hy EE EE TESA ets eanee eee Oe SET (Herbert & Daniel) ne * 5” 
Dunning (R. CG), Hyllus: a Drama, CP 8¥0.....cccccocccccscescscseceess (Lane) net 36 
Ferrero (F.), The Valley of Aosta, cr Svo ...... (Putnam) net 74 
France (A.), The Elm Tree on the Mall, 8V0.......0ccccccecsscecesee-seeees (Lane) 60 
Godfrey (E », The Cradle of a Poet, cr 8vo..... .(Lane) 6 
Green (E. . }, The Wife of Arthur ‘Lorraine, cr Svo .. y. White) 6” 
Griflin (W. N.), Our Heavenly come, > : ....(E. Stock) net 26 
Haenen (F. ‘De) and Dobson (G.), St. Petersburg Painted and Described, 


BVO ncccocscccccscccocccsccsescccecccsoscsccse ‘ (Black) net 7/6 
Hancock (H.), Lectures on the Tl heory of Elli ptie Functions: Vol. L, 

Analysis, 8vo...... ...-.(Chapman & Hall) net 2 
Hays (i. A.), Antietam ‘and its Bri izes, Toy ‘Bro. .....(Putnam) net 15 
Home (G.), The Romance of London, roy 8vo (Black) net 2 
Hubbard (P. >. Dust Preventives and Road B inders « ‘hapman & Hall) net 12) 
Hughes (C. E.), Conditions of Progress in Democratic Government, cr Svo 
(H. Fro ywde) net 6/0 
Hume (F.), The Peacock of Jewels, cr 8V0  .......cs.cccceeseees (Digby & Long) 690 
Huneker (J.), Promenades of an Impressionist, cr 8vo...(T. W. L aur ie) net 6/0 
Jamieson (A.), A Text Book of Applied Mechanics, Vol. V.,cr 8vo (C. Griffin) 7/f 
Johnston (A. W.), Law and L iberty, cr 8vo ... (W. Scott) net 2 
Leighton (M. C.), Convict 413L, er 8vo . ...(Ward & Lock) 6, 
McCall (H. B.), Ri ch mondshire C hr irches, 8vo auseee , - Stock) net 10 
Millar (T. J.), Management of Bookkeeping, cr Svo . (Cc. ‘&E. rg: om) net 5 








Montgomery (L. M.), Kilmeny of the Orchard, er 8ro... . Pitman) 6 
Moore (F. J.), Or itlines of Organic Chemistry, cr Svo (Chapman & Hall) net 6 
Munson (T. V.), Foundations of American Grape Culture, 4to (K. , a net 5 
Nesbit (E.), Fear, aE ae eee ee S. Paul) 6) 


eg 1 (J. ), Home Rule Speeches, 8vo......... . AU mat. net 7 
Reid (W. M.), Lake Georgeand Lake Champlain, roy '8vo..... 5. 
Rhythmic Psalter (The), er 8vo0 (H. Frowde) net 3 
Rogers (W. S.), Garden Planning, 4to .. . ..(Unwin) net 7 
Sachs (M.), Merry Tales, and Three Shrove Plays, cr Rro (Nr a 6 
Sanders (T. W.), W indow and Indoor Gardening, er 8vo (Collingrid se) net 2 
Seitz (D. F.), W ritings by and about J. A. McNeill Whistler, cr 8vo 

- Schulze) net 10/6 

Sherwood (E.), A Candidate for Danger, cr ®vo ...... (A. Melrose) 6 
ieveking (I. G.), A Turning Point in the Indian “Matin Ly, -, 8¥0 (Nutt) net 7/ 
Sieve sking (I. G.), Autumn Impressions of the Gironde (Digby & Long) net 3/6 
Sladen (D.), Queer Things about Egypt, 8vo .. .(Hurst & Blackett) net 21/0 
Smyth (W. W.), Facts and Fallacies regarding the Bible (FE. Stock) net 3/6 
Solloway (J.), The Alien Benedictines of York, 4to R. Jackson) net 15/0 
Sumner (George Henry): a Memoir, 8vo (Simpkin) net 5/0 
6 
6 
0 
0 





‘(Putnam) net 1! 






Swinstead (G, H.), The Story of My Old W orld Garden, 4to 
(Baines & Scarsbr ‘00k) net 10/ 

Taylor (F. W.) and Thompson (S. E.), Extracts on Reinforced Concrete 
Design, 8vo pnveasnenamemibensqsnsuniasmaneneinenes (Cc _ man & Hall) net 8 
Tibbits (A. O.), Marquess Sple ndid, cr 8vo sevesee(Dighy & Long) 6 
Warren ‘(E. R. ), The Mammals of Colorado, cr 8vo . oe (Putnam) net 15/ 
6 





White (W. H.), Helen of All Time, cr 8vo ..... ....(Unwin) 0 
White (W. L. and G. M.), Heating Engineers’ Quantities, folio (Spon) net 10/6 
Wicram (E.), The Affair of the Envelope, Cr 8V0 ....cc.ccccssseceesss _- 6/0 
Willcocks (M. P ), The Way Up, cr 8v0 ..............000 ....-(Lane) 60 
Wylie (J.), The Duties on Land Values and Mineral Ri ghts (Jordan) net 3/6 
Young (E. R.), A Corn of Wheat, Cr 8¥0 .......c:cccccsceeceseeeeenees (Heinemann) 6/0 








LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. 


ACCIDENTS oF att KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, #5,700,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A, Vian, Secretary. 
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THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


13s. per ib.—In 1tib, 4 ib, and 4 Ib. Tins. 


Major Waiter Wrivxertecp writes :—‘‘ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 


TELEGRAMS— 


TELEPHONE— 
Intimidad, London. 


$787 Gerrard, 





Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 





Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 


THE HORSE, CARRIAGE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


MOTOR-CAR, CARRIAGE AND HORSE, AND 
GENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE , , 


Chief Office: 17 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


BURROW’S 





WORLD-FAMED “ALPHA BRAND.” 
PUREST, SOFTEST KNOWN. 


MALVERN 


Address: 
THE SPRINGS, 


WATERS. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and Co@O., td., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.Cc 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


MALVERN. 


~ BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 








TRADE-MARE. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,009. 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 
DEATH DUTIES.—Spccial forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Incomo Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on 





his life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, tocether with Preposal Forms 
and Statem of Accounts, may be had on a at 1 to y f the 
Company's Otiices or Agents, ROBERY?Y LEWIS, General M r 

—and still 


“ The Original 


Six-Cylinder— the best.” 


30 h.p. 
SIX-CYLINDER NOISELESS 
NAPIER NAPIER 
NAPIER NAPIER 
(CHASSIS PRICE, £561.) 


LOW TYRE UPKEEP 


Extract from Owner's Letter. (Original shown on request.) 





**...22,000 miles in 15 months....Never had a punce 
ture ‘Tyres averaged 4 to 5 thousand miles each.” 
Write for Illustrated Catelogue. 

S. F. EDGE, Ltd., 

BRITISH . 14 New Burlington Street, e THREE YEARS? 

London, W. * GUARANTEE. 


BUILT. . 


The Decrepit Horse Traffic. 
THE 


R.S.P.C.AS 72Srd CONVICTION. 


At the Themes Police Court on Monday, June 20th, 
W. A. was convicted and sentenced to one month's 
hard labour for travelling a horse in a lame and 
totally unfit condition. The horse was being sent to 
the docks for shipment to the Continent. He was 
further sentenced to seven days’ hard labour for 
assauliing the Society’s Inspector with a stick, 

The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which 
has for many years fought SINGLE-HANDED against the cruelties 
too often involved in this deplorable traffic, RECEIVES NO PART 
OF THE PENALTIES ARISING OUT OF SUCH PROSECU- 
TIONS. The Council, therefore, need every assistance to enable 
them to continue their work, which is both educational and 
ss EDWARD G. FAIRHOLME, 

105 Jermyn Street, S.W. Secretary. 


ee —— 


HAMPTON S 


CHAIRS 
and 


EASY 
SETTEES 


For best values obtainable see the special 
display of Easy Chairs now on view at 


HAMPTON AND SONS, LTD., 





32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S5S.W. 
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THE DISCOMFORTS cr OBESITY 


are intensified in hot weather. Relief 
may be obtained by replacing your 
bread and toast with Kalari Biscuits. 
They are palatable. No drastic diet. 
No harmful drugs. Write for sample 
and booklet, “The Toast Fallacy.” 


CALLARD & CO., SO REGENT STREET, LONDON 


WRITE NOW. 





GREEN and ABBOTT, 
473 Oxford Street, W. 


CONNOISSEURS’ INSPECTION 

OF EXCLUSIVE FURNISHING 

FABRICS, WALLPAPERS, &c., 
INVITED. 


Also 33 Davies Street, W. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard (2 lines). 








] RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
P Money may be profitably and securely invested in central city property. 
where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For full par- 
ticulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118, References: G. H. 
Hallam, Esq., ‘‘ Ortygia,’’ Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 
a Seas. BURGESS HILL.—TO BE LET or SOLD, 


a commodious RESIDENCE suitable for School or Institution, con- 
taining 12 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 4 reception-rooms, billiard- 
room, and offices; cottage, stables and outbuildings; main drainage and 
water; 3 paddocks and well-timbered grounds about 12 acres, or less if 
required, situate on high ground within 10 miles of Brighton, near Church 
and Station. The Property will be Let or Sold cheap, being in the hands of 
Trustees who are anxious to deal with it at once.—For further particulars 
apply to Messrs. WILKINSON, SON, and WELCH, 170 North Street, 
Brighton, and 30a Western Road, Hove, 


B OO K H OUS BE, 
Francis Srreet, Gower Srrret, W.C. (Close to Bedford Square.) 
FIVE ONLY 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-DESIGNED AND FITTED 
HIGH-CLASS 
RESIDENTIAL SUITES. 

CORNER BUILDING, 

Affording maximum amount of light and air. 

2 Reception Rooms, 3 Bedrooms, Bathroom. Usual Offices. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE, HYDRAULIC LIFT, 

3 minutes’ walk from Goodge Street Station (Hampstead Tube). 

Apply to HALL-PORTER, or write “ H. & B.,” 4 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
Wy UREEIDC E WELLS, within 10 minutes’ walk of the 
_ Yailway station, a most charming OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE, 
surrounded by beautifully timbered grounds, and occupying an unrivalled 
position in this residential locality; 4 reception rooms, large conservatory, 
9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 attics, box room, and excellent offices ; the grounds, 
whic’ entirely surround the house, comprise extensive lawns, kitchen garden, 
and two or three paddocks, in all about ten acres; gardener’s cottage, cow 
lodges, detached stabling for two horses, coachman’s rooms, loose box, coach- 
house, and motor garage, and greenhouses; dry soil, sunny and cheerful aspect, 
and sheltered position, away from motor traffic. Rent £300 on lease.—Agents, 
CARTER and BANKS, 3 The Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells. 


YOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL. 

J -—¥FOR Sa LE, in a good town in Sussex, a MANSION containing about 
20 rooms besides servants’ accommodation. Several of the rooms are of large 
size, and the place is well adapted fora high-grade School, About an acre and 
a half of fine pleasure garden completely walled in.—Inspected and strongiy 
recommended by SCOTT PITCHER, Estate Agent, Hayward's Heath, from 
whom particulars and orders to view may be obtained. 

















N IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEMEN.— 
BLOOMSBURY HOUSE CLUB, Established 1881, has REMOVED to 
larger premises in an unique position, central but quiet. Handsome lounge, 
library, study, billiard-room, i Heated throughout. Lawn tennis. Bed- 
rooms, including baths, &c., from 7s. 6d. weekly. Night porter.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, 34 to 38 Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C, 





{\XCELLENT CHILD’S PONY FOR SALE.—Bright 
Bd bay, height 121. Very good tempered, end very quiet to ride or drive. 
Does not mind motors or steam. Has been ridden by small boy. All 
particulars on application.—“ F, 8.,”" 27 Cadogan Gardens, 5S. W. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ROYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL, 
JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the appointment of a 
LECTURER in PHYSICS at £175 per annum. 

Applications should be lodged not later than 15th July, 1910, with the 

REGISTRAR, from whom a form and particulars of appointment may be 
obtained, 
N USIC-MASTER and ORGANIST REQUIRED for 
| first-cloes Preparatory School. Public-school and University man. 
Salary up to 2150 per annum, resident.—Apply, with full particulars, to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 153-162 
Oxford Street, London. W. 





{GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


ASSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED in October next for Secondary School 
in Cairo and Alexandria under the Ministry of Education as follows :— 

(4) TEACHERS of ENGLISH and ENGLISH SUBJECTS (History, &.) 
Salary £295 per annum (£LEg.24 per mensem), rising to £393 per annum 
(£LExg.32 per mensem), on pensionable staff. Allowance for passage out 
to Egypt. 

(8) TEACHERS of SCIENCE (Experimental Physics and Chemistry), 
These appointments are under contract. Length of engagement, two 
years. Salary £Eg.360 per annum. Allowance for passage out to 
Egypt and for return at close of contract. 

Candidates should not be less than 23 or over 30 years of age, should have a 
robust constitution, and have taken a University Degree with Honours. They 
must have experience as Teachers. Preference will be given to applicants who 
hold a Diploma in Teaching. Four lessons daily, on an average, Fridays only 
excepted. Summer Vacation not less than two months. 

Inyuiries for further information, and applications with full statement of 
qualitications (School, College, Class of Degree, oy oe in Teaching), and 
accompanied by copies only of testimonials, should be addressed not later than 
July lst, 1910, to J. M. FURNESS, Esq., c/o The Director, The Egyptian 
Educational Mission in England, 36 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W, 
Selected Candidates will be interviewed in London in July. 


E GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


4 

ART MASTER WANTED in October next for Secondary School in Cairo 
under the Ministry of Education. About 500 boys, mostly Mohammedans, 
Candidates should not be less than 23 nor over 30 years of age, and have a 
robust constitution. They must hold the Art Master’s Certificate or its 
equivalent, and must have experience in class teaching in a Secondary School, 
Appointment under contract. Length of engagement, two years. Salary, 
£5360 perannum. Allowance for passage out to Egypt, and for return at close 
of contract. Four lessons daily, on an average, Fridays only excepted, 
Summer vacation not less than two months.—Inquiries for further information, 
and applications (with full statement of qualifications and accompanied by 
copies only of certificates and testimonials), should be addressed not later than 
~ lst to J. M. FURNESS, Esq., c/o The Director, The Egyptian Educational 
Mission in England, 36 Victoria Street, Westminster,S.W. Selected candidates 
will be interviewed in London in July. 

WGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for three posts of RESIDENT ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESSES in the Sanieh Girls’ School and Training College, Cairo, under 
the Ministry of Education. Candidates must hold a Diploma in teaching, 
have experience in teaching, be not less than 25 years of age, and have a robust 
Sather on University qualifications desirable. Special subjects: English, 
Hist\ry, Geography, Elementary Science, Drawing. To enter on duties in 
October next. Salary £197 per annum (£Eg.16 per mensem), rising to £26 per 
annum (£Eg.20 per mensem), on pensionable statf, with furnished quarters in 
schoo! grounds,and laundry. An allowance of £Eg.25 is given to meet expenses 
of travelling to Egypt. Pupils mainly Mohammedans. As the school is 

artly a boarding-school, Mistresses have some resident duties to perform, 

ummer vacation not less than two months. 

Inquiries for further information, and applications (with full statement of 
qualifications and accompanied by copies only of testimonials), should be 
addressed, if posted not later than & mail leaving London on June 16th, to 
Miss MEADE, Principal, Sanieh Training College, Cairo, Egypt, or if posted 
subsequently but not later than July Ist, 1910, to Miss MEADE, c/o The 
Director, The Egyptian Educational Mission in England, 36 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Selected candidates will be interviewed in London in July. 








AKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
WANTED in September, a SENIOR CLASSICAL MASTER. First Class 
Honours, Oxford or poy Commencing salary £200a year, with Boarding- 


house free of rent and rates during the present Head-Mastership. 
Applications, with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to be 


sent to the undersigned. 
B. ERNEST LANGHORNE, 
ll Market Street, Clerk to the Governors. 
10th June, 1910. 


PuE LEAMINGTON MUNICIPAL SCHOOL 








FOR GIRLS. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, which 
will be vacant in September next owing to the appointment of the prosent 
Head-Mistress as Lady Principal of St. Hild’s College, Durham. 

The stipend will be £250, rising to £300. Candidates must have a University 
Degree or its equivalent, together with a Secondary School experience. 

Application forms and further particulars may be obtained from the 
DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, Avenue Road, Leamington Spa. 


U7 ORCESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CITY OF WORCESTER SECONDARY SCUOOL FOR GIRLS. 





TWO MISTRESSES ey ore in September; one for MIDDLE FORM 
(salary £100), and one for PREPARATORY CLASS (salary £90). General 
Subjects. Games and Needlework desirable. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent on or before 
July 18th to the undersigned. THOS. DUCKWORTH, 

Secretary for Higher Education. 


WOMEN 


Victoria Institute, Worcester. 


| Stetina COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAINING. 

The COUNCIL will shortly proceed to APPOINT an ASSISTANT: 
LECTURER in the Department. The appointment will take effect at the 
beginning of the Mic'iaelmas term. 

Thirty copies of applications and of not more than three recent testimonials 
should be sent not later than July llth to the SECRETARY, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, 

Secretary. 





TIXHE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST, 
The BELFAST COMMISSIONERS under the Irish Universities Act, 1903, 
will proceed at an early date to APPOINT to LECTURESHIPS in the 
following subjects :—COMMERCE, ECONOMIC HISTORY, ACCOUNTANCY. 
Information as to salary and other terms of these appointments may be 
obtained from AKTHUR JAFFE, 
Queen’s University, Belfast. Secretary to the Commissioners. 
(N.B.—Canvassing of individual Commissioners, directly or indirectly, will 
be considered a disqualification.) 


W ANTED, PRINCIPAL for the CHE 
DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE for SCHOOLMASTERS. 
Candidates must be in Holy Orders. Salary £150, together with house, rates, 
taxes, coal, and light.—Applications, together with three recent testimonials 
and three references, to be sent before June 30th to Rev. J. M. NEW, Hon. 
See., The College, Chester. Ren ae 
] URTON-ON-TRENT GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.— 
WANTED in September, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach good 
LATIN, some ENGLISH and ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, Degree or 
equivalent necessary, also experience. Initial salary £120 to £130, according te 
qualifications.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDU! EDUCATION, 
(a) NEWQU | COUNTY SECONDARY (MIXED) SCHOOL.—WANTED 

i r nex 

TOR ~ ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for MATHEMATICS and 
Hygiene useful. British University Degree or equivalent 
; some training and Secondary School experience desirable. Salary 
£13 g by annual increments of £10 to £175. 

(2) y ASSISTAN T-MISTRESS—GOOD HISTORY, ENGLISH SUB- 
JECTS, GOOD DRAWING. Games useful. Experience necessary and 
training desirable. Salary £100, rising by annual increments of £5 to £140. 

(3) ASSISTANT-MASTER for GENERAL FORM SUBJECTS and 
GOOD DRAWING. Games useful. Experience necessary and training 
desirable. Sulary £120, rising by annual increments of £5 to £160. 

Applications must_be sent to the SECRETARY, County Education Office, 
Trrro, on or before Saturday, 9th July, 1910. 


(ns) PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
WANTED in September next, TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS qualified to 
teach the following subjects 

(1) ENGL ish SU BJE CTS (Geograph cial recommendation). 
(2) JUNIOR MATHEMATICS and J INI R PHYSICS, 

Salaries £120, rising by annual increments of £5 to £160. In each case a 
higher initial salary may be offered to a specially suitable applicant.—Apply on 
or before 16th July, 1910, to the Head- Master, Mr. G. L. BRADLEY, ™. 
Crella, Mennaye Road, Penzance, 


‘baa NWALL 








Forms of cagtention, on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 
Education Office, Truro, FP. R. PASCOE, 
20th June, 1910, Secretary to the County Committee. 


] OROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
BOROUGH RBOAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


TECHNICAL DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


The GOVERNORS will in September next REQUIRE the services of 

(1) A MASTER to teach FRENCH and to assist with the usual English 
subjects. He may be required also to conduct Evening Classes upon 
one or two evenings a week. Commencing salary £150 to £180, according 
to qualifications and experience, rising to £250, 

(2) A MASTER to teach GEKMAN on two or three mornings a week. 
Salary £45 or £65 per annum, according to the number of mornings 
required. 


Full articulars of the appointments and forms of application may be 
obta by sending stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the undersigned, 
App lication forms must be returned not later than - 5 ty 
T. MILLIS, Principal. 
({OLLEG) GIATE SCHOOL “FOR GIRLS, 

PORT ELIZABETH, CAPE COLONY. 








REQUIRED for the above Government High School, a HEAD-MISTRESS, 
for January, 1911. The qualifications desired are a Degree (or its Oxford or 
Cambridge equivalent), training and good High School and Boarding School 
experience. Salary £350, with board, residence, and laundry during school 
terms and in the short holidays. A first-class passage out provided on a three 
years’ agreement. The Head-Mistress must reside in the Boarding Department, 
which is directly under her control, She has the services of an experienced 
m: = ym. 

4 ing full particulars of age, education, experience, &c., to Miss 
Gh is t, Association of University Women Teachers, 59 Cambridge Street, 


Hyde — Ww. 
(ouNtyY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


The GOVERNORS are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the 
= st of INSTRUCTRESS IN Puy SICAL EXERCISES. She will be required 
yr four half-days per week, one of which must be a Wednesday afternoon. 
Prefere nee will be given to " candidates who have been trained ut Dartford 
College. ary £60 per annum, 

Form of ‘ap plication, to be returned on or before 2nd July next, may be 


obtained from the undersigned, 
T. W. BRYERS, 


Education Offices, 
15 John Street, Sunderland, Education Secretary. 


18th June, 1910. 

J) UDLEY “DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

A LECTURER in ENGLISH and SCHOOL METHOD is REQUIRED for the 
above Colleve owing to the appointment of Mr. J. W. Holme to a Professor- 
ship of English in the University of Calcutta. 

Full particulars may be obtained on ay ———, to 
Mr. J. M. WYNNE, 

___Town Hall, Dudley. 


{OOLE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


REQU TRE D for September, an experic xperienced MISTRESS to teach MATHE- 
ATICS. Salary £120. 
; Applications cannot be received later than the first post on Thursday, 
uly 7th. 
Forms of applicatio n can be obt ained from W. T. SILVESTER, 
_10 Victo oria Street, Goole Clerk to the Governo! rs. 


NIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE A AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 
WORK, 

The ATTENTION of MEN and WOMEN (especially Graduates) is 

INVITED to the opportunities offerel by the School for obtaining a general 




















acquaintance | the various problems of local administration and social 
work, and some pr. ul experience in methods of action. It affords special 
advant or the ) wish to take up social work as a career. 


ges f r 

THE YEAR’S ( OU RSE (three terms) consists of LECTURES (theoretical 

1), PRACTICAL WORK under experienced workers, and VISITS 
ns. An Examination is held in June each year, and CERTIFI. 
uwarded, FEE for the Course £5 5s. 
FACILITIES are afforded by the two Settlements, the 
ettlement (for women), 294 Netherfield Road, and the University 

129 Park Street. 

and further particulars may be obtained from Mr, F. G. 
sity, Live rpool. 


DAETH, the 
JAXPER TENGE D LADY READER, excellent credentials, 
4 co ‘ 








PR SPEC” ru 








ut to ren l al ud Scientific, Medical, Legal, Dramatic, or general 
, ACCEPTS ENGAGEMENTS. Terms, ls, an hour, 
ro evenings weekly, free during July and August. — Write, 
Miss Edith Mead, 2 Russell Road, Kensington, _ 








i morn ne 
‘EPSILON, e of 
REP AR AT( RY SCHOOLS.—ADVERTISER, over - 15 
ence, DESIRES RESPONSIBLE POST fin a go sod Prepara- 
l teacher and disciplinarian. Gets on well with boys and 
ily un¢ lersta nds the working and life of aschool. Unmarried. 
Box 423, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C. 








M.A. Cautab, 





9 a FF O F LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for TWO 
APPOINTMENTS as ENGLISH and MATHEMATICS MASTER at salaries 
commencing at £150 a year, rising by annual increments of £10 to £250 a year, 
One a pointment will be tenable at the L.C.C. Shoreditch Technical Institute, 
Pitfield Street, Hoxton, N., and it is desirable that candidates should have had 
experience in teaching senior scholars. The other appointment is tenable at 
the L.C.C,. Beaufoy Institute, Princes Road, Lainbeth, 8.E. Experience in 
Evening Schools and in teaching practical Mathematics is essential. 

Applications should be made on Form T.17, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom the 
must returned not later than 2nd July, 1910, accom ramiod by COPIES « t 
three testimonials of recent date. A SEPARATE FORM OF APPLICATION 
MUST BE USED IN CONNECTION WITH EACH APPOINTMENT. All 
communications on the subject must be marked “T.1,” and a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed. Canvassing, either directly 
or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification for emphyment. 

G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 


22nd June, 1910, oe Ae ee 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


READING KENDRICK 
FOR GIRLS. 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS REQUIRED in September qualified to teach 


ENGLISH and HISTORY to highest Forms. Graduate of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge preferred. Salary £120 per annum, or according to qualifications.— 
Apply before July 7th to the CLERK, Education Office, Blagrave Strect, 
Reading. 
IF\UTOR, Honours Degree Oxford, REQUIRES a PUPIL, 
either backward or preparing for examination, to reside or otherwise, 
Whole attention given, as one Pupil only taken. Preparation for all examina- 
tions in Mathematics, Science, Classics, and French. Terms moderate.— 
Apply “W.L.,”" 28 Dean Road, Cricklewood, N.W. 


V ] ANTED in Septe mber, RESIDENT POST, “pre- 
ferably in a School. Aged 22. Hdéheres Lehrerinnen Examen, 
Music. Year's experience in French-Swiss School. Moderate salary.— 


GERBINA PLEBST, c/o Mrs. Head, Emmanuel Collece, Cambridge. ee 


JROTESTANTE FRANC ‘AISE,  Brevet Supérieur 
(Acaddimie de Paris), DESIRE bonne SITUATION dans FAMILLE die- 
tinguée en Angleterre, Juillet & fin Septembre. 10 années d'expérience 
excellentes recommandations auglaises et francaises.—Adr. Mlle. HIEDE R 
8 Rue de l'Arrivée, Pi iris XVe. 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS—KYNOC ‘H, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in —_ Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kyueh, Limited, Witton, Birming 
- = SS 
‘HOSPITAL ME DICAL SCI 100L, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd, 1910, when an 
Opening Address will be given by Sir Antoun Conan Dorve. 

The Medical School oecupies an exceptional position in the West End of 
London, and possesses a good Athletic Ground. 

The ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM is provided for the Degrees of 
the U nivers — the Diplomas of M.R.C.S., L.B.C.P., and the Government 
Medical Servi 

SIX EN1 RANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £145 to £25, will be competed for 
in September. 

lilustra .ed Handbook on application to the DEAN. 

UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


| 5 Come OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 





oe — 


gr M ARY S 


UNIVERSITY HALL, FAIRFIELD, LIVERPOOL. 
For terms and particulars ap plyt to the Warde n, Miss G. M, BUTLER, M.A. 





SCHOOLS: AND co LLEGES. 


GIRLS’ 


OODARD SCHOOL 
S. ANNE’S, ABBOTS BROMLEY. 

Public Church of England School for Gentlemen's Daughters at moderate 
fees. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country; pure bracing air; drill and 
games mistress ; extensive playing-fields. Preparation for University. Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music under the direction of Mr. 
ISIDORE COHN. Resident Artand Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher 
Cooking and Needlework. Children received from seven years of age ; younger 
girls under special care of trained Nurse. Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA 

ICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford Class I. 


By SCRELSGM, HENDON, MIDDLE 
Principals—Miss METC ALFE FE and Miss WALLIS, 

_ ss SUMMER TERM, MAY 3 Srp To JULY 26rn 
= HIGH SCHOOL, EAS' YOR 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
New School Buildings, Boarding-House under personal supervision of 


Head-Mistress, in 12 acres of grounds and playing-lields.—For Illustrated 
Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress— “Miss L LUCY SITLCOX, 


. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground ubout a mile from the sea on 
HALL, 


to ing Suffolk coast. ‘ 
aimee WORTHING, 
with Pastaiing. Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 
Thorough and consecutive at le A Mild climate. Large grounds. Special 


arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON. 


ee eet SS 2 ee Se sBe OC Rs. 
h 


SEX. 


KSHIRE. 


Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leo: ards School, St. And rews). 
Modern education. Splendid record of bealth, Large groun ds, gravel soil, 
Two Scholarships awarde d annually. 


( UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
— ege).—First-rate Modern Education ed the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, ened 1906. Large Playing fields 
and Kink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, ‘Swinaimi ng. 


Y ARFA X, H &£ RE FOR D— 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS on modern lines. Excellent edaca- 

tion combined with all kinds of handiwork. arge garden. Inclusive fees, 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th, Head-Misteess—Mrs, PAUL 
CHAPMAN, 
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[He CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Girton 


Princiral : 
idge ; Classical Tripos; late Vice-Principal of S, Mary’ 8 College, 


College, Cambr 
Poddiagton. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. ‘The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
titicate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 

sity. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in dhe olsin Cambridge. Students 
are adinitted in January andin September. Fees £75 and £65,—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, nrorrek. bursaries, and loan fund may be 


obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College. 
{T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Priay val—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Lcad-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Second: ary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and L ondon Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. aterm. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term, 








Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Fuil partic ulars from the PRINC IP. AL. 
TRAINING COLLEGE, 


ID? TCHELOR 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, 5.E. 





THE CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY (with Body of 










Governors: 
Representative Managers). 
Principal: Miss BRIGG. 
Complete Course of Training for Teachers in Secondary Schools, 
Pract: School of nearly 500 Pupils. 
A FR STUDENTSHIP (Training, together with residence at Datchelor 


and . — ARLES 
f assis 


Apply to P RING IPAL before July 25th. 


3 of £20 and £10 annually awarded to Graduates in 








th )UTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
+ President-—-Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 


ANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
mien as a itific Teachers of Physical Education, Al! branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Auatomy, and Sick Nursing. “Gold and Silver Me dals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon, and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Furthe rp articulars from the SECRETARY, 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
rI\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, ke. 


\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Eecognised by = Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses hoy informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
* —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantag ves for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Danghters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


nt HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY =, BIRMINGHAM, 
ARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 














, Head Mistress—Miss G. (Dublin) 





2, C BF. Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
E, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss TLORENC SE N. DA 
Prospectuses, &e., can be Fe Bony an the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A.. 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to Free 
Tuition for two years. Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 


the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

i] ANSDOWNE HOUSE, | LYNDHURST - GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Svecial attention given to Lan; guages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils pr pared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 

















required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e. 

\ RS. MAX MULLER, 7 Norham Gardens, Oxford, 
BP HIGHL Y RECOMMENDS HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS at HARROW. 
Thorough education on modern lines, with exceptional advantz . for lang 

mit lart. Charming grounds, tennis lawns, and playing field. Sw 





me 9 guineas per annum, —Miss NEUMANN St. Marg varet’s 


. Harrow 


Cr \ROW B OROU GH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls, 

























Be 1utiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
ducation. Special attention aa development of character.— Principal: 
Mis ~~ 7: MELVILL GREEN, B.A. Loudon, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, W hincroft, Crowbo sm i ; 
QT. 1 EONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
K Educat given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special P reparation for 
Exar ati h iesired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tio u respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Have i ck Road, Hastings. : Kaas tS ls es 
ROW-ON-THE-HILL. —HOME SCHOOL for 
( IRLS. Ine lual care; thorough education. Specialities: Art (resi- 
dent Art Maste rT, I s sin oil and water colour, outdoor sketching), Needle- 
work, Dre n .m 1c ookery. Languages and Music, Exc lent diet and 
every atte l chil iren.—P RINC IPAL, Peterborough College 
Ay. “HELENS CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
- nates 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Home comforts combined with | th e Highest Educational Advantages. 
| Cove LEA, HOY £, BRIGHTON— 
First-cl School for 30 Boarders. Finely situated on Sea front. 
Large ¢ 1 gor ; laying . w Sound all-round education. 
JAKE, A.Lond., aud Miss MORTIMER, B.A. 














HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are err for the Oxford and London Teachers’ ws 
and the Cambri Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from 
Se ry of oom - to £20 open to Students with a Degree on ae 
There isa oan Fund 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDs. 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School. 

perfect sanitation, Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea- bathing. 

riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 

Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 

istresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—lIllustrated 
Prospectus from the Pri al, Miss AGNES BOOT HH. 


} ‘INDHEAD. — GIRLS’ 

SCHOOL. Large playground and gardens, 
the Misses EVERARD. 

Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A, Oxon., late Principal 


Boys’ Preparatory Se hool), Remenham, Hindhead. 

\ ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
; CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful beatae situa. 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 

the School. Telephone : 3381 Liscard. 

















PREPARATORY HOME 
Opens September under 





QIGNOR FIORI, who has prersey edit leaden 9 masters 


such as Vincenzo De Sanctis (Rome), Tullio Ramacc iotti (principal 
Spoleto), Gaetano Pasculli (Palermo),and Hans Becker (Leipzig), Conserv atoire, 
GIVES VIOLIN LESSONS in h is London Studio, or at Lis private address, 
Special interest taken in beginners. Indivi idual method according to pupil's 
talents.—Apply for terms, &c., by letter to 27 Perryn Road, East Acton, W. 





YTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years, 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,”  post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


‘ TA MM ERIN G. 
Mr. E. GRIERSON’S SYSTEM. Boys and Adults have been completely 
and permanently cured by it. Genuine references given to Medical Profession, 
Head-Masters of Public Schools, and others.—Addresses: 30 New Cavendish 
Street, London, W.; 3 “ Acomb House,” Bedford. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Bese e eae eee? SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


TON, PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR BEADING, 











L EIGH 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. 
fields; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


] OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS awarded for 

General Merit. Common Entrance Papers (June 30th—July Ist) 
with higher Classics and Maths. Value £20-£60. One of £80 for Exceptional 
Merit. Also Exhibs, for Sons of Officers and of Clergy, £29. Age limit, 15 
on September 16th. Age allowance for young boys.—Apply, Rev. W. C. 
COMPTON, M.A., Head-Master. 

DOVER COLLEGE JUNIOR SCHOOL.—A Preparatory Branch of the 
College, under management of Head-Master. 


LENALMOND.—SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Examination will be held on July 6th and y= "Several Open 
Scholarships (ranging from £60 to £20) will be offered. > Three Clerical 
Scholarships of £55 (for Sons of Scottish yw ypal Cle ie an F probably 
Clerical E Pail bitions of £40. Age limit fifteen (on September 30th, 
For further information apply to the Warden (Bev. Cavon HYSLOP), 
College, Glenalmend, Pe 


pus LEYS ~ SCHOOL, 
ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS IN 
_Enquiries to be addresse a to the BURSAR. 


Forty-five acres of park and playing- 





1910— 











CAMBRIDGE. 
JULY. 















FR yRADFIELD COLLEGE, BER 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 90 guineas per an E 
SIMONDS E XHIBITION, value 45 guine 3 per annum, and SIX GE Ly 
EXHIBITIONS, value 50 gui AY will be cor apeted for o m JULY rH, 
28TH, one Soe next. "The E ration w al be held at Brad . Candidates 
inust be between 13 and 15, on Sept mber 20th, 1910,—Appl; t ¢ SECRET \RY. 
ETC HWORTH SCHOOL, “HE R T3.—C o-educational : 
Ad aimsat developing physic que, intellect, and character. Thorough education 


oe ee rk fo r Universit 3 





on modern lines from 6 yrs. upw 1 
and Professions, Handicrafts w “il ta 
Expert care of Adelic ate boys.—Principal, 
LANODOV SE R Y 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Mode mie fees, Healthy country. 
at Pri mae Schools in Ma 
Warden—Kev, _W. Ww. P GOL E HUGIIES, M.A. 


RrYPAL MOUNT SCHOOL, “COLWYN ~ BAY. 
A. OSBORNE, M.A, 


ught "Br r, model buildings. 
ii, N. STEPHE 'NSON. M.A. Oxon. 


COLLEGE, 


Scholarship Examination 


Head-Master—G. F. 
ly to HEAD-MASTER. - 
YORKSHIRE, 


For further particul 


PLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Healthily situated near the Moors. ken 


Ars apy’ 


iwing Schol ‘T- 


arships to the U 
IDAY, ia! 15t! 








sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THUR: se er , 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, MLA. ¢ . 
OZ IDLE SC HOOL.—An SR AMIN ATION will be 
HELD in July, 1910, beginning TUESDAY, July 5 th, for ten or mora 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value £2) per a 
—F yr further particulars apply to the HEAD-M ASTER, ( Jundie S 
Northam} tonshire. : 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, T: AMW ORT H. —Youths 


’ 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Ho me or Colo d 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life s for delic te b ys. 











X UM 
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SCHOOL. 
itich Foundation. Fees £55 per annum. VACANCIES for NEXT TERM. 


. Scholarships tenable at School and Universities. 
s -_ is being spent in bringing the School to modern requirements, 
t II. KEETON, Head Master Elect, Fettes College, Edinburgh. | 


ply to 


Saperstein pada 


pocKLINGTON 


» 





A 


will be an EX AMIN ATION for TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£90 innum each, beginning on TUESDAY, July 12th. 
For Subjects of Examir ation 1 and parti gulars apply to G. H, KEETON, 





ul Master Elect, Fettes Coll Sdinburgh. 


H mour 


()skHAM SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
1 be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
urs from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 


Sie r'TON VALENCE SC HOOL, KENT.—This old first- 
rade Public School is being reorganised and much enlarged to accom 
late 200 boys of 10-19 years of age. New School buildings completely 

lin every reepe d two new boarding-houses of the latest and best 

re bei ng Boner wary at a cost of £25,000, The situation ‘vd and 

Apply to Head-Master, Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M. 


NG@’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 

NE 15th to 17th, for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. C “sear for 

AR My, NAVAL CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. 
tories approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for 
bersfromS8tolS, 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, D.D. 





POYS, will 





Particn 








i AS TBOURNE COLLEG E. 
di Pre side nt—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army se 
Encineeriz ri ‘lasses Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Cor New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
t Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


EP * SOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
id Army, Medic and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 


separate Lower School. Open Scholarships an naally in March. Valuable 
} . Scholarships to Universities and Seon The new Physical and 
Biolomeal Laboratories and _ the Lew Gymnasium and Music Rooms are now 


Oj Apply, The BURSA 

(:HIGWELL “SCHOOL, ESSE X. 
there will be an EXAMINATION for 4 HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 

in amount from £51 to £21, on JULY 13ru. 

rs to the Rev. Canon SWALLOW, Head-Master. J 

SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 

Fully equipped science laboratories. 


Cadet corps. Miniature range. 
School House (dormitories), £50; 


ly for particul 
| yu NSTABLE 
He: althy site, 500ft. above sea. 


Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields. 


Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. 
Ashton Lodge > (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
ive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. 


yADL KY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
R: EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
petition in July next. EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will be 
awarded at the same time. 
‘tle to the WARDEN, Radley Coll 


wt "RAMONGATE SCHOOL, 

h KENDAL, WESTMORLAND. 

WILFRED SESSIONS, B.Se. 

ed itself in the last few years, 

60 70 guineas. 

1 Pro ‘tus on application. 

i PSWICH sc CHOOL.—SC HOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JUNE Sth -—_ Jt L Y Ist THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, reducing cost of rd and Tuition to 40 guineas per annum. Also 

MBERTON S¢ HOL ‘ARSHTP and One JOHN HENRY BARTLET 

SCHOLARSHIP, value £15 > each, tenable with above. Awarded on Public 

Ss ols Common Ent Examination. Paper sent to Candidates’ own 

Ss he 1.—Apply HE AD uM AS TE i, ‘Sc hool House, Ipswich. 


YELS TED BOH OO LL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JUNE 30rm axp JULY Ist. 


ge, Abingdon. 


/ Head-M aster 


This School h 


s doub] 





One PE 


4 


the HEAD-MASTER or the BURSAR. _ 
BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


will be HELD on JULY 13th, 


Particulars from the Rev. 
ING’S SCHOOL, 
An E x ~“epeeeenee for SCHOLARSHIPS 


leth, 15 
For 1 articulars apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
| ROMSGROV SE SCHOO L. 
SCHOLARSHIP } XA MINATION on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
JULY Sru and 6ru. Fou ho lars it 8, ranging in value from £30 to £20, and 
two or more House Exhibitions of £ 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTE kt, : 
Ds: REV. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A., formerly Assistant- 
Master at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 
, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fe ssions.—Tingewick Rect. wry, Buckingham. 


SS HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 


poe ulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POW YS, M.A., Acreman 


se, Sherborne. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMEI 
Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr. A. E. 


Successes in 1%9— 





3romsgrove. 


. The School House, 





Ss" CLARE 
(F 


ormerly at Manor House, 





RE AY Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. 
© iassical schol Jarship, Harr King’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
Scho ewels ip, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth College. 
FOREIGN. 
TEAR PARIS (on high ground). 
I HOME LIFE for FIFTEEN GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 


DAILY CLASSES. Parisian Professors.—Mias 


Hugo, Chatou (S. et QO.) ‘ a 
-DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


or upwards in her Chalet 


NHALET CAU DE ‘COTE, 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking 
Direct service twice daily with England,—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 





SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 





He uzirvpvar CO URS E §S 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 





JULY AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 





CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE, 


PHONETICS, 


For Prospectus, apply t to the SE( “RETARY. 
T IEPPE.— Rev. OHARLES ME RK, M. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAP LAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
METHERELL 


P- ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss 

RECEIV E a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Or: ily French 
the healthiest part 
46 Rue du 


Professors. 
Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, 
Concerts and Galleries attended.— Apply, 


first-class 
spoken. 

of Paris, near the Bois, 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


| OULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 2 (Boys).—Mo dern 
improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional or 

commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees, 32 guineas per 

annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College.— Write 

for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLE lr, Head-Master 

if SANNE (AVENUE BERGIERES).—PENSIONNAT 
4 ma JEUNES FILLES, mags MARTIN.—Etude eggestente du 

Francais, Allemand, Musique, Peinture, Confort moderne, vie de famille, 


lbs - 1N.—Miss BILV EN will have two VACANCIES 

for YOUNG GIRLS, Danghters of Gentlemen, wishing to STUDY 
GERMAN, MUSIC, mmended, Escort to 
Dresden in August. 


or PAINTING. Highly re 
"Address, Strehleuer Strasse 32. 


zs a —- = — 


SGHOLASTIO | AGENCIES. 
> weGa tes ON m 


4) Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


{CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
S BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS i: 
Continent, will be pleased to aid paren 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended ¢stablishments Vhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1999. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 26. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
J. and’ J. PATON, ‘Educational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone 5053 Central. 
CHOOLS and TUTORBS. 
Prospectuses and reliable in formation will d free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) t 


intimate knowledge of 
this country and on the 
ts in their eelection by 





be supplic 


and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
educational establish- 
many of which they 


” Mesere. T RU MAN 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading 
‘ and abroad, 





ris at home 
— personally inspecte 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Tel es me: 1156 City 
NOMPETENT ASSIS TANC E to PARE NTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
THE 








Publishers of 


only recommend Schools personally visited, 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, Mistresees, G overnesses, 
Introduced, THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 


Poce: (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 ICC. ‘ADILL Y, W. 


Telephone: 1567 Gerranp. 








CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
aggre Prospectuses of the leading Scho and every informa- 

: ik to Parents FREE OP CHARGE. ‘lease state 

pu ils . locality preferred, and approxin ate am hool fees 
desired.— UNIVERSITY Sé HOLASTIC AGENC Y, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Established 1858. 


MEN 


5 INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seasi sent free of charge with full particulars.—-MEDICAL, &e., 


ASSOC TATION , Ltd., 22 iontien "Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 


Address: ** Triform, L ondon.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
a == - 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
TNHE FIRST NATU RE CU RE IN ENGLAND. 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 
Ore hour and forty minutes from Waterloo, Altit 500 feet. Pure, 
Bracing Ai 
An Iprat Houmpar For Tirep Ps LE, WITH OF t Ti MENT, 
Sun, Air, and Water Baths in one of the 1 \ tiful spots England, 
with absolute privac 
Slecping in Air Huts. Nx Fle sh Diet. < f, Tennis, Croguct, 
For Prospectus, apy MANA‘ R 


(Voleanic Mud) at the 
BATH. Also Baths, 


BATTAGLIA 


BATHS, MATLOCK 


P Atos DI 
1 ROYAL HOTEL and 


Deuches, Packs, Inhalations, Masenge, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Be Ir floors. Resident nurses and atten das ts. : 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Raw oh ni t, w > Eeee we ~~. Evcry kind of Bath, Massago 

' 


icity. physic 1.D.) 


ART MOOR. B a a in Pri ate i ouse. Lovely 
situa » 800 fi above the sea | Ore Private 
sitting-r yoms if required. Mes als served in n at separate tables, 
w-car room,—Apply, “CANTAL.,, M idiecott, Usiugtom, 





. Devon, 


Sewte “ ‘ abbot, 
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NOTICES, &c. 


| ONDON .COUNTY and WESTMINSTER BANK, 

Limited.—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS 
of the London County and Westminster Bank, Limited, will be CLOSED on 
the Ist JULY, 1910, for that day only. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 30th inst. will 
be entitled to the Dividend for the Current Half-Year on the number of shares 
then standing in their respective names. 

41 Lothbury, E.C., A. A. KEMP 

2nd June, 1910, G. PAGET 





®} Joint Secretaries, 








SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


The R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of th of the Union Castle Line (the only Large 
Steamer 100 Ai at Lloyd's Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 


for 
18 18s—To the NORWEGIAN FJORDS and the 
NORTH CAPE. June 25th. 
£11 1ls.—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES, July 16th, July 30th. 
£18 133.—ST. PETERSBURG (for Moscow), STOCKHO M, COPEN- 
HAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, &c. August 13th, 
____CRU ISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
MS ISS BISHOP’S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. —July 29, 
OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY & beautiful SALZKAMMERGUT, 
SALZBURG, ISCHL, 
Castles & Abbeys of the LOIRE VALLEY 


GMUNDEN, &c. Aug. 10, The RHINE, Sept. 1, Historic 
Oct., ITALY. Spring, ALGERIA 
% TU N IsIA. —? ‘rogrammes, , Miss BISHOP, » U7 7 Croy don Rd., Anerley, London. 














TYPEWRITING. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Lowest rates for best work. 
General MSS. Plays. Carbon copies. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
NENTINE COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY.—Thousands of 


Amateurs are still unaware that with their present Camera, at one 
exposure, they can obtain photographs in Colour on the Thames Colour Plate. 
tesults purchased. Pamphlet free-—THAMES COLOUR PLATE, Ltd., 
256 High Holborn, London. 


2 ae u1C-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
Li 





House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
Ask for List and Report. 

APPLY for 4% LOAN STOCK. 
P.R. Hi. As, Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 


WORKERS ‘AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C, Established 10 years. Tel.: 4858 Central. Well-Ex iucated, 
‘Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. 


{ROWBOROUGH _ BEACON, , SUSSEX.—HOME of 

/ REST and CONVALESCENCE, for those recovering from operation, an 
non-infectious illness, or overwork. The » quiet and the pure air of Cro mn wermchen | 
render it specially favourable for Rest Cure Cases.—Mrs, DASHWOOD, Twy- 
ford House. Telephone: 42 Crowborough National. 


JACKWARD & NEUROTIC YOUTHS.—Young Gentle- 
P man, son of well-known Mental Specialist, is prepared to receive 1 or 2 
Boys or Youths of good social position as above. Good home with medical super- 
vision offered, and special physical and eluc ational and moral training suited 
to the particular case,—‘* PSYCHOLOGUS,” Shelley’s, Gracechurch St., E. Cc. 


4" PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
y —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
E xperienc ed Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
Y bOR E COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition), A 
al is solicited from those who heyy ciate really good coffee. 
Fi ESHL ROASTE D BERRIES, 31b., ; 6 Ib., 7s. 64. ; CARRIAGE PAID. 
yund, 4d. per lb. more. Sample and testimonials free. 
JEF FERSON HARR ': 3, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 
( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Bankers: Capital and Counties. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 


censed Iuns, 


Zo 




















firm in the World. 
Ipswich. Established 1853, 


manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, v: ulue per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


{OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E, 
Howarth, F. Z.S., who di sstroye: i plague of them at Sheifield Workhouse, 1896, 


Recommended by Dr. H. Woodw ard, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 
Ti us 1/3, 2 3, £6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 47 " Cri okesmoore | Rd. be » Sheffield. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & ce. Ltd. 
Furniture. 
Carpets, 
Overmantels. 
Large Stocks. Low Prices. Artistic Designs, 
Catalogucs FREE. 
238-241 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, w 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The © Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and demneiiie it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light suy-per repast. 

in Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 





a 


—— 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGue, 


by the Patronage of Field- Marshal EAR EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G » President 
the Tanga the VICE@PRESIDENTS, the EXEC UTIVE COMMITTEE 
oe GENERAL COUNCIL, and prominent Members, 


A GRAND MATINEE 
On behalf of the League will take place at 
THE SHAFTESBURY THEATRE, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
(Generously placed at the disposal of the League by Mr. Robert Courtne! lge), 
On THURSDAY, June 30th, 1910, at 2.30 p.m. 


The following Ladies and Gentlemen have most kindly consented to appear:. 


Miss MARY MOORE Sir JOHN HARE 

Miss FLORENCE SMITHSON Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER 
Miss FLORENCE STAYTON Mr. A. E. GEORGE 

Miss CICELY COURTNEIDGE Mr. H. WELCHMAN 


and 
Sir CHARLES 
AND OTHERS. 
The Orchestra of the Theatre have also kindly promised their services, 


and 
Miss ADA CROSSLEY WYNDHAM 


A Patriotic Song will be sung, and a short Play, ‘‘THE FLAME,” 
will be produced for the League. 


Seats can be now booked and a Plan of the House seen at the Theatre and at 


the Offices of the principal Agents, who have been good enough to forgo their 


usual booking fees for this performance. 


PRICES: Boxes, £2 12s. 6d, to £10 10s.; Stalls, £1 1s.; Dress Circle, 10s, 6d, ; 
Upper Circle, 5s.; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Amphit heatre, Is. 6d. ; Gallery, 1s. 


Tickets are NOT obtainable at the League Office, 


Church of England - 
WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY. 


Patron: H.M. Tue Kina. 
Patron of Children’s Union: H.M. Quezrn ALEXANDRA, 
Presidents: Tug Arcupisnops or CANTERBURY AND York, 








107 Homes, including 3 Farm 
Homes and 5 Crippies’ Homes. 


Over 4,100 Children being cared for, and over 
15,300 have been rescued. 





SPECIAL DONATIONS are earnestly asked for in order that the 
work may not be hampered by debt during the summer months. 





THE SMALLEST CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE GRATEFULLY 
RECEIVED BY THE SECRETARY, the Rev. E. DE M. RUDOLF, 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E. 
‘6 

ARETHUSA’ JACK 


APPEALS FOR HELP. 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER’ TRAINING SHIPS RECEIVE 
POOR BOYS of good character from all parts of Great Britain, and 
PREPARE them for the ROYAL NAVY and MERCANTILE MARINE, 
80 Boys each year sent into the Royal Navy. 

6,000 Boys have entered the Merchant Service. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thank- 
fully received. 

Founded 1843. 
President—THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B, 


The National Refuges for Homeless 
and Destitute Children. 


Incorporated 1904, 


London Office: 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 


H. BRISTOW WALLEN. 
Joint Secre taries | HENRY G. COPELAND. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


-_ 


INVESTED FUNDBG....... £79, 000,000. 


N rusIC. AT ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail De sportment 
ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return. 
Cotelens 1e3 FREE.—MURDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.; 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C., ; and Branches. 


Re )\OKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Old Sporting 
oks, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
Rowland son, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, 4c. Old Books or Maps on America, 
Coloured Engravings, Autograph Letters, &ec. Any quantity for immediate cash, 
Buyers sent any distance.—HECTOR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmi ngham. 


LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 
SL Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 
Manuscripts, Illuminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 
of every description. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 
wants, Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BEOS., 21 Jouy Bricar Sr., Binminenam, 
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ALMAGAM 


THE NEW COMPOUND FOR TREATMENT OF RUBBER. 


We are RETREADING MOTOR COVERS wirn 
ALMAGAMISED RUBBER ar prices asovr 


60°/. BELOW USUAL PRICES. 





“Enfield Highway, 
May 30th, 1910. 
Dear Sirs, 

Iam sending you to-day per C. P. and Co. two 820 by 120 covers 
for retreading. Will you please report to me as to their condition ? 
I want the Michelin cover retreaded with steel studs and the 
Continental cover with plain tread, and I shall be obliged if you 
will put these in hand at your very earliest convenience, as I am 
relying upon these for touring next week. 

You will be pleased to know that the cover which you retreaded 
for me recently by your Almagam process is wearing very satis- 
factory. It has done over 1,000 miles already, and shows practically 
iens of wear whatever. This cover had previously been sent 


no 
to two leading tyre firms, who had both reported it to be in too 
bad a condition to retread. So it was not giving your process a 
very fair chance. You may bo well assured that all of my 
retreading for the future will be done by your firm. 


Yours truly, 


” 


Original can be inspe ted at the Offices if desired. 


a 


Write for Prices 


and Particulars to ALMAGAM COMPARY, 


Sole Agents :— 374 EUSTON ROAD, 
NEW MOTOR & GENERAL RUBBER CO., Ltd. LONEBON. 


OLDEST FIRM OF MOTOR-TYRE REPAIRERS, 


“There 1s nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Biend. « 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 


PURCHASED or LOANS granted th 


THE REMAKING 
OF BEDDING 


To ensure the utmost amount of 
comfort and cleanliness,a mattress 
should be periodicaliy cleaned 
and remade. Under our special 
system each customer’s bedding 
is kept separate, every miazttress 
and pillow is carded, remade, 
stoved, and dressed independently 
of any other one. 


TO REMAKE AND THOROUGHLY CLEAN 
A MATTRESS 3ft. WIDE COSTS 8/6; THE 
PROCESS TAKES EIGHT DAYS. 
FREE COLLECTION AND RE-DELIVERY IN LONDON 
AND SUBURBS. 


Write for Booklet “A Popular Fallacy,” which 
deals with the hy gie nic prin ipl s of beddin % 


HEAL & SON 
At the Sign of 
the Four-Posterv, 


Tottenham Court Road, VV. 


May 2nd, 1910. 
Dear Sirs, 

I have tried Lactic St. Ivel Cheese 
personally and I like it very much indeed, 
and shall continue to use it. It is easily 
digested, in fact I have prescribed it 
in two cases where cheese could not 
previously be taken without severe pain, 
and in both cases it proved beneficial 
and aided digestion. 


PTTTTTITI TTT ttt ; M.D, 


Oo wu « hu Ss 

Si leti Z edica 
ren za b 2 at the 
¢ pany’s ¢ 5 


St. Ivel Cheese 


(LACTIC) 


is creamy and delicious, It is very digestible, 
and contains in a pure and active form the 
lactic acid cultures which are of such benefit to 
health, 

6}d, each from Grocers and Dairy- Sample Cheese and Booklet on 


men. Each cheese dated the day the Sour Milk Treatment post- 
it leaves our Creamery at Yeovil, free on receipt of gd. in stamps. 





‘ rereon by 
The EQUITARLE RBEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lapcaster Place, Strand, W.C 


Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


APLIN & BARRETT, &c., Ltd., Dept. 132, YEOVIL, 
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JUST READY 


2/. THE NEW NELSON NOVEL 2). 


NET. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


At all Booksellers’ 


By H. A. Vachell, NET. 


and Bookstalls. 





NOTHING BUT THE BEST 


will please the discerning 
buyer. That IS why 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER 


is made. That is why it 
is sold in greater quantities 


than any other branded 

Note Paper. Look for the 

name HIERATICA on the 

box—that is your safe- 
guard. 


Of <li Stationers at 1/- per Box, 
Sample FREE from 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 


CHARITY OREANISATION REVIEW. 
JUNE, 19/0. Price 61, 

“se SOCIAL DEMOCRACY” and ‘**SOCIAL 
WELFARE.” By Dr. C. 8, Locu. 

FAMINE “RE LIEF IN INDIA. By M. H. Tanor. 
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The House of Cassell 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE AUTHORITATIVE 
COMPANION VOLUME TO E. KEBLE CHATTERTON’S 
FAMOUS “SAILING SHIPS AND THEIR STORY.” 


STEAMSHIPS 
and their Story. 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 
The author, who is an expert on these matters, tells the history 
step by step from the time when the transition from sail to steam 
began to the present day The work contains a beautiful Plate in 


Colour, and over 150 Tilust trations in Line and Tone. Super-royal 


8vo, cl: th ecilt, gilt top, 21s. net. [ Prospe pectus post, free. 


Ready 27th. 


G. K. Chesterton’s 


Latest Work. 


WHAT’S WRONG 
WITH THE WORLD. 


clus post- -free. 


ene. June 





Please order now. . net. 


L 


THE ONLY HISTORY ON THE MARKET WHICH 

INCLUDES RECENT EVENTS CONCERNING THE 

DEATH OF THE LATE KING, AS WELL AS SPECIAL 
REFERENCES TO THE QUEEN MOTHER. 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Edited by SIDNEY J. LOW, M.A.,& F.S. PULLING, M.A. 
An indispensable reference-book for students and the general reader. 


Frontispiece - Colours and 13 Full-page Illustrations. New and 
Revised Edition. Me: diu m S8vo, 9s. net. [Just published. 


HOW TO KNOW THE “TREES. 
By HENRY IRVING. 


With Frontispiece in Colour and many Illustrations by the Author. 


Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net, “A ve ry charming little work.” —The Spectator. re 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


Max Pemberton’s 


THE GIRL WITH 
THE RED HAIR. 





6s. 

@&xtracts from Early Reviews: 
“Give Mr. Pemberton a castle fortress on an island or a mountain, and a 
semi-Royal family to inhabit it, and he is perfectly happy. He has written of 
i rsous before, and always with si 1ccess, but never with 


ws in * The > Girl with the Red Hair, “and as the tale is 
mbri dergraduate, the bre eziness of the style 
» like a bri isk, exciting, well-told story we heartily 
v Mail. 
iam. Daily Evpress, 
tory opens in undergraduate Cambridge, and a 
one has heard about the behaviour of the lively 
inderzrad ’ are rked in to give local col ur and a lively impression, which 
they certainly succeed in doing.’’—Morning P 


FREDA. Katharine Tynan. 6s. 


The Morning Post says :—*‘ it is the best bit of characterisation we have had 
from her pen for some time.” 


At the Call of Honour. a.w. marcumont. 6s. 
The Sixth Speed. E. J. RATH. 6s. 
Fate and the Man. T. W. HANSHEW. 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL & Co., Ltd... Publishers, London, E.C. 
ALSO NEW YORK, TORONTO, AND MELBOURNE, 














Macmillan’s New Books. 


IN LOTUS-LAND, 
JAPAN. 


By HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. With 8 Illus- 
trations in Colour and 96 in Monochrome from 
Photographs by the Author, Crown 4to, 21s. net. 


1910 ISSUE, JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 
STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown Svyo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Totemism and Exogam : a Treatise on 
Certain Eariy Forms of Superstition and 
Society. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D. Litt.D. With 


Maps, 4 vols. 8vo, 50s. net. 


TIMES.—“ Such blemishes in arrangement as we heve mentioned are sms!! 
in comparison with the great value of the work, which, it is safe to predict, 
will for very many years be an indispensable treasure-house of facts for a!l 
etudents of sociology.” 

DAILY NEWS Stud of anthr pology will searcely need to be told 
that this is an epoch-making book in regard to the subject which it treats, 
General re ule rs 1 a tast 7" r intellectual adventures will find in it, not a 
dry-as-dust and merely or erly work of ence, but a creat and fascinati: 

perstitions and s cial cust of savacre men.” 


study of the sup 
HIGHWA YS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 

Buckinghamshire, By Crement Sxonrer. With 
Illustrations by Freperick L. Gricas, Extra Crown S8vo, 
gilt top, 6s. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The Undesirable Governess. By F. Manion 
CRAWFORD. Illustrated. 


A Gentleman of Virginia. By Percy James 
BREBNER, Author of “ A Royal Ward,” &c. 


Nathan Burke. By Mary 8. Warts. 


A Life for a Life. By Roznert Hernricr, Author 
of “ Together,” &c. 
A powerful story of modern American life, which contrasts with striking 
effect the extremes of wealth and poverty in that country. 


Charity and Social Life: a Short Study 
of Religious and Social Thought in Relation 
to Charitable Methods and Institutions, Ly 
Cc. S. LOCH, B.A., LL.D., &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Em ire Day by Day: a Calendar 
Record of British Valour and Achievement 
on Five Continents and on Seven Seas. 
Compiled and Arranged by FRANK WISE. Pott Ato, 
sowed, ls. net. 


NEW AND REVISED IMPRESSION. 


European History Chronologically 
Arrange d, 476-1910. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 
Crown Sv :. 6d. net 





THE OPERA SEASON. 


A Book of Overas, their Histories, their 
Plots, and their Music. By HENRY E. KREHBIEL. 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 


Leigh Hunt’s Relations with Byron, 
elley, and Keats. By BARNETTE MILLER, 
Ph.D. 8vo, 5s. net. 

Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road. 
By H. A. BRUCE. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 

=— 


H. SOTHERAN AND C0., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphie Address: Booxmems, Loxwpow. Codes: Uniceopg and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cunrmat 1515); 


or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marvara 3601), W., LONDON. 








8vo, 2s., post-free. 
HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL. 
From Things Heard and Gecn. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mind the only light 
that has been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg's philosophy.” 





London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0. °S LIST 


THE 
CAMPAIGN OCF TRAFALGAR. 


By JULIAN S. CORBETT, LL.M., 
Lecturer in History to the Royal Naval War College. 
With Maps and Plans. (Inland postage 6d.) 
“Tt needs not the spirit of prophecy to observe th: it this work will receive at 


the hands of = - torical students, and iu both military and naval circles, the 
close ‘st attenti '_Westminster Gazette. 


8vo, 16s. net. 











Life as Reality: a Philosophical Essay. 
sy ARTHUR STONE DEWING, of Harvard University. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
This book is a plea for the voluntaristic interpretation of idealism. 
Dr. Dewing searches for reality in the naive sense experience, in the 
laws of science, in the objective principles of individual and social 
morality, and in the religious consciousness. He finds that the 
underlying reality everywhere lies in the self-expressive impulse of 
life which each one of these spheres of hwman values reveals. 





THE EPOCHS OF PHILOSOPHY, 


Edited by JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, Ph.D., LL.D., Stuart Pro- 
fessor of Logic, Princeton University. 


s 2 . 
Stoic and Epicurean. By R. D. Hicks, 
Fellow and late Lecturer, Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
Contexts.—The Earlier Stoics and Pantheism—Stoic Psychology and 
Epistemology—Moral Idealism—The Teachings of the Later Stoics—Epicurus 
and Hedonism—The Atomic Theory—The Epicurean Theology—Scepticism in 
the Academy: Carneades—Eclecticism—Zinesidemus and the Revival of 
Pyrrhonism. 


The Philosophy of the Enlightenment. 
By JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, Ph.D. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 
Contents.—The Age of the Enlightenment—Locke’s Inner and Outer 
World—Berkeley’s Ide: alism—Hume’ s Seepticism—The Materialistic Movement 
in England and France—Rousseau’s Ph sop yhy of Feeling—The Philosophy of 
Leibniz—The Conflict of Typical Philosophical Influences in Germany—The 
Critical Philosophy of Kant—The Practic al Influences of Enlightenment—List 
of Literary Workers of this Period—Index. 











The Governance of Empire. By P. A. 
SILBURN, D.S.0., Member of the Legislative Assembly of 
Natal, Author of “The Colonies and Imperial Defence.” 8vo, 
9s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

In this volume the author states the case for Imperial federation 
as it prese nts | ttse yy to a ¢ folonial observ er. 


By ANDREW Macrnat, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

(Inland post age 4d.) 

y of the Suffragette—The 


Essays in Fallacy. 


Author of “Essays in Politics.” 


The Psycholog 


n Theology. 


The er can Woman- 
in Edue atio “The Fallacy i 


ConTENTs. 
Fallac y 


Litile Aliens. By Myra Ketty. With 8 Tinstee- 
tions, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A volume of eight stories and an essay which give unalloyed pleasure. 
reader feels inclined to hug the little Jewish boys and 


The 
girls who romp in quaint 


and pathetic riotousness through the book, accompanied by their teacher, 
Constance Bailey, a creature of rare charm. br teacher is perhaps the most 





perfect of Miss Kelly's cre ations, "—Jewish Wor 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternos nr Row, London, E.C. 








NEW EDITIONS OF 
WHYMPER’S GUIDES. 





CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC 
15th Edition. With 


Maps, 3s. net. 
ZERMATT AND THE 


MATTERHORN. 
14th 
+ 


numerous Illustrations and 


Edition. With numerous Illustrations and 


3s. net. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


} OOKS WAN TE D.—Browning, 17 wide L P., 1888; R. L. 

Stevenson's Works, 28 vols., Edinburgh Edit., 1894-98 ; Pic kering’s Aldine 
Poets, 53 vols. ; Barratt’s Battle of Marath ym, 1820 ; Pauline, 1883; FitzGerald’s 
Omar Khayyam, 1859; Vicar of Wakefield, Salisbury, 2 vols., 1766; Geo. Mere- 
dith’s Poems, 1851; Scott's W averley, Ist edit., 3 v« i1s., boards, 1814; Shelley's 
Queen Mab, boards, 1813; Sporting Re »~pository, 1822 ; Thacke ray's V anity Fair, 
in 20 Nos., 1847-48. SP EC IALLY WANTED: A good price will be given for 
any presentation or interesting copies or MSS. by Dickens, Thackeray, R. L. 
Stevenson, George Meredith, Robert Bri »whing, R. Kipling, C. Lamb, William 
Morris, Wordsworth, Swinburne, Shelley, Sir W. Scott.—BAKER’'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


Ww. 








——— 


FROM 


Mr. ANDREW MELROSE’S 
SPRING LIST. 


A SPORTSMAN OF 


LIMITED INCOME, 
By J. A. BRIDGES. 


Numerous Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 73. 61. net. 


A BOOK THAT HAS “CAUGHT ON.” 


THE ROAD TO HAPPINESS. 
(La Route du Bonheur.) 
Translated from the French of YVONNE SARCEY by 
CONSTANCE WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Mail says:— As a rule a book of advice on ‘How to be happy’ 
is not vary helpful......There are exceptions, however, and this remarkable 
little book by the famous daughter of a famous father ranks foremost among 
those welcome exceptions.” 











A THRILLING DETECTIVE STORY. 


THROUGH THE WALL 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 6s. 
The Times says :—‘‘ The murder in the Ansonia Restaurant, Paris, and the 
struggle of a French detective with a Napoleonic crimiual whose tinal exposure 
convulsed the city. An engri sunken narrative; desperate and rather humorous.” 


ANDR E Ww MELR LOSE, 3} 


York Street, Covent Garden, W.C 


*“*A Great Book.”’ 
** Undoubtedly a Work of Genius.” 


CUTHBERT LEARMONT 


6s. The Story of a Conflict between Religion 6s, 


and Passion in Present-Day Scotland. 


By J. A. REVERMORT, 


Author of ‘‘Lucius Scarfield.” 


ACADEMY.—* There is so much greatness in the book that 
hese defects scarcely touch it. Undoubtedly it is a work of 
genius, and when that has been said everything almost is said. 
werwe His words are nearly always alive; his imagery is om 
and there is a tendresse which realises the tears of things 

MORNING LEADER.—‘ 

GLOBE.—“ The author shows again his gift for characterisation.” 

SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH.—< Undoubtedly powerful 
eeoees but it will cause some novel readers furiously to think.” 


This remarkable book.” 





CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 


LONDON W.C. 


Second tis 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE” 


ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 





By Jd. 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


London. 











187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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THE RICCARDI PRESS has just issued 
QUINTI HORATI FLACCI OPERA OMNIA 





“ Reprinted after the Oxford Text by kind permission of the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 
* Pp. xii+292: page 9} x 63 inches, printed throughout in Blue and Black. 
: Edition of 1000 copies on hand-made paper :—Michalet Boards, 16s. net ; or bound in limp vellum, 
with silk ties, 25s. net. 
‘ Also 15 copies printed on vellum, bound in vellum (of which few remain for sale), £15 15s. net. 
The Prospectus, printed in THE RICCARDI FOUNT, post-free. 

*,* Of this, the first Classical Text issued by The Riccardi Press, a well-known Scholar writes :—“ I venture to send you a line of 
, thanks for the ‘ Horace,’ which is as satisfying aesthetically as it is optically restful...... It is so splendid and so pleasant 
, to read that I have put myself down at once for...... and I hope you will get names enough to begin immediately.” 


The OXFORD MAGAZINE says :—“ This isa magnificent edition. The type is bold and brilliant, and chiefly remark- 
able for its great clearness and legibility. Each page of the book is a model of grace and distinction.” 


The BIRMINGHAM POST says :—“ The publishers are entitled to be proud of it, for Horace, we suppose, has not 
been printed more superbly since the appearance of the Florentine Miscomino edition of 1492, which Mr. Horne is understood 
to have taken for a model...... We wish we could think type like his likely to come into general use.” 





The Medici Society has pleasure in announcing that an important Series of Reproductions after 


DRAWINGS BY THE OLD MASTERS 


from the Royal Print Room, Munich, and the Uffizi Callery, Florence, is now ready. 


These Prints are exact facsimiles of the originals as to colour or tint, dimensions, and paper. The Series 
comprises 92 Drawings by the Italian Masters (including many representative subjects by Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, Fra Bartolommeo, Tintoretto, Titian, Raphael, &c.), as well as 200 Drawings by Masters of the 
Flemish, German, French, Spanish, English, and other Schools (including 65 by Rembrandt). In addition to 
these are the 69 Drawings by Albrecht Direr (chiefly from the Albertina Library, Vienna). Single copies 
obtainable from is. upwards; framed from 2s. A full List may also be had for 3d. stamps; or Illustrated, 
6d. stamps, post-free. 





The Burlington Magazine says :—“ Nothing of the kind so good and so cheap has ever 
been issued before.” “Prints like this, which are at once true in general effect 
and will stand the test of the microscope in their details, can never be superseded.” 


THE MEDICI PRINTS 


New Prints just issued, or (*) to be ready immediately: 


s. d. s. d. 
*GIORGIONE use ... Concert Champétra (Louvre) 21 0 | *Prrers see ... A Boy and Cirl (Burlington House) 17 6 
BorricELtt... .. The Virgin Mother (Milan) “— aw § *LAWRENCE ..,. .. Coorgina Lennox (Earl Bathurst) 15 @O 
J. pw Barzarr ... Portrait of a Man (Vienna) m— we REYNOLDS ... .. Lavinia Bingham (Althorp) - 17 6 
RAPHAEL ... ... Madonna della Tenda (Munich)... 20 O | *Rempranptr .. The Old Sc. lier (St. Petersburg)... 12 6 
HOLBEIN see ... Georg Cisze (Berlin) eee _— = *R. vAN DER Werpen St. Luke Drawing the Virgin 
HOLBEIN ave ... King Henry VI. (Althorp) we = | (Munich) ... _ ave ow B@ SG 


*.* 60 MEDIC! PRINTS ALREADY PUBLISHED : GO OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


The Society’s Prospectus, containing detailed information respecting the Annual Subscriptions 
and all Prints published and in preparation, may be had post-free for 3d. stamps, or containing 
120 Reproductions of the Prints post-free 12d. stamps or P.O. Summary Lists post-free. 


An Illustrated List of forthcoming Prints after PICTURES IN THE RECENT NATIONAL LOAN 
EXHIBITION (Titian: Portrait of a Man. Giorgione [or Titian ?]: Portrait of a Man. Gainsborough: 
Gainsborough Dupont. Lawrence: Miss Georgina Lennox) may be had post-free on request. 

A revised List of 100 ‘“‘PRIMITIVES” of the Flemish, German, and Italian Schools, fully 
Illustrated, may now be had, post-free 12d. stamps. 

A Series of SHILLING CARBOPRINTS AFTER 6000 PAINTINGS in the Great Galleries of Europe 


is now ready. Full Catalogue, Illustrated (in active preparation), 2s. post-free. Special Illustrated 
List of 100 Pictures from the National Gallery, post-free. 


PHILIP LEE WARHER, Publisher to Tho Medici Society, Ltd., 38 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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WARD, LOCK & 


——— 


CO.S LIST 





THE 


WORLD LIBRARY 


OF FAMOUS BOOKS 


NEW 6s. FICTION 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’ 





SHILLING GUIDES 


The use of a reliable guide book dou ! 

pleasure and interest of a holiday. owe 
known Guides are not dull, dry-as-dust com. 
pilations, but pleasant and chatty travelling 
companions, readable from cover to cover, yet 


+] 

BIANGCA’S DAUGHTER 
JUSTUS M. FORMAN 

Author of “ The Garden of Lies,” &. 
“It is sufficiently clear on reading the first few 
ages of this immediately interesting story that 
Ir. Forman is an expert craftsman in the art of 
story-telling. It is a very powerful and notable 
story in every way, one of the best the author has 

given us,’’"—Bookseller. 


THE PRINCE OF THIS 
WORLD (Ss. Gd.) 


JOSEPH HOCKING 
Treats of one of the most powerful themes Mr. 
Hocking has handled. 


THE FIVE KNOTS 
FRED M. WHITE 
Deeply engrossing as a novel, the interest of this 
book, keen and absorbing throughout, is dependent 
upon the unravelling of a mystery planned in such 
a manner as to defy the penetration of the most 
acute reader, 


IN THE BALANCE 
L.. G@ MOBERLY 
No introduction to the reading public is required 
by this writer of great versatility and charm. 
Among the many novels that have emanated from 
her resourceful brain, this latest story will stand 
out as being particularly bright and interesting. 


RAVENSHAW OF 
RIETHOLME 


BERTRAM MITFORD 
st readable and exciting book, which holds 
ler's attention from cover to cover.” 
—Court Jovrnal, 


CONVICT 4i13L. 
MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON 
One of the best novels written by the renowned 
author of ‘* Convict 99.”’ 


THE FATE OF A CROWN 

8s. W. STAUNTON 

A thrilling story of adventure, the struggle of 
Royalist and Republican. 


PAUL MUSGRAVE 
OSWALD WILDRIDGE 
azo ‘Margery Manesty’ was 
recei i rked favour. In this new story 
Mr. ge gives evidence of the firmer grip 
and the stronger force which experience a 
has a fine story to tell, and he « t 
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THE COLONEL’S PAST 
FLORENCE WARDEN 
ory excels in many 
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THE SILENT BARRIER 
LOVIS TRACY 
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THE GLITTERING DESIRE 
E 


PUNSHON 


WARD, LOCK & CO,, Limited, Salisbury 


‘sinted by L. Urcort Girt at the London and C 3 
<a) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the F 


f a kind that grips, | 





is designed to present the masterpieces of 
the world’s literature in the most pleasing 
and serviceable form at a low uniform price. 
All the great standard works of Fiction, 
Biography, History, Philosophy, Research, 
Essays, &c., will be included. The volumes 
are suitable alike for the bookshelf, for 
home use, and for presentation. 
“A jollie coode Booke whereon to looke 
is better to me than Golie.”’ 
Old Rhy 
Cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. net. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Thomas Carlyle 
SARTOR RESARTUS 
HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP 
PAST AND PRESENT 
Charles Darwin 
A JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES 
ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 
Thomas De Quincey 
THE OPIUM EATER 
Charies Dickens 
OLIVER TWIST 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
W. M. Thackeray 
VANITY FAIR 
PENDENNIS 
George Eliot 
TUE MILL ON THE FLOSS 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL 
Sir Walter Scott 
IVANHOE 


Lord Lytton 
LAST DAYS OF 
Charles Reade 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE 
Alexandre Dumas 
THE THREE MUSKETELRS 
Charles Kingsiey 
WESTWARD Ho! 
Mrs. Henry Wood 
EAST LYNNE 
Themas Hughes 
TOM BROWN’'S SCHOOLDAYS 
Mrs. Craik 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN 
Victor Hugo 
LES MISERABLES 
Oliver W. Holmes 
AUTOCRAT O¥ THE BREAKFAST 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
THE SCARLET LETTER 
Mrs. Gaskell 
CRANFORD 
Oliver Goldsmith 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 
Dean Swift 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
Henry Kingsley 
GEOFFREY HAMLYN 
G. J. Whyte-Meliviile 
THE GLADIATORS 
Mark Twain 
THE INNOCENTS 
C. & M. Lamb 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 
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Other Volumes 
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Aldeburgh & District 
Bangor and N. Wales 
Bath, Wells, &c. 
Bexhill and District 
Bideford, Barnstaple, 


cc. 
Bognor&S.W. Sussex 
Bournemouth & Dis- 
trict 

Bridlington & District 
Brighton and Hove 
Broads, The 
Broadstairs and N.E. 


ent 
Buxton and Peak Dis- 

trict 
Canterbury and N.E. 

Kent 


Channel Islands 
Clevedon and District 
» Bay and N. 


fales 
Cromer, Sheringham, 
ac. 
Dartmoor 
Dawlish &.S.E. Devon 
Deal, Walmer, &c. 
Dover, St. Margaret's 
Bay : 
Dovercourt, Harwich, 
EC: 
Eastbourne, Seaford, 
mC. 
English Lake District 
Exeter & S.E. Devon 
Exmouth and District 
Falmouth & S. Corn- 
wa 
Filey and District 
Felixstowe & District 
Folkestone, Hythe, &c. 
Harrogate, Ripon, 
San 
St. 
~ Whit- 


mm. 

Hastings, 
Leonards, & 
Herne Pay, 


T 
Isie of Wight 
Leamington, War- 
ok, &c. 
ehampton & S.W. 
Sussex 





Aberdeen, 
Ac. 

Edinburgh 

Giasgow & the Clyde 


} any 
& District | 


time-saving and money-saving 
uide contains the latest 
MAPS and PLANS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


and is lavishly 


ENGLAND AND WALES 


Liverpool, Birken- 
head, &c, 
Llandrindod Wells, 
|. &e. 
|Llandudno and N, 
} jales 
| London and Environs 
| Lowestoft & District 
Lyme Regis & District 
| Lynton and Lynmouth 
Malvern and District 
| Margate & N.E. Kent 
Matlock and District 
~~ Exmoor, 
| Bowenny & N. Corn- 
| wall 
| Nottingham & District 
Paignton and District 
| Penzance and West 
| Cornwall 
Piymouth and S.W. 
| Devon 
—- and Dis- 


trict 
Ramsgate, Sandwich, 


&c. 
Rhyl and N. Wales 
Scarborough and Dis- 
trict 
Sherwood Forest 
Sidmouth, Seaton, &c, 
Southsea and District 
Southwold & District 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
Swanage and District 
Teignmouth and S.E, 
Devon 
Tenby and S. Wales 


Thames, e 
Torquay and South 


Weymouth & Distric 
Whitby and Distr 
; i and S.W. 


Sussex 
Wye Valley 
Yarmouth 

Broads 


and tho 


SCOTLAND 
Deeside, | Highlands & Islands 
- A 


sypnoss & N. High- 


IRELAND 


| ins, 2 c 
| Cork, Glengarif, 


WARD, LOCK & co.’s 
HALF - CROWN 


illarney and S.W. 
Ireland 


GUIDES 


SUPERIOR CLOTH GILT BINDING. 


| Indispensable to Continental Travellers, and to 
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Bois de Loulogne, 
Galleries, the 
Boulogne, ¢ 
240 pp. Also issued 
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LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


Foreiga and Colonial Visitors to London. 
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